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sailed lived | 
Men died in the Philippines rather than 
a monk, who was about to make the 
cious head to shortening it. He calculated that th 
to the north that would carry a vessel far to th 
she could make her southing to Valparaiso with a fait 
the captain of the galleon that was to carry him to set his 
from the Philippines, when his destination lay south of ea 
sulted in their running into the northwesterlies and ma 
credibly rapid passage. = 
Nowadays the rare sailing vessel from the South Pacific t 
of North America follows the old monk’s precedent. 
to sail within four points of her true course; and even th 
little value, for her course is “full and by the wind” for three 
miles or more, until the cold weather sets in north of forty. ° 
lows a day or two of varying weather, but soon jorthweste 
thunder down on her; the yards are swung over, the ship wears x 
and with a flowing sheet she stands down her easting, sa 
a merry gale shouting over her quarter. 
Fifty years ago South Sea trading schooners were a 
along the water front of San Francisco, When fre 7 
Street docks shipping men would nod their heads a ee 
Southern Cross, Papeete, or Tropic Bird was up from the 
there would be a slight bustle among wholesalers of cali 
tobacco, and that is about all the interest these exotic ee 
spired. But nowadays, the Pacific steamer lanes having virt 


vu 


look her over, and many of them wish they 


‘The trading schooner Dawn sailed north, bound for San Francisco, on 
aps she was the last of those romantic 


nian 6 of a recent year. Perh, 
old vessels that will ever make the long board to California. Her voyage 


is the background for this novel. 


RDF. 
Rarotonga 
April 16, 1948 
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fused ty goneelogiat 


_ Those who are bored or con 


pec phi VE IN PAPE] 
lying islands i 
tins a-rat-a-tat-tatting! 
the boys! Everybody in Papeete in starc 
in dungaree and native straw 
tuffles and lace, silks and rags! At 
along the water front; spring 
along the back streets! A barrel of | 
Tropicopolitan Club! Cases of Biére A 
pop, and Perrier water at Adram’s pav 
Concorde and the water front! When Pa 
good time she does so with gusto; and she is doing : 
sunset cannon will not boom for another hour, offic 
fete. 
“Regardez, chéri!” Rosaleen cried, airing her Fr 
Sam’s arm. “There’s old Madame Fromage! Isn't s 
that rickety baby carriage around and picking up r 
busy old hen pecking at things? I don’t think she 
hair, and she’s got on the same old red dress she | 
I came to Tahiti! She’s got money, though! Lots of it! . . « 
old Monsieur Potage! Doesn’t he look distingué with his oes sti 
of his old boots! He’s a nature man, Sam. He lives away U 
Valley, and he doesn’t wear any clothes at alll ‘ Pele 
“He’s got plenty of clothes on now,” Sam Strickland co 
he steered the lovely blue-eyed Rosaleen through 
of brown men and white men, of girls and WOE 
and at the same time glanced at a weedy derelict 
least three ragged and filthy suits of clothes and four 
one on top of the other, pressed down on his 
gray hair. “He'd make a good match for Madame ee 
“He's wearing all those rags because the sergeant of 


Of _ 
ON wae oa 


ved for a little time to watch a double file of 
ce ft te a 
inging. They were n m. the 

ea) over their sai drill shorts, and a few paces 

in a fat old hermaphrodite with a huge bass drum 
mreeeelgs i een 

ch th i ill, yelling at times to egg n. 
ie te ith excitement. When the dancers 
had passed she picked out Dr. Todeau in the crowd, and she told 
Sam the latest naughty story about him; then she saw Monsieur Hupipi, 
the rich facteur, and she told the latest naughty story about him too; 


_ 
. } 


“There’s Emile, the Martinique millionaire!” ‘she cried, and she was 
so excited that for a little time she forgot to air any more of her French 

rases and exclamations while smiling at a tall, saturnine man of thirty 
or thereabouts, clad in sporty clothes but with eyes that seemed fogged 
and weary of life. 

“T think he’s the nicest man I ever met—except you, of course,” she 
said. “That’s his yacht over there in front of the Compagnie Com- 
merciale. He took ten of us girls to the Hotel Tropique one night, and 
he bought us wine and rum punches and champagne. And by and by 
he said something he shouldn't, and when I told him I couldn’t because 
I wasn’t that kind of a girl he didn’t get mad at all. He just said: ‘Okay, 
kiddo! Plenty more poisson dans Ia mer,’ and took someone else.” 

_ chattered away, scarcely aware of her words until abruptly 
ention was tumed to a poster tacked to one of the poinciana trees 


_ lined the water front. Tugging Sam’s arm, she approached the tree, 
where she translated for her sailor’s benefit: 


a ATTENTION 

t midnight, January 1, a spectacular display 
Pyrotechnique 
Il, ~ old people, the young people 
-_ hs egardez 

onsicur Hupipi, Facteur, Will Display from Passage Islet 


Combustibles, Pin Wheels, Rockets 


Gather at the sea wa 


4g || 


Rosaleen ee n 
at that moment their ion 
in single column, before which 
credulity if they were newcomers, with | 
old residents. 7e 

It was an interlude in the New Year's pageant, 
tic. First came a huge tumbrel drawn by a s 
of conveyance designed to carry manure but 
French Revolution by carrying the con¢ 
guillotine. It was loaded with a half ton of : 
perched the old deaf-mute castrate Po, whom Sam had se 
at the Tropicopolitan Club. <4 

Next in line were two big-uddered nanny goats, wh 
and then to snatch a mouthful of weeds, led the two 
boys who were supposed to be leading them. Then, in s 
six husky Tahitians carrying a battered Gladstone bag, a sea ch 
bag, a case of groceries, two bunches of bananas, and a col 
umbrella. Punctiliously keeping his proper distance five | 
the umbrella carrier catfooted a thin, dried-up but dapper little ma 
some fifty-odd years. He wore a wide-brimmed grass hat and carried 
ship's chronometer with the meticulous solicitude of a cabin boy carr} 
ing a full soup tureen on a stormy day. : 

Save for a smirk on his long lean face he showed no signs 0) 
that all Papeete had paused to stare at him with min, 
bewilderment; but at times he would vouchsafe recognition 
of his audience by a wily * . the eeooad Ga “ 
stiffened index finger, which last was suppos 
against the imanolane use of alcohol during the coming fete, : 


4, . ” 
Captain Bartholomew Scripture was a rabid teetotaler. y 
“Blister me!” Sam exclaimed. “Is he part of the fete—or a t 


escaped from a circus?” - . Thea 
“Don’t let him hear you say that!” Rosaleen whispered. Then : = 


ious chronometer. 
ig 70 you sailing, Brother Bart? 
him 


9 
; 
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, of the trading ketch Wife 


Some unr hs ty Brother Bank” 

7 W willy, , but to me he is Br ; 
1. one of the family,” she explained; then 
heen te, wising one eyebrow and cocking his 
i 2 acd bowed stiffly, glanced at Sam with an inexplicable 
wished the “fair Rosemounde” a pleasant “but 
er’ evening, and returned his attention to his pre- 


«No, of course not, 


1 
led 
‘calle 


” Rosaleen asked, falling in step beside 


“A my dear, anon, anon,” Captain Scripture replied, and by the 
affectation of Old World gallantry in his tone Sam seemed to understand 
his character. “I sail with the tide, fair Rosemounde. Tonight, mayhap, 
or on the morrow or some other sunny morrow, who knows? Business 
presses. Copra, shell, pearls of price await me in the far isles. 


“Thanne is it wysdom, as it thynketh me, 
To maken vertu of necessitee.” 


“Maybe I'll see you in the Northern Islands,” Rosaleen told him. “T 
am sailing on the government steamer. Give my love to Father and the 
rest of them, and tell them Dinah and J are well.” 

“Aye, my dear! And now introduce me to Mr. Sam Strickland, whom 
I have heard so much about.” 

Because of the chronometer Captain Scripture did not offer his hand 
to Sam, but he spoke a few words that seemed wholly formal and 
° era while betimes, to Sam’s notion, there was something unfriendly 
. fen in the cold and menacing glance from his otherwise 
— stopped a little time to watch the tumbrel, goats, 
pia Ptain pass down toward the Taonoa shipyards; but soon 

wd closed in about them, leavi ly the de ee. 
iis fis load of hem, leaving only the deaf-mute Po visible 
ik heen . While they were strolling back toward Place de 
Wife of Bath fs — explained that the two goats were carried on 
tudect cause Captain Scripture, being a vegetarian, a Yogi 
udent, and a hypochondriac Seiieneainasy castes. al "Wiis 

diet of goat’s milk, weak te maginary gastric ulcers, lived on a 

? ca, and bran wafers. The name of his ketch, 


his sobri cc 

quet for Ro en, i ff icti 

It f ssi apt and his alte ted diction were obviously th : 
Tesult of a passion Cc 1aucer, amounting at times to mania 


wheels of chance; and where they 


green mangoes to watermelons, or e 
Martinique rum. Josephus of the Palm T; 
There was a bar, twenty or so tables, a. ni 
of accordion, guitar, and ukulele, two potted coconut : 
reasons, and the inimitable Josephus himself, with his Ch 
shuffle and his air of unutterable boredom. — 
After taking a table and ordering drinks they sat back to watch 
pageant of a French colonial island in fete. ee 
“It’s not a bad little place,” Sam said presently. “I fancy that if I 
away for six months or so I shall be glad to retum.” a 
“Of course you will,” Rosaleen insisted, reaching out impulsively 
squeeze his hand. “You are dreaming about the sea and the 
Islands—your monotonous old sea with its smelly old ships, E 
primitive islands full of black women with bugs in their hair! Oh, 1 
know! But here, Sam, in Papeete, there is always something exc a 
make your brain start ticking; and there is no place in the world 
you'll find so many funny people—numéros, Uncle Mose calls them. 
Look, Sam! There’s old Major Wilkinson passing the pavilion now, 
with his turkey-red face and his purple nose and his whisky, whisky, 


whisky all day long. . . . But he has the Victoria Cross for 
bravery, and tonight he will play bridge with Des Essarts, the 
admiral, and Stromberg, the lion tamer, and Thompson, the ee 
pearl buyer. I wonder, Sam,” she went on musingly, ‘if you could 
another Chinese named Tiam Sin who changes his name—and gets 
away with it—to Thompson. . . - And there at the bar is ee 2 
quarters-mad Antoine. Every night at eleven o'clock he = rusty 4 
lantern in the Tropicopolitan Club and trudges off to the cemetery, 

t with his dead wife... . And there is 


where he sleeps in the vaul ae 
Pierre Duval. Do you know that the French Government paid eighty 


thousand francs for three of his paintings to hang in the 
He doesn’t look like a genius, does he, Sam? 


“More like an undertaker.” : a 
“Yes, maybe, but don’t you see, Sam, how interesting life could be 


& 
. 


w these people? They are queer, I suppose, but 
oe? 
saleen, but would you love me oe oe 
_ a a ffected old t like } 
— nie TTR Sas until the place became too 
Ne ee ee thel isy street t 
‘crowded; then they left to force their way along the noisy s oa 
bench near the sea wall, and there, at midnight, they watched Ie grand 
spectacle C | hnique. It was somewhat of a a Ba, 
, who seemed to take malicious delight in the 
Nee one inini's ex ition. She overflowed with the ver- 
failure of Monsieur Hupipi’s exhib M ‘ 
juice of human uncharitableness when the combustibles flared so dimly 
that the spectators on the mainland could scarcely see them; and she 
squeezed Sam’s arm and laughed when the pin wheels sputtered for a 
few seconds and flickered out. But even she was duly impressed by the 
d finale. eA. 
a a The Crack of Doom shot from the little passage islet to fling its tail 
of fire across the sky. It gained momentum as it rose higher, higher than 
t the tallest coconut trees. It shocked a breathless “Ah!” from the hun- 
dreds of spectators along the sea wall—a breathless “Ah!” broken off 
suddenly when it exploded and flung a galaxy of stars, several moons, 
some comets, and a few solar systems into the jet-black sky, where they 
were blown about by the winds of entropy for a little space before they 
faded, disintegrated, expired in primitive chaos. 
_ “That's the ideal Id rather soar flaming through a short and exciting 
life and explode ina grand if silly spectacle pyrotechnique than sputter 
into senile decay, with an occasional flare when I’m full of champagne, 
and finally fizzle out like one of Hupipi’s pin wheels.” 
‘ “hee do it on dry land?” Rosaleen asked crossly, but the next 
tong age his cheek and for a moment glanced at him with the 
ac in. hae which seemed to linger in her eyes rather than 
charm © tonten am. sensed rather than saw; for to Sam Strickland the 
Repkiebine as an a1. in that smile from eyes as clear and 
atoll lagoon; and in her hair, the gold of autumn 


leaves shi ting ike T 1 } 
mmeti li < oonli is Tl ¢ 

. ight on a whi peTInNg Sea; ¢ 1 

> : n $@a; 2 er 
voice, husky as the winnowing sound of li - 


“Why don’t you settle down, Sam? 

— bag too. It’s like you were livir 
any minute. WI ty 

fie hy don’t you do so 

Pethaps I shall, Rosaleen— 

an old sailor, grow vegetables 


1d 


ght airs in the topmast hamper. 
Your chest is still packed and 
1g in a hotel and ready to rush 
mething to make us believe you 


perhaps someday I shall settle down like 
and raise chickens—at Farue-nui.” 


grandson of Captain Joe—come to claim. 
lands! My lands! . . . Why did it have to turn. 
learns the truth he will think I made a pretense 
protect my father!” ol 

She rested her head on his shoulder, with a1 
conjecture would prove groundless. Sam pressed h 
golden hair to breathe deeply the opopanax scent 
with her youthful fragrance. 

“Why do you go to sea?” she asked. 
“T don’t know. It’s a question every seaman asks. During the w 
went to sea so I could serve Uncle Sam without killing people. I n 
knew a sailor who really loved the sea, but I have known many ; 
who was grateful for the chance it gave him to straighten out | 
in his life. 

“Ordinarily I would stop ashore until I became restless and 
back to sea without thinking anything about it, but you’re m 
try to evaluate the different kinds of life and choose the best. Whe 
I’m on deck in the night watches I may be able to put my thoughts in 
order; just now I’m bewildered. I have seen too many bombs drop and 
I have heard too many men groan in pain. I have been too close to 
hatred, vindictiveness, the lust to kill. War has confused me and soured 
me against life. I need to recapture my faith in mankind and . . Bs 

Sam hesitated, so Rosaleen, with a woman's intuition, finished the 
sentence for him: “And in God, Sam.” 

“Yes, I guess that’s about A ¥ > 

“T didn’t know you were religious. ; aa ; 

“Fevery sailor fo rie only most of us dislike making a public © = 
display of it. We find we can worship best as Christ told us to, behind ; 
the closed doors of our cabins—or during the graveyard watch at night, 
alone under the stars.” . ” 

Sam paused to fill his lungs deeply with the night smell of Papi: 

- ‘ iv d swamp carried by the moun- 

the fenny emanations of jungle, mvet, an P : wa 
slain soe: : <a ati the stench of sweating men am 
tain wind to the alluvial plains, where t ; 

the fragrance of perfumed women, the combined odors of food, tobaceg) 

1e fragrance of pe or European grogshops mingle 


garbage, smoke, Chinese opium dens, If odor neither pleasant nor 
to express the essence of Papeete itseit—an 


ahr 


straighter, and said, “Anyway, 


Toul Jose what little faith I have—and maybe I shall find 
pe a delectable place that I shall settle there, away from it 


i ed 
i rl, and together they stared across 
etc ct coor i spre infinitely far away. 


Jwphet and the barrier reef, seemingly mis ; ee 
The fantastically modeled crags of Moorea, twelve miles across the 
channel, stood vaguely defined against the sky. The moon had sunk, 
leaving the Seven Sisters twinkling in the west, while above them 
ine-eyed Aldebaran and flaming Sirius watched in lonely splendor. 

The cold mountain wind trailed past them to blur the starlight on the 
silver-black lagoon. The town was very still and only the far-spaced arc 
lamps were alight; but from the market, three blocks away, they could 
hear faintly the rattle and clap of a Chinaman’s cart and the honking 
hom of the passenger bus coming in from the districts. And presently 
Rosaleen whispered in a timid, almost a scared little voice: 

“Tell me, Sam, why you chose Farue-nui for a place to settle down 
and raise vegetables and chickens. It is so far away—so lonely.” 

“You're asking for the Strickland legend,” Sam told her. “Cuddle 
under my coat if you’re cold, and I will tell you a tale of the days when 
the South Pacific Ocean was called the Great South Sea.” 


‘65 A PRISONER IN PARADISE 8 
(Sam Strickland’s Story) 


It WAs ABOUT SEVENTY-FIV 
Joseph Strickland, bade 


against him at Farue-nui. That was on April 10. 
My father learned of the mutiny heal 
years after it had happened. His mot vel 
and he himself knew nothing of his father Py ow 

he was not born until two months after the captain had saile 
for me, I have read the letter so many times that I know of 
heart, and I feel myself as well acquainted with the old bigot as. 
had actually sailed with him. i 

He told how he had found an uncharted island nine degrees south 
of the equator and in about 162 degrees of west longitude. On this island : 
lived a savage Polynesian people unknown to any white man ta 
certain disqualified Catholic priest named Father Emmanuel, who | 
arrived ten years earlier in a native canoe. _ 

It seems that Prince Tu-Tai of Farue-nui had sailed his canoe more than 
a thousand miles to Tahiti, where he leamed something of European 
ways and Christianity. He was converted by a London Missionary 
Society blackcoat and became a devoted churchman in his own pri > 
way. When the time came for him to return to his home island he 
decided to take a missionary with him, but for some time he could find 
no one who would trust himself to a long sea voyage in an open canoe. 
Then he met Father Emmanuel, a profligate priest who had been 
suspended for living openly with Tahitian girls and for drunkenness. 
Neither of these peccadillos spelled sin to Prince Tu-Tai. He begged = 
priest to return with him, and because Emmanuel was on the the =< 
d.t.s and suicide he agreed. Sy ee seduced a girl from 
roval Pomare family named Terii and put tosea. 

Well, my ance ea claimed that Prince Tu-Tai sailed and _ a 
and rested on various islands for two years before he finally perme ) 
home island: and during that time Father inn = 
the prince’s wife, Terii, a baby girl, whom he n sibs 

_ ing the long passage a spiritual regeneration’ came $9 
strangest of all, during the tong tasy and he stepped ashore on 


Pater Je nted his apos nd | 
Father Emmanuel. He trepe bition to Christianize the heathens! 


Farue-nui inspired with the am 


j ca gods and the popish heresy— 


«(hs 


up at ee clean se at, and the 
, pagan prince. Yes, I can see no -a sincere 
ace, probably after his affair with the 
. the Calvinist, Captain Joe, wrote 
: inken charlatan, a popish profligate, his mortal enemy in 
‘rit as well as the flesh. 
stter return to Captai Joe's 
Calvinism to some real 


story. At Farue-nui he saw a chance 
heathens—save souls from both the 
so he decided to anchor in the snug 
ive his crew a chance to clean the 


ter and wood his brig, gt 
scurvy my of their systems with fresh fruit, and preach the gospel of 


Se ae | his mate George Ellis went to work .on the souls of the 
savages, while his crew tumed their undivided and lustful attention to 
the flesh. For a week or ten days Grandpa Joe preached and sang psalms 
while his men feasted and copulated. You will be able to surmise what 
kind of a carouse the men had by a quotation from Grandpa Joe’s letter. 
He wrote—and, as I said, I can quote his letter virtually word for word: 

“Farue-nui is a vortex of iniquity, the Sodom of the Pacific, a thorn 
in the eyes of the just. All is contradiction, licentiousness, and obsequi- 
ousness. Virtue is not in Farue-nui; chastity is unknown. If a female be 
taken into my parlor for conversation, those outside say, ‘Oh, she is a 
whore to the teacher, and therefore she will soon be taken into the 
church.’ By eleven or twelve years of age all females are ravished. ‘The 
parents say, “Oh, let them alone, they are only children and will grow 
the faster for it’ Be not shocked, the half has not been told. The moral 
character of the native teachers themselves is hateful. I would to God 
that they were free from shame, but let a man be ever so wicked, if he 


has the chiefs or kin igh Tg te a8 
g on his side, it is impossible _ 
to punish him.” possible, howso 


ever guilty he be, 


And 12 i 
ee 7. _ was written after both Father Emmanuel and 
of iis h Ae well as some missionaries from a ship called Messenger 
vas y o™ of 
~ a. a se on the poor heathens for thirty vears. So it 
9 imagine the wild times C i P y had a 
) Imag mes Captain Joe’s crew had ashore. 
ut hat was child’s play to what happened after the ship’ 
distilled a barrel of spirits. With a f lonedaael cae a 
dizzy brains the sail . la ew tots of raw alcohol exciting their 
: 1€ sailors were not satisfied with ranjn; ; 
oman and appropriating anything \ my 
beasts! No! Few beasts kil] 


very available 
that took their fancy Th y became 


cll exce ¢ 
lil @x¢ >pt for food or elf prot ction. 7 hese 


pe ~ Fee 


ming ashore. Next moming the brig retum 
for him because he was the only one, exc 
could navigate; but he was safely hidden ir 
caves in what Grandpa Joe called the W call 
gave up the search and put to sea; and probably they wer 
after, for Mary E. Strickland was never again seen or heard 
Bedford. ‘ 
Captain Joe was mighty glad to have Ellis with him, for he 
hands full fighting Father Emmanuel’s “popish reac 
One and Only True Religion, and planning escape. oe 
Yes, escape. He claimed the savages guarded him day and n 
Because of his psalm singing and preaching they reckoned he was 
white priest and as such could protect them from demons—sucl 
mutinous crew of the Mary E. Strickland—who might attack th 
the sea. They wanted a white man to protect them from white men 
much the same as a civilized man pays a gangster to protect him from 
gangsters. “<a 
Had I been there I fancy I should have made the best of it—sort of 
struggled along and endured being marooned on the last earthly  e 
dise: for Farue-nui was an earthly paradise in those days, as anyone ¢ a 
spell out by reading between the lines of Grandpa Joe's letter. I suppose 
it has gone to the devil by now, like the rest of the South Sea Islands. 
Anyway, he and Ellis schemed for years to escape. The mate might ae 
aie ¢ of the big double canoes like the one in 
oyage to Tahiti, but he was too 
othe aland absorbed them 
sradise, and in a few years the i he . 
iradise, a : “ or intuitively or otherwise, that 
to their old way of life and that they 
They were given more 
they were lost forever to the old 


ss 


tape, 


Before long the natives seeme 
they were no longer fit to retum 
had lost even the will to retum. 
built homes; Ellis picked a wife; 
in New Bedford and at seal 


¥ 


, retu ned, but my orandfather—never! 
vrewhat of a free liver; Grandpa Joe was a married man 
~~ ager d Grandpa Joe had a Victorian con- 


hs ity, austerity, and sanctimony. I doubt 
) er ou ede that shame—s-h-a-m-e—more than 

oe traint held him a prisoner. For my honored granddad fell in 
—. though love sublimated his religious piety to something really 
es oe him it was deadly sin: it was bigamy. Satan had tempted him, 
; Fa he had fallen: for a little time he had forgotten the wife he had 
Jeft with child in New Bedford. Poor old puritan! I wonder if he gave 
himself wholeheartedly to Mercy, with always, in the back of his mind, 
the hideous bogies, sin and remorse, chastising him? 

Yes, Rosaleen, it was Mercy, the daughter of Father Emmanuel by 
Prince Tu-Tai’s wife Terii—Father Emmanuel, the fanatical Catholic 
priest! My honored granddad committed bigamy by marrying the 
daughter of a priest; but incidentally he also married, as it were, all the 
‘ royal lands of Farue-nui, for Tu-Tai, doting on the girl Mercy, had 
7 bequeathed to her, in a perfectly legal document, the entire royal 

inheritance! Grandpa Joe explained that Terii had given the king a 
legitimate son named Moana-rai; but Mercy was dearer to him than he, 
for she was a living reminder of that adventurous voyage to Tahiti, and 
she exemplified Western civilization and Christianity, which seem to 
have made a profound impression on the pagan prince. 

What a blind and incorrigible bigot my granddad must have been! 
His letter is full of love and e: first : . 
ee nit remorse: first the one, then the other. He 
Bedford ena painful remembrance of his wife in New 
oa as ee “ amipen the fire of his love for Mercy. He must 

th sant a every embrace the 
mission and had 


hae t each other’s throat was — 
Calvinist Joe Stri ya 1er's throat was the marriage of the 
Tickla : ; P : 
i nd to the Catholic Mercy. They had a fine bloody 
Preacher there wa cpg ‘tween the priest and the 
: $ nO peace until Father Emmanuel died. Even then 
ot Joe’s Calvinists soon became the 
ed to force their religion down the 
€ succeeded, but I guess the devil 
lace for < : , 1 gucss the ¢ , 
Place, for a new champion appeared for the Catholic 


f time. He w, 
1 Joe € was the Irish Beachcomber—that was the 
2€ ever gave him. 


more powerful sec 
Catholics’ throats, 
had his eyes on the 
Cause in the nick 0 
only name Captair 


t and of course tri 
They tight hay 


Ellis was “ 


castaway life, But you = % 
in his losing her. a self-cent 
of Mara as a punishment for the d 
he seemed not to remember that he 
Emmanuel’s heart by marrying his 
to me, is an example of the Law of Ka 
Catholic priest’s heart by marrying his daughter; the 
breaks her father’s heart by marrying a beachcor 
difficult for us to understand, however, for we modems do not < 
sectarianism as seriously as did our forefathers. Howbeit, I take it t 
Mara’s seduction by the Irish Beachcomber killed my grandfather. 
And I take it that remorse was the predetermining sentiment that 
influenced him to leave all his property to his wife Mary a 
but the immediate sentiment must have been his bitter disa 
in Mara and his hatred of the Irish Beachcomber. Anyway, 
will, wrote the story of his thirty years on Farue-nui in the one long 
letter, and sent them, with the map I mentioned a while back, 
packet addressed to Mary Strickland. She had died some years before, so 
the packet was opened by my father, Elihu Strickland, and six months — 
later he received word from a missionary of the London Society that 
Captain Joe had died in Farue-nui on January 14, 1901. 


Sam paused in his story, again to bury his face in Rosaleen’s golden 
hair and to breathe a faint memory of the opopanax scent she had wont 
the day before. At that moment she was very dear to him. He felt 
vaguely that she would eventually be his wife: it — ip 
and yet the outer veneer of his conscious mind rejected er pre | 
feared the responsibility and the shackles to his freedom would 


force upon him. 
Just now she was his wife, in 
her always; and if only he coul 


the spirit. He felt that he had lived with 
d continue on this platonic way rather 
than turn onto the path of sensuous hee ee 
its pecuniary entailments, its sex }€ 5 i . ionment! ce 
Buying a marriage license and suffering the marriage ceremony might 


considered a detail they had happily overlooked. 


” i i 
“You are a dangerous gitl, fair Rosemounde,” he whispered, recalling 


a iceeen T i How can I tell him that the Irish 
Beachcc Se Cur, wy own father? If only Papa vigeo 
were here, or old Uncle Mose, to help me! I ought to speak to Brother 
Bart, but would his advice be disinterested? He looked at Sam = a 
funny way; it scared me. I wonder what's in the back of his head. And 
Pendergast! They'll both be in Farue-nui for the hurricane season; and 
Father and me, and maybe Sam!” 

She felt her flesh go cold. She wanted to throw her arms around Sam 
and kiss him passionately and beg him never to leave her, to cleave to 
her always, to protect her from the beasts she sensed were waiting only 
for the death of her father before they seized her lands and wealth. “They 
will fight for it tooth and nail!” she thought. “But Sam can have every- 
thing; only let him take me and protect me from the beasts! ‘They are 
jackals: jackals that wait for a dying man’s last breath, that live on 
the dead!” 

When Sam spoke again she was shocked by his lighthearted and 
slightly bantering tone; it seemed fantastic that the man who held her 
in his arms should be wholly unaware of her distress. 


I told you that Grandpa Joe (Sam went on) left all his property to 
Mary Strickland and her heirs in perpetuity. The land alone, he claimed, 
comprised the best half of a fertile coral island fifteen miles in circum- 
ference; also there were houses, a trading station, pearling cutters and 
diving outfits, and an iron cashbox full of pearls and gold money. The 
will was signed by my grandfather and by King Tu-Tai in lieu of 
some . bs dead. You will remember that the king had left the 
<4 ce . =» mea of to his legitimate son. Grandpa got the 
it were, his will WE ob wise enough to have the king sanction, as 
Eskridge of His iistaty’s leg by a Captain Robert Lee 

He died within a few Moves of aaa . 4 
Bethe had written « as al ‘senng and mailing the document, 

a ary clause in which he left five thousand 
dollars to his old shipmate George F]]j pigs: 
9 Gs Nis executor scorge Ellis on the condition that Mr. Ellis 


and that he pay es , 
take charge of hee | € pay to whomsoever was appointed to 


land, until the legatees claimed it, the sum of one 


the land itself. But I 
has the property proba 
It will be interesting to visit the island 
marooned and lived such an adventuro 
heart, that I still only half believe there is a Fan 
I was a lot younger, I dreamed of landing on a. torybook 
island where maidens welcomed me with flower wreaths and sc 
drums boomed, young people danced on a moonlit coral strand, str 
men broke into tears, and an incredibly old King Tu-Tai threw his « 
around me, rubbed noses, and blubbered, “At last you have come, g1 f 
child of Captain Joe. Enter into your inheritance, my son, and take my _ 


7 pe 


beautiful virgin daughter to wife!” . . . But having lived to more dis- — 
cerning years, I am now aware that it won't be so simple, At | nt 


the whole thing resolves into an amusing adventure, and I shall not be r 
disappointed, no matter how it ends. 


aly 


: 
@ 
“That is some consolation!” Rosaleen thought; then she asked Sam 


why his father had not claimed the inheritance, and, “It’s like this,” 
he explained. “My father wrote several times to “To Whom It May 
Concern, Farue-nui Island, South Pacific Ocean, but received no 
He had left the sea, but for a time he dallied with the idea of 
to Farue-nui as a passenger. Nothing came of it, however, for his health 


was poor. He died in the influenza epidemic of 1918, shortly after 1 was 


born. . 
“You see, Rosaleen, no one of my family took the inheritance very 


seriously. It was something they joked about. One of them might pe 
‘T own a cannibal isle in the South Seas,’ or show the —_ So : 
map, or even read the letter as 4 curiosity in our family history. 

did not take it seriously, until I found myself aboard an army transport 


: i to me 
in the Southwest Pacific during the war. Then one day it 


, : ittle I determined 

that I was in the same ocean as Fanon ee pr took shape 
iat as ale claiming my 1 2 si i 

to visit the place. As to § ake civilized war so charming. With 


during one of those incidents that make ‘+h two enemy planes 
my ship full of dead and wounded marines and wi 


y not get aw  perenits y not live on my 
_ hegale Farue-nui?’ Then, I remember clearly, i 
‘a one time at a youngster who had had his chin shot anor 

groaning, and the blood was leaking through his bandage onto ee 
=? Ww y say more? I knew I was due for Farue-nui; and here I am, ; 


‘my dear, awaiting a passage.” 


The cathedral bell tolled for early mass. Its ae aie 
harmony with the solemn hour before the dawn. € ar caiatoms 
off. The mountain jungle had respired its night-long noxious ns i 
= now the wind flowed down the valleys to stream past Sam and Ros , 
fresh and clean with the smell of rain. A Frenchman pedaled pi on : 

bicycle, whistling a jazz tune, a basket swinging from one handle er an 
4 from the lagoon came the yodeling call of a fisherman, as strangely re- 
mote as a cry from a past age. Then, with blasphemous dissonance, the 
market bell broke into and offered a profane accompaniment to the 
solemn claustral call from the cathedral; and all at once, with an exciting 
abruptness that shocked Sam’s senses, a gust of wind whorled down 
Rue Bonaparte, heavy with the aroma of roasting coffee. It stimulated all 
his senses: not only did it make his mouth water but also it wakened 
him to the meaning of the cathedral bell—worshipers, afraid, kneeling to 
Mary; the meaning of Rosaleen in his arms—precious flesh soon withered 
but holding the promise of life everlasting. With his mind confused 
by contending thoughts of God and labor and love and hot fresh 
coffee with cinnamon rolls at Moo Fat’s restaurant, Sam leaned over to 
kiss Rosaleen passionately; then he heard her voice, faltering and afraid: 

“Your aunt Mara and—and her husband—are living on your land—in 
Farue-nui.” 

For a little time her words were as meaningless as the drone of voices 
in a crowded restaurant, for Sam’s attention was fixed in anticipation of 
a table laden with ham and eggs and French-fried potatoes, cinnamon 
rolls and a steaming cup of coffee; then gradually he understood and 
asked, perplexed: “How do you happen to know about Aunt Mara? 
Have you been to Farue-nui?” 

“Yes, Sam, I was born there.” 

“Born there! God’s curse of Satan on me! Really?” 


“ . . y . . 
I am afraid so, Sam. You see, my father is the Irish Beachcomber. 


His name is Padraic Casey.” 


“al 
: 


“a4 
FROM WHERE HE SAT ON THE BALCONY ets 
‘ OF Mrs, 
politan Club, Sam Strickland could see, beyond # 
Taonoa Road, the mountains of Tahiti, mh 
veil of clouds; Paparoa Valley, precipitous-sided and 
sweep of coconut plantations dropping down to the alluvial 
on his right hand the water front, with the big trading firms fac 
a paved road shaded by poinciana trees. A fleet of schooners lay wit ‘ 
their square sterns to the sea wall and their mooring lines bent to the 
muzzles of old cannons planted in the embankment. By tuming his — 
head slightly Sam could see the wharves and customs sheds and, bey ; 
a tramp steamer anchored midway in the bay, her hull supe 
against the creaming barrier reef and a band of cobalt sea. _ : = 
Now and again the drowsy late-afternoon stillness was broken by the 
clatter of a Chinaman’s cart or the tinkle of a bicycle bell. The wee: ) 
sounded from the vegetable-oil mill on Fareute Point. A sailor on one 
of the schooners stretched, yawned, and shuffled across the deck to ri 
four bells. From Ah Foo’s restaurant below the club came a spicy 
of oriental cooking. The baskets of ferns hanging above the railing 
stirred in a gust from the sea; and Sam filled his lungs deeply, unaware 
that it was the fresh salty air that had suddenly animated his spirits. 
Lifting his glass, he held it to his lips a full moment, sipping slowly 
and relishing the cold bitter tang of Mrs. Casey’s home-brewed ale. 
The Tropicopolitan Club was a snug haven to lure the sailor away 
from the sea. The cane chairs fitted a big man’s body; the railing and : 
tables were made to rest a big man’s feet. When there was no breath : 
of wind in the street below an easy breeze cooled the skipper, the 
supercargo, the pearl buyer, the trader loafing on the balcony, and then 
passed through the dining room, the bar, and the bedrooms to breathe 
a spell of forgetfulness over the accumbent habitué. ‘Thus it was - 
many a world-weary islander had wandered up Mrs. Casey's dim an 
narrow stairway virtually to be lost to the slightly more strenuous life 
in the town below. oan 
Furthermore, the epicurean club member could dine in the = = 
quict inner room or on the balcony; and he could dine well, ; 


i: 


heavy drinkers to a noble 


henotheism wherein soun 
Jusion of certain of the lesser potables. 


glorified but not to the exc j 
Perhaps most felicitous of all, at Mrs. Casey's club no one poked an 
officious nose into one’s bedroom at night. So long as ones indiscretions 
were decently veiled, no one meddled in one’s weaker brother's private 


life. If it were suggested to Mrs. Casey that things were not as they 
should be between Archie McDuff and the chambermaid, she would 
ation, “I am a respectable house!” and more 


retort with furious indign 
than likely ask one to find other lodgings. So long as the guest eschewed 


murder, grand larceny, arson, and rape on the premises he was left to 
settle his own account with his conscience. 

For, like many another person whose entire life has been devoted to 
one profession, Mrs. Millie Casey identified herself with her place of 
business, at first in her mother’s boardinghouse in Sydney and later in the 
Tropicopolitan Club in Papeete. Thus, to her, there was nothin incom- 

‘dale | § 
patible in her pronouncement: “I am a respectable house.” Lachrymosely 
emotional except when the reputation of her house was at stake, this 
Ceresian woman had become only slightly flaccid in late middle life. 
Years over the kitchen range had not stooped or rounded her shoulders. 
She stood straight as the Cyrenaic Venus, and, though huge-breasted, 
big-boned, and wide-hipped, she had gone only slightly to fat. In fact, 
she was still a fine, upstanding woman. 
Pi Bland or fretful, prudish or conniving depending on the partic- 
ie cnn of the moment, Mrs. Casey accepted without question 
ee ) oi to the appetites of men. So long as her establishment's 
a te oho nit involved she blocked all visual and intuitive evidence 
si Earn tendencies. That the flesh succumbed to mortal 
ephe me ood as well as had her mother before her; that woman 
en created to be loved by man w: lf-evide at s 

Saat heey 3 ) was a self-evident truth; that she 
een insufficiently loved was the tragedy of her li 
Sie asculiar biolovic agedy of her life; that Rosaleen, 

ee DID ogical way, had been born to be love ~ accepted 
unconditionally—only < . o be loved she accepte 
an aie 4 oped that masculine Sam Strickland might 

) ate his gratitude to the complace othe 30 

generously trusted her daughter to his care es a 


as profitable Tropicopolitan 
ion of the best half of ¢ 
As Sam sat daydreaming on 
Rosaleen as his wife—but only for 
he loved her for her own sweet sake, 
warmth to lead to Martiage; there 
marrying her, and this chilled his love, Yesterde. 
self in quest of a forgotten inheritance on a faty 
found himself facing family rows and nae 
ae to assure his inheritance; and ; oom ‘ 
we mony al he ml 
she was still an adorable girl, Y } 
been a thing of the spirit; today Farue-nui iil | a 
marrying her had identified her as a thing of the —— 
Sam poured another glass of ale and drank it slow! pie 
invited his soul, but to no avail. The alcoholics, lined at the ay 
their evening apéritifs, were not whooping too loudly; he seemed still 
to feel the kiss of Rosaleen on his cheek—yet he was troubled, for beyond . 
the harbor and its fringe of barrier reef lay a wide arc of the Great South 
Sea, flung out in a gesture of reproach and challenge. It seemed in- 
violable; yet he knew that the seaman need only sail large before 
the trade wind, wh i oon 
, when the horizon would retreat, leaving its treasure of 
islands abandoned like the loot of a barbarian army. 

Glancing abstractedly across the harbor, Sam noticed the masts of a 
trading schooner above the northwest point, bowing stiffly as though 
with matronly disapproval, the sticks of a decayed old lady proud of her 
tradition. Probably she was down from the Northern Islands with a 
cargo of copra and mother-of-pearl shell, and with little brilliantine jars 
full of pearls, But, whatever her cargo, to Sam Strickland she also was a 
teproach and challenge, oppressing his spirit with nostalgia for the 
sequestered spaces of the midmost ocean. ‘ 

He had never seen the Northern Islands and yet they seemed to him a 
Spiritual home, a promised land. Perhaps the old vessel now Conan 
Ros am called at Farue-nui—Captain Joe's Farve-nui—his Famenet 

Osaleen’s Farue-nui 
s Farue-nui! alin round the point, and 


Again | : h 
6 1¢ glanced at the schooner NOW 
for a little time he seemed to hear the soft churning, gulping sound 


under her counter, the patter of reef points against her sails. She 


a her” he mused as he watched her square away 
Bs at bec syesd of wil It must be a man’s job 
old lady in a blow!” ee cen the all but 
Staring at the a paaylongs ns, Sa Strickland 
rs a “at ie of excitation but failed to ae 
it with the fragrance of gardenia blossoms momentarily was a7 
the , 
“ra eee <a gitl, standing by his table with a ae ae _ 
Fora little time she chattered in the childishly naive and wholly chat” 
a oy ceagen = a Sndaping = chaste white 
the fragrance of gardenia blossoms; thoug a a 
flowers in Dinah’s auburn hair he failed again to associate their frag ey: 
i with the quickening of his heartbeat. But Sam had been cis : 
believe in the masochistic tenet that happiness is somehow sinful an 
in ennobling. : 
| M But Dinah Ae have taught him to recapture the happy irresponst- 
bility of childhood. Dinah was personable, amoral, and therefore sinless; 
for (according to her Amerindian friend, Uncle Mose) sin is no more 
than a name given to that which men believe to be disadvantageous 
to the general welfare or to be contemned by God. And Dinah possessed 
the playful and confiding soul of a primitive girl, the light brown skin, 
brown eyes, and auburn hair of a sylvan goddess. 
She was the type of girl men love madly but make their mistress; 
conversely, Rosaleen was the type men love mildly but marry, Further- 
more, though Sam was not to learn this until later, Dinah also was a 
daughter of Padraic Casey, but by a different mother from Rosaleen’s; 
and lastly, she loved Sam Strickland with all her gentle—if at times vio- 
lently rebellious—heart and soul. . . . 
“Dinah!” 
“Yes, Sam.” 
“Who is that fine old schooner with the steeved-up bowsprit, clipper 
bows, high poop, and thwartship house steaming toward the passage?” 
“That's Schooner Dawn, of course.” 
“Why the Schooner? Wouldn’t plain Dawn be enough?” 
“Certainly not. She’s an aristocrat, Sam. She deserves her title as much 


y, § 3 ‘hee 1 Hitec: it ae 

Sort green ae ree 

re do you suppose she hails romp” 
“She's down from Farue-nui, of course—my fat} 
stopped abruptly, confused, for she did uorepan | 
Casey was her father, a 

“Your father’s island! Steady on, my dear, you’ 
old Captain Joe Strickland, are you?” a 

“Mercy, no!” Dinah laughed, relieved. “There are lots of v 
Farue-nui, Sam; only a few of them are descended from your ; 
grandfather.” 

“Thank God!” Sam sighed. “And I forgive you for calling him 
it was a generous word.” Then he asked her if she knew the master 
Schooner Dawn. 

“Yes, Sam, he’s Captain Viggo Rasmussen. You will meet him and 
his engineer, Uncle Mose, for they always stop with us.” iy: 

Dinah’s lips parted slightly in a smile wistful and devoted; then she 
turned and moved across the balcony to disappear through the dining- — 
toom doorway. The fragrance of gardenia blossoms was whisked away 
by a little gust from off the sea. Sam filled his lungs deeply with the clean 
air. He thought he could smell the sea. For a little space he watched 
Schooner Dawn stand in to the passage; then he glanced beyond her to 
the infinite expanse of blue untroubled ocean. 

Out there ships were plying to strange ports; out there ships had 
plied since the days of the ancient Polynesian navigators: sailing canoes 
with brown-skinned barbarians scanning the horizon for the green peaks 
of undiscovered islands; Magellan, Drake, Mendafia; Spanish galleons 
from the Philippines; Resolution, Discovery, Adventure; tea clippers 
from China; blackbirders eastbound for the Chinchas; John Williams's 
Messenger of Peace with its deck cargo of psalm-singing blackcoats; 
Flying Cloud homeward-bound from Frisco; Bully Hayes and his dapper 
sai ling partner Ben Pease aboard Leonora, evading His Majesty's ecw 
Rosario; Papeete making her famous sixteen-day run from the Golden 
Gate to Tahiti; Southern Cross, Tropic Bird, Galillea; luxury ships, rca 
of-war, tramp steamers; went Sa pes og freedom an 
spiritual exaltation in the last, the inviolable tr aaa 
“The sea or the soft life in a tropic port?” He mused. “I wish I knew 

. 6 hte yt leen really wants to make a land- 
my own mind. I wonder if this girl Rosa y 
lubber of me, Oram I getting soft? It never before occurred to me to stop 


he 


a 


the decorum of a reformed bawd, stiffened her sticks, 
turned up her nose, muffled her exhaust, and leis 
harbor to come to moorings directly in front of Mrs. 


Club. 
That cee as should be expected, and it was no more than proper that 


a reef boat should be lowered immediately and the white-lad Zan 
of Captain Viggo Rasmussen and Chief Engineer Moses’s Exodus s ro 
climb into her and be pulled to Mrs. Casey's private jetty, where they 
disembarked, The distance was not so great that Sam had any difficulty 
4 in noticing that the captain’s step was remarkably buoyant for such a 
: fat and stumpy man. He pranced along the jetty, up the embankment, 
and across the road; he tripped under the balcony and bounded up the 
stairs; he caracoled past Sam, his face pinkly beaming, and finally 
bounced through the barroom doorway. 

Sam noticed that the bouncing captain wore his shore clothes with 
unconscious grace, his plump body filling but not bulging them. They 
seemed to fit him as well as his shore face, which last was rugged yet 
genteel, the face of a Scandinavian seaman who was also a connoisseur 
of food, liquor, and pretty women. Not so Mr. Moses’s Exodus. 

Sam tumed to watch the engineer, who had lagged farther and farther 
behind, his legs as stiff and pendulous as those of an automaton, his 
arms rigid at his sides. The captain had curvetted into the barroom 
when Mr. Exodus was jerking across the road. He looked neither to right 
nor left, his legs being animated by some mechanism that had no control 
over the rest of his body; and when he, too, had disappeared bencath 
the balcony Sam heard his footfalls on the stairs, slowly and evenly 
spaced for a man long at sea who was entering such a haven as Mrs. 
Casey's club. The sound of his footfalls came sharply: clack-clack, clack- 
clack. There was a pause when he reached the first landing, then, slower 
still: clack-clack, clack-clack. The sound fascinated Sam. For some in- 
explicable reason he shunned turning his head toward the top flight of 
stairs. Clack-clack, clack-clack. Then silence. - 

Why a man climbing the stairs of Mrs. Casey's Tropicopolitan Club 


“Oh, once I had an Irish gal, and she was 
Away, haul away, it a 
But now I’ve got a nigger one she drives me 
Away, haul away, Jo.” +n ly 


A woman’s voice: “Enough of that, boys! I'll have you to under 
that I am a respectable house!” = 

Sam sighed. “That's one way to forget the war and settle all 
problems,” he thought, still conscious of the troubling figure of Mr. 
Exodus, staring at him, no doubt. Dallying with his glass, he noticed 
Miss Dinah hurrying from the dining-room doorway toward the caday- 
erous man at the head of the stairway. 

Had he tumed he might have wondered why Dinah whispered so 
rapidly and excitedly to the engineer; why the cadaverous man leaned — 
down to kiss her; why they both stared at him, the one with sardonic 
amusement, the other with undisguised devotion. 

“Come aboard, Mose! No sleeping on watch! Step lively!” 

The call had come from one of the alcoholics in the barroom doorway. 
As though roused from a trance, the chief engineer of Schooner Dawn, 
with Dinah clutching his arm, stalked across the balcony, a long brown 
cigarette dangling from his lips. 

Sam had seen in his travels many a sight stranger than Mr. Exodus 
but none that affected him in the same troubling way, tempered by 
amusement and a feeling of unreality. The engineer seemed conscious 
that his coat, though clean, white, and stiffly starched, hung limply from 
his inarticulate shoulders and that either his pants were too big or his 
backside too small, The whole Exodian ensemble seemed uncouth save 
only for his hair, which, though thin — a was parted precisely 
in the middle and plastered down with bnihanune. 

“T shall be arunk tonight,” he said hollowly as he clap-clapped toward 
the barroom. 


“Uncle Mose—please!” Dinah scolded. 
Sam sensed that Mr. Exodus was also painfully —— tia 
and obscene size of his hands, and perhaps that = a 


behind his helmet, clutched close to his chest; an 


nore alive than his right eye, which was as yellow as 
scarcely discernible from the white. ‘The natural eye 
ket of bone, while the cheeks were sterile gray 
saving feature was his chin, for, though undercut, 


he droned, staring at Sam with his glass eye only. 
Sam Strickland.” i 

“Good evening!” Sam gasped, taken by surprise. 

“I see you've been fighting,” the Amerindian sighed. 

a your pardon.” 2 

pe bobe—arson—murder—mayhem 

il Mr. Exodus sighed, turned, and stalked into the barroom, with Dinah 

. still clutching his arm. Almost instantly the whoops of the alcoholics 
dwindled away. “Look who’s there! Good ol’ Mose!” a generous soul 
bellowed. Then silence save for the tinkle of a spoon against a glass as 
John mixed his special ram punch for Captain Rasmussen and his 


Amerindian engineer. 


«e§ THE CAPTAIN OF SCHOONER DAWN 8 


“DINAH MUST HAVE TOLD HIM MY NAME,” SAM SURMISED. “I WONDER 
why? Maybe because Schooner Dawn is down from Farue-nui.” And a 
moment later: “War!” he grumbled. “Haven't I got rid of the stench 
of war? I have bathed and I have been fumigated and I have burned 
my equipment. I'll brain the next man who speaks of war: Caesar’s wars 
or Alexander's wars, World War I or World War II.” 

He checked himself, sighed, and tapped the bell on his table. A 
moment later Rosaleen appeared, tugging the captain and the engineer 
by their coat sleeves from the barroom to his table. 

“Meet Captain Rasmussen and Mr. Exodus, Captain Sam Strickland,” 
she introduced them, and added: “Captain Strickland has just been 
discharged from the Army. He was master of a transport in the Southwest 


Pacific.” 


Then, abruptly, as though ©: 
he stated: “Padraic Casey’s mind and t 
Mara will live to kiss her nephew from New Bed 
His speech ended so abruptly that Sam co 
period. ., 
“He talks like an oracle,” Sam . “I supp 
Dinah told him about me while they were in the b: Th 
have talked fast.” oon 
Captain Rasmussen had been smiling noncommittally. For the months _ 
that Sam associated with him the equivocal smile seldom left his lips 
but when it did harden to a frown hell broke loose on Sch 
and his seamen gave his stumpy arms a wide berth. He was 
a boxer gone immoderately to fat, and his character, inherite 
long line of Scandinavian seamen, had been refined but not d 


as was demonstrated when aboard Schooner Dawn he dined off a t of : 
La Paloma sardines with the same decorum, if not elegance, as he would 
off a prime sirloin au jus. Probably there was no affectation in rt 
tain’s strict adherence to some of the rules of etiquette. Lord pity th 
imprudent passenger who masticated with his mouth open. “Sir,” Viggo 
would sputter indignantly, “perhaps you will find it more congenial 
having your victuals with the livestock forward in the waist.” Or again, 
should a cockroach be found in the soup, a likely mishap aboard a 
trading schooner, the captain was quite capable of summoning the cook 
and flinging the tureen at his head. 

A voyage with this trading skipper would be a memorable event to 
anyone, landsman or seaman, for Captain Viggo was one of the last of 
the colorful gentlemen-adventurers in the South Seas. Though his navi- 
gation was as rusty as the ironwork of his vessel, his seamanship and his 
local knowledge were profound. To be successful at this profession a man 
must have varied talents, He must have the skill to ply off and on within 
a cable’s length of a dangerous fringing reef so that bo ee 
may be taken aboard expeditiously. He must know what his : a 
schooner will stand: will that old forestaysail blow out - its oltrope 
in the oncoming squall or that peak halyard carry away pit 
calm? He must be liked by the natives or they will 


it 
i 


Captain Rasmussen had a pa 


(10 A : 
oard toot ifs Wingo Rasmussen was masterly in 


all his glorious optimism, his blustering yet pomp- 
his salty idiom, sententiousness, and poker-faced humor, 
; ternal side to his character, expressed 


sometimes virtuously as in his concern for his sailors and friends; some- 


times shockingly as when he turned over his cabin to a girl passenger but 


forced her mother to sleep on the midship house; sometimes whimsically 
as in his reaction to such creatures as an exhausted sea 
taken refuge on deck, the trade-room hen, or the pigs 
ineffectually by the main hatchway; sometimes wrathfully as when he 
ordered his mate to use his fists on a cheeky sailor. His favorite book was 
Rabelais, his favorite music grand opera, his favorite pastime cribbage, 
his favorite mania Swedish exercise indulged in during the solemn 
moments of the dawn. 


sea bird that had 
that rooted 


“Drinking beer at this time of day!” Captain Rasmussen blustered, 


puffing his cheeks and eying Sam with smiling disapproval. “With your 
permission, sir, we will take this sloppy stuff away. Rosaleen! Fetch me 
a liter of Martinique rum, limes, brown sugar, jug of ice water, clean 


glasses!” 


Rosaleen turned to leave, but she was halted by the captain’s call: 


“Steady on, my dear! I have a word for you. I saw Padraic Casey a time 
back, living like the Sultan of Siam up in Farue-nui, with his harem 


fattening in the patio and with old Aunt Mara prophesying the end of 
the world. Padraic was hale as ever and full as a topsail with tacks 
aboard. He told me to give you a smack on your pretty red lips and to 
temind you that the time has come to leave that mother of yours and 
come back north to keep house for him. Now just step alongside, 
Rosaleen, my dear, and I'll give you a sailor's buss.” 

Then he must have noticed that Sam was staring at Rosaleen and 
she at him, for he hmed: “So that’s how the coast lies!” And, muttering 
something to the effect that Rosaleen was as swect a packet as ever 


teefed down, shipshape and Bristol-fashion, he turned his smiling atten- 
tion to Sam. ; 
You lost no time in getting here,” Sam said when the captain had 


mixed a big jugful of punch and filled the glasses. 


"he engineer sighed, scratc 
“I heard the gentleman n ‘ ny 
like its old self again, now that the barbarian, e<-, 
to work the conversation i definits sehen 
had meant.” —. ae ag 
“The soldiers, man!” Mr. Exodus proaned. s 
glass eye while the live one darted way ad th 
concerting manner, “The soldiers came to these | 
barbarians came to the Aegean Isles. Where the one destroyed 
and the sword the other destroyed by vulgarity: brute force and vt 
garity, bulldozers and vulgarity! Coming in from the sea, at 
Rasmussen and I found them sprawled on this balcony, chewing gu 
splitting their infinitives, mixing wine, beer, anisette, ad re 
, oad laid hands on the women as though they were 
‘Line up the Federal Army! Three ways for a dollar!’ ir, was 
attitude toward ee . ee ~“ 

The captain made a “tch-tch!” noise reprovingly, as a parent to a s 
naughty child. The engineer drew deeply on his cigarette with evident 
satisfaction; then, throwing the stub over the rail, he added in a 
sepulchral croak: “I smell the pestilence of death! The remedy is that of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Let them perish in their own atomic debacle!” 

Mr. Exodus smiled within himself. It was a smile not cynical but 
wise, expressing the spirit of a fatalist who sees the hand of God in evil 
as well as in good; who loves mankind so well he anticipates eagerly the 
destruction of a civilization that, to him, is stagnant. 

A college graduate and a scholar in the classics, he had been a misfit 
among his own people in Oklahoma; but, like many of his breed, he had 
found sanctuary in the South Seas. He admitted that his parents, both 
rich half-caste Amerindians of the Cherokee nation, had named him 
Moses’s Exodus, but for the sake of euphony and dignity the Christian 
name had been abbreviated to Moses, or “Old Mose,” the adjectival 
“Old” being appended because, even in his youth, his satumine, eccen- 
tric, and morose temper had made him seem older than his years. , 

In the South Seas this man’s eccentricity had not entirely isolated him 
rs in the islands are unnoted for their 
a dubious wit had called 
But Mr. Exodus’s 


from his fellow men, for most settle’ 
conventionality. “Ports of mussing minds, 

a » ‘ at P ” 
these islands, “missing on two cylinders at least. 


1. Albeit a man whose natural tendency WAS "thin the 
- intellectual Saal i «hi ncelf as well. He was 
coat, and not only in his associates but in himsel nett and his 


appalled to discover the leering barbarian in his own : 
honesty > ired therefore that ie detest himself as well as his pau 
life in black depression, “| 
Thus Mr. Exodus groped through : tion was dulled 
periods of moderate tranquillity only when his percep 
by an immoderate use of narcotics and alcohol. theo Hees Gua? 
“All the queer fish of the world seem to migrate to navbeTl “a 
Sam thought; “or maybe the South Seas makes them er eens 
=. one of Rosaleen’s numéros when I’m an old-timer. At tha 
the possibility was not disturbing. Sam felt he might - —s 
any change that made him an individual, no matter how bizarre, rather 
than a unit in a respectable but otherwise characterless class, a quantity 
in a homogencous equation. 
meYouth?” Mr. Exedus mused, staring abstractedly at Sam. “Youth 
confusing its own ignorance with disillusionment, Youth has seen the 
Great Cataclysm and, because of its power to destroy, Youth has declared 
itself disillusioned. Youth sees the individual destroyed and associates 
the individual with itself. Youth fails to discem the Cataclysm as a 
power for good, surging through and cleansing the cesspool of civiliza- 
tion. Youth is concerned only with the preservation of Self in the 
stagnant slough of society.” 
With his attention fixed on Sam, Mr. Exodus let his mind go blank; 
and gradually he sensed in Sam a strong man who was afraid. ‘This man 
would face physical danger with a laugh, but he was afraid of life 
because he had been forced to believe life evil. A weaker man in his 
place might have taken refuge in religion or alcohol, but this man 
defended himself behind a pretense of truculence and godlessness. 
“Only Youth believes itself disillusioned,” the Amerindian mused. 
“Faith comes with age!” Gradually he became conscious of a feeling of 
mellowness warming his blood, and, recognizing it, he interpreted it as 
mingled sympathy and liking for Sam Strickland. A moment later he 
was shocked out of his reverie by Sam himself, who was saying to Captain 
Viggo with feigned casualness: : 
“Td like to sail with you, sir, if you are bound for Farue-nui—as a 
passenger, that is.” 
“I was afraid of it!” Mr. Exodus exclaimed in his usual insincerity, OF 


are a sailor, I take it—not a steamboat m 


= 
=< ete 
ey 
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perhaps to excuse himself to himself for a 
he thought: “Now the fat is in the fire!” - ddincs aa 
faces of Padraic Casey and his grandda ‘Gane See 
Ara Nangaro and his nephew David; Captain Sc roe 
and Supercargo Quintas Pendergast of Sclioonar as’ Tce 
Dinah. Each pair were natural enemies; and now $ i fecal 
of them all, had blundered into this contentious company of ec 
and bad. ee ae 
th must have a yarn with the lad,” Mr. Exodus resol i “Do 
yng innocent ike Sa sin danger of mpeg cee 

m 1s in danger of misplacing his He 
might get hurt, badly!” iii ; 

As though two of the faces from his reverie had been materialized 
before him, at that moment Captain Bartholomew Scripture and 
Supercargo Quintas P. Pendergast, Jr., stepped onto the balcony to take 
seats at the table adjoining Sam’s. The captain shook a reproving finger 
at the jug of rum punch by Viggo and, when Dinah came to serve him, 
ordered a lime squash. He shook another reproving finger when Pender- 
gast, slouching at the table in the best Cockney tradition, dropping 
his h’s and sniffing querulously, ordered a triple rum sec with Perrier 
water. 

Sam had noticed them only as figures passing by, for his attention 
had been on Dinah, who had moved from the dining room to Mr. 
Exodus and, standing behind his chair, patted his shoulders; and Sam 
had believed he noticed a tremor pass through the old man, a trace of 
color come into his cheeks. Then Dinah had been called by Captain 
Scripture, and Sam had seen her nose turn up contemptuously when the 
Cockney supercargo gave his order. : 

Sam glanced at the captain of Wife of Bath to find the man studying | 
him. For an instant their eyes met; then Scripture turned to Pendergast, 
but Sam had caught a look in his eyes that troubled him. “That man has 
some reason to be interested in my arrival here,” he thought. Let 3 q 
didn’t Rosaleen call him ‘Brother Bart’? That's it. He’s some kind of an 
in-law to her, so I suppose he’s mixed up in Captain Joe's lands too. 
Well, why not? Papeete is the port of call for Farue-nui; probably there 


are lots of Farue-nuians here.” ; 
A moment later he tumed to Captain 


Viggo, who was saying, “You 
an, | mean?” 


“I am, sir,” Sam replied. “I was never in steam until World War H, 


Dawn Sails North a 
4 small motor vessel in the 
lly, on a sudden impulse : “Moreover, . 
: ly om you know that my grandfather, old Sepia 
Strickland, sailed this ocean some seventy or eighty years 36°- ‘ 
had guessed as much,” Viggo admitted. “You ot ee 
better, for, though I never met Captain a nese - : og 
man in his day. I believe my engineer, Mr. Exodus, knew og a 


i rd my schooner; 
sir, | am wanting no steamboat lubbers aboard my eh er 0 So roe 


i Id be snug eno 
me if any berth I could offer you wou e snug a, of Gis plechend 


hat with high wa and all the coddli 
Sea hits el - een and suchlike shore comforts. 


It’s watch and watch on Schooner Dawn, and my mate, whose ete 
you might take, does a little sailorizing and what not for ten quid a 
month.” e 

“That will do for me, sit, if you will not carry me as passenger. ; 

While Sam spoke he noticed Captain Scripture turn in his direction 
with lips parted slightly, as though about to speak; then he saw Pender- 
gast lift his glass to his lips, smile or sneetr—it was impossible to deter- 
mine which—and wink at the tectotaler. 

“Hm!” from Viggo as he sat down another punch, “I am sailing back 
to the Northem Islands in about six days, but sometime toward the 
end of the hurricane season I have to make the long board north to 
San Francisco in California to get new masts. Both my sticks are ready 
to go. My whole vessel, for that matter, needs overhauling: sails rotten, 
running rigging frayed, oakum creeping out of the seams, fore-topmast 
sprung, rudder post full of teredos——” 

“That's right, Skipper!” Captain Scripture broke in suddenly. He had 
accented the word “Skipper” as though to insinuate that he did not 
consider Viggo a master mariner; and Sam, watching him closely, fancied 
he saw a malevolent glint in the dapper little numéro’s close-set eyes— 
or perhaps it was only the sunset glow in conflict with the brightly 
buming hurricane lanterns hanging between the baskets of ferns and 
reflecting a fitful light. The club had more of a festive appearance NOW. 
Many tables were occupied; a group of sailors rolled poker dice for the 
sed ee Biobilies had left the bar to settle down to serious 
seiiead Je a aa comers; John darted this way and that with 

fitting le ‘rtm coh smilingly between the tables, her tightly 
al a *- | a contours of her firm little breasts and her boyish 
~e pn a of the local roués. “Stop looking at me with that 
glass eye!” Sam wanted to shout at the engineer, but he di 


nothing of the kind, of + lta 
comedy enacting fatwa eee — 

“That's right, Skipper; she’s a rotten old scow! 
piped. “You had best take passage on Wife of Bath, 

Viggo stiffened as much as a stout man 1 oe 
a . nop to a thin line. For an isle. 
and silent; and Sam, fascinated, watched ' 
poy vexation under pa and po ei 
amus contempt. Dinah had st in be “Bynd 
time to bite her underlip and dace woot - 
practicing psychologist to pronounce these men, as “aii 
Dinah, ill at ease, and to infer that Sam’s presence . . 
do with it. “a 

“Aye, she is a rotten old—vessel,” Vi i i designate | 
his schooner a scow had been a little brig Se 
if he could i i be a onl a 

run a gasoline engine, but before Sam could reply Captain 
— spoke again, appeasingly this time. ‘ 

e calm, my dear Skipper,” he purred to a ma ett 

than himself. “T meant only that a head office spain 
We say, in the matter of sails and gear for your splendid ship. And con- 
cerning Mr. Strickland, my dear Skipper,” he went on, while again his 
eyes glinted, “if you really object to carrying him as a passenger I shall 
be delighted to land him on Casey’s island. And of course he will be 
much more comfortable on Wife of Bath.” 

Abruptly Mr. Exodus laughed, raucously and without humor. “I beg 
your pardon.” He chuckled and graced Sam with his natural eye while 
explaining that a fleeting vision of the luxury ship Wife of Bath had 
passed through his mind. 

Sam glanced at Rosaleen, who smiled and whispered that he would 
understand these cross-explosions and innuendoes eventually, Dinah 
hurried away to attend a customer. The Cockney supercargo seemed to 
be contending against himself for the drinking championship. Mr. 
Exodus sighed resignedly. Captain Scripture looked hurt and intoned: 


i 
a 
nh 


“Wel oughte a man avysed for to be, 
Whom that he broght into his pryvetee.” 


“More riddles,” Sam thought, amused, and turned his chair slightly 
so his back would be to Brother Bart and the supercarge- 
Captain Viggo seemed mellower now. Turning with affected trucu- 


lence to Sam, he addressed him as though he had already signed the 


ds a month and not a tanner 


money than you can make ashore, what with a 
ih cabin to yoursel 7 no money wasted on grogshops 


Ts hore tarts. Yes, sit, you shall sign on as my : 
7 = Betis rch itlesailorizing during the dog watches, engineer, 
— blowed!” came the wheezy voice of Pendergast. “Yn’t 


? 


7? 


Beaute, yes,” Viggo snapped, “but I shall be obliged to struggle 


along without you on the long passage from Farue-nui to California.” 


“And isn’t Mr. Exodus your engineer?” Sam asked. 
“I am,” the one-eyed man sighed. “I am still chief engineer of a 


floating coffin.” ee 

; “Then I suppose I am to be greaser and wiper? 

I ¥ “No, no, my boy,” Viggo purred indulgently, the last of his rancor 
completely under control. “I am paying off my engineer and my supet- 
ia cargo with the mainsheet at Farue-nui, and my mate is slipping his 
moorings tomorrow morning.” 

“Why?” Sam asked, pretty well able to guess the answer. 

“Well, mister, it’s like I was explaining. My foremast is rotten at the 
hounds and is standing by the grace of God and whatever strength 
there is in a six-by-eight wooden brace. And my mainmast is clean gone 
where it is stepped through the midship house and is holding together 
by the grace of God alone. And then there is the hurricane season in the 
tropics and the heavy weather we'll more than likely run into north of 
forty—and the cold! It will be damned cold for a crew of tropic birds 
when we strike the northwesterlies. . . . But that’s where you will earn 
your messing, Mr. Strickland. I'll not leave my cabin from forty north 
to the Golden Gate lightship.” ; 

“I can believe that!” piped Captain Scripture. 

“Brother Bart!” Rosaleen cried, and, jumping to her feet, hurried 
off the balcony. 

“Don't forget the cinema tonight!” Viggo called after her, then he 
tumed again to Sam and continued: “But on the other h ih Cant are 
iced beer and fresh victuals ashore, and there are certain Lizzie ( yurneys 


captain concluded in good-natured rail 
food you can give the cook a hand 
busy in the trade room or running th 
stewing in your cabin or fretting for your 
“Or making a long-distance swim from \ 
to the coast of North America!” Ser 
sucked in his breath dryly while a sardonic grin dis 
mouth. a 
“So that’s the lay of it,’ Sam Strickland retaliated, frowning < 
of them. “Well, gentlemen, first I have to tell you that I 
know the meaning of your sly glances and insinuations; but as 
on Schooner Dawn, I thank you, Captain, for the offer. I've a n 
visit my grandfather’s island and perhaps take possession of m 
ance. If it is agreeable to you, sir, I will sign your articles first t 
the morning and take my gear aboard the day we sail.” 
“A pierhead jumper!” Captain Scripture jeered. 


“Yes, sir,” Sam snapped back at him, “and what’s more, I'll ask you 
to keep a civil tongue in your check, or’—and here he shrugged and 


smiled coldly—“or I'll bash your tripes out, my dear Skipper!” 

“Just the man I need!” Captain Viggo chuckled. He rose and started 
toward the barroom, but Scripture scrambled to his feet and confronted 
him, to drawl in a matter-of-fact tone that did little to disguise his rage: 
“My dear Captain”—and this time the emphasis on “Captain” 
more of a taunt than had the former one on “Skipper’—"I hope my boy 
David has informed you that he must leave your—ah—scow at Farue-nui, 
due to his coming marriage to Pendergast’s charming daughter Sara- 
Maria.” He beamed vilely and continued: “Miss Pendergast, you 
recall, is the firstbom of Ruth Casey, who in tum is the firstborn of 
Padraic Casey.” And finally, while for a split second his eyes shifted to 
Sam: “Yes, yes, as you say, 4 mariage de convenance, Sara-Maria — 
our mutual friend Casey's gr and 3 be David being 
direct heir of old King Tu-Tai of sacred memibiy . 

At that the dapper ceil pattered away, smugly self-satisfied. 


ay 


te 
De tay MOORED IN FRONT OF MRS. CASEY'S CLUB WITH 
fe fat to two of the cannons planted in the embankment, 
1 sd from poop deck to sea wall, and sails unbent. One 
of fine old two-masted schooners, Tuamotu cutters, and 
_ she seemed as rooted as the poinciana trees lining the water 


7 ’as established as the big trading firms of Rue Maréchal Foch, as 


somnolent as Papeete itself. 
in Viggo steadied Rosaleen down the gangplank. On the 


embankment she took his arm and they pranced off toward the cinema, 
the fat and stumpy man’s step as light and frisky as that of the young 
and slender girl. Sam and Mr. Exodus eased themselves into steamer 
chairs on the portside of the poop and propped their bare feet on the 
taffrail. Above them the stars were glinting diamonds suspended in 
appalling blackness; below them, like a river of black oil, as silent and 
invisible as the Stygian creek, the ebb tide streamed slowly past 
Schooner Dawn, tautening her starboard mooring lines. A casual, night 
breeze slid down the mountains to grope through the back streets of 
Papeete, hurdle unsuspectedly the housetops, dodge between the poin- 
ciana trees, then slip over the sea wall to the lagoon and blur the reflec- 
tions of the stars. 

Mr. Exodus lit one of his long, yellow, drug-impregnated cigarettes 
and inhaled deeply. During the five days that Sam had known him he 
had become accustomed to the man’s habit of speaking abruptly, without 
preamble, so he was not surprised when out of the stillness and the 
darkness came his voice, croaking in flowery cloquence: 

Thete are many islands in the Great South Sea: 
enchantment, adventure, romance; h 
bush and coconut palm that migh 
child’s book of fairy tales and placec 
havens for adventurous Peter P 


islands of beauty, 
aunted islands; little dabs of green 
t have been lifted bodily from a 
1 gently afloat in a coral sea as safe 


ans to disappear to from the imag 
, ; “oi ‘ e unimag- 
imative world of statistics and - 


i power politics; islands of mysterious 
jungle and lofty peak that might have belonged to Homer's Odyssey. 
But these islands are not T. , 2 ne 


ahiti Rarotonga S Fin. T 
1 . ‘ ga, Samoa, Ij. ‘They are not 
Places you hear about or read of in books. They are forgotten jsles which 
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ae’ 


The women are soft little creat 
the men a happy-go-lucky set wit! 
of their Bates oa for whict 
hears of a quarrelsome Farue-nuian 
occupied with singing and dancing 
trouble. These people, whose ancestors 
years ago, are among the finest in the South Se 
like members of one great family, as indeed they a 
that, when I perceive in myself the symptoms of advanced o 
shall pack a few belongings, bid my friends farewell, and settle. 
nui to end my days amid surroundings of tranquil 4 
people scarcely aware of the worries and strifes beyond # 
horizon that bounds their world. v 


ye: 
ie 
ais = 


“Aye, every sailor who has visited Farue-nui has felt its 
longed to return,” the Amerindian continued; “but beware, s 
landing on its scintillant beach and letting your ship sail away 
you, for Farue-nui does not belong to the remote South Seas nor 
any part of the islanded ocean: she is a drowsy pagan goddess 
on the sca, You know she is haunted the moment you hear the moum- 
ful call of her breakers calling you to dance and feast and love and be. 
destroyed. Put wax in your ears, sailor! Haul your wind and give that — 
coral goddess a wide berth, for she is all the enchanted isles of pee 
in one. Farue-nui will feed you the lotus to make Pi forget; she \ - 
spread banquets before you and change you into a swine; her ae J 
each a Calypso of the braided tresses, hungry to ae ¥ ye 
moment of delight before she destroys you as she ho ‘oyec prey 
a strong man before you. So haul your wind and give aes ee 
wide berth, sailor, and live to tell the tale of those who have gone : 


you and perished in sensual ecstasy, hip to enter 

“You will recall that your pere s ™ pire ater 
between the homs of Farue-nuts | ange -coat: Rosario called to cram 
Williams called to land his Poles pene a 
the white man’s law down the Oe bight you find 
her cannons, and here and there cred on Farue-nui’s barrier reef. The 


: eo 
ce. onwork from vessels wre 
fal a tana and another ship had been posted as 


bell at Lloyd’s had sounded, 


Folding the smoke fully a half minute 
anding his i; crater Berd which whorls and wraiths 
of amoke rose slowly in the all but windless air. His wi paar 
tell you of Padraic Casey?” he mu , and, as 
rhe, a senie on Sam while his natural one darted this 
"rane ‘<i have turned that damn eye someplace else,” Sam snapped, 
“fd as soon hear about Casey as about anyone else.” 

| “I thought you asked for his story.” 


“T did not.” re hh 
Mr. Exodus frowned and settled back in his steamer chair with a 


morose unintelligible mutter. It was several moments before his mutter 
resolved into definite words. “Perhaps you only thought it,” he said 
abstractedly. “As I grow older it becomes increasingly difficult to dis- 
tinguish between the spoken words and thoughts of my associates.” 

To this Sam replied that perhaps innumerable drug-impregnated 
cigarettes had made the engineer dippy. “But no offense, sir,” he added, 
aware (for a wonder) that he was being rude. “I shall be pleased to hear 
about Rosaleen’s father. . . . But perhaps ‘pleased’ is not the right 
word, I understand that Mr. Padraic Casey, whom my grandfather called 
the Irish Beachcomber, seduced my aunt Mara when she was little more 
than a child and now is squatting on my land.” 

“Rosaleen’s father?” the engineer queried in a perplexed tone; and 
Sam had begun to believe the man fuddled when he was startled into 
immediate attention by his next words: “Perhaps Casey is Rosaleen’s 
father, pethaps not. Millie gave birth to Rosaleen seven months after 
she bedded the first time with Casey. Also, Rosaleen takes after Casey 
about as much as she does after me. You will find the disresemblance 
striking when you meet the old patriarch,” 
ede “a it a things for me,” Sam said with relief. “I 
ogee > with a woman—particularly a woman like 
aid «eam lands. But tell me, sir, does this fellow 

asey believe Rosaleen to be his daughter?” 

“He does not permit himself a doubt,” 


a 


the engineer replied slowly. 


“Yes, that’s true. In fact, he has scores of ch 

but ae ey xs oue he conshiess asad 
t tradition  Caseys silt Ie 

Mr. Strickland, I had best ip a ‘nein aa? 
history of Padraic Casey. And to refresh my own me 
the facts from your grandfather’s life that bear 

“When Captain Joe Strickland was marooned 
pressed the lower man for several years, but finally he fe 
New Bedford—or blocked memory of her as Casey t 
Rosaleen’s legitimacy—and married Father Emmanuel’s daughte 
I scarcely need tell you that the priest was furious when his daug 
left him for a Calvinist, but he was only partially to blame for t 
religious wars that followed and that indirectly resulted in his 4 
though not before he had seen his daughter Mara seduced by ; 
common law married to the young Catholic Padraic Casey, Faruenui’s — 
first trader. That was back in the beginning of this century. a 

“Now, sir, being an old-timer in these islands, I know that Captain 
Joe had a wife in America named Mary. I presume that she was your 
grandmother.” 

“You are right.” id ' 

“And I know that Captain Joe left all his property to his wife because 
he was incensed at his daughter's marriage to a Catholic. He made a 
will, kept one copy, which I have seen, = sent the other copy to Mary 
Strickland in New Bedford. Am I correct?” ; 

“You are, sir. I told you as much in Mrs. Casey’s club the first night 
I met you.” : 

“So i did. And now you wish to know why you never —_s 
from Farue-nui after the news reached you of pany sap 

“More mind reading.” Sam laughed. ‘Heave — 

“The explanation is simple. George Ellis bas re same day in the 
father’s executor, but he and Captain * eo for many years Padraic 
religious war I have mentioned. From then ; Naturally he had taken 
Casey was the only white man at pire and naturally he would 
possession of the royal lands in Maras name, ‘ 


. ” 
erning the inheritance. 
not reply to the letters your people wens ae : 


Furia 


miter” d abruptly. “You say you knew my 


~ . ” 
i i Be ast too, my boy,” Mr. Exodus replied; 
2 not see the sng of muscles in the Amerindian’ face, 
nt jn his natural eye. “I shall leave you to draw your own conclu- 
you visit Farue-nui. _. , But let us return to Casey. If you 
to boot him out of his house I shall be more than delighted to 
even lend you a hand; but I hope, if you succeed, that you 
will be good to Mara and her cousin Iti—who, incidentally, is also one of 


Casey's wives. They are good women.” : 
“J don’t know fio this Iti is,” Sam said impulsively, but I am sure 


Aunt Mara and I will be able to come to some kind of an agreement. 
Anyway, why worry about a bridge that I shall not be obliged to cross 
for a long time. The fact is, Mr. Exodus, I am here primarily to escape 
, the war. I cannot do it in a civilized country, what with radios and 
' newspapers thriving on sensationalism and provoking racial hatred, but 


; perhaps I shall succeed on some lonely island. And it is no remarkable 

h coincidence that I should have met Rosaleen and the others interested 

in Farue-nui, for, you see, I have always wanted to visit the place because 
of Grandpa Joe, the praying skipper who lost his soul on a heathen 
island. . . . That’s the way my people in New Bedford speak of him— 
he lost his soul on a cannibal isle named Farue-nui—and maybe I shall 
leave my soul there too. Maybe . . . But tell me more about Rosaleen’s 
father. Pretty name, Rosaleen, isn’t it? I used to think it commonplace; 
now I think it charming.” 

Mr. Exodus laughed without the slightest trace of humor, reached 
down as though to scratch himself, thought better of it, and stated: 
gmt to do is marty Rosaleen; then you will have a double share 
in the Farue-nui property: your inheritance from Captain Joe and 
Rosaleen’s inheritance from Casey when he dies.” 

“T have no intention of livin 5 j i 

: g off any woman’s inheritance,” S: al 
emphatically and with annoyance. / reed 

“You are wise,” the z 
TE vice | a : old man agreed, He stared down the shore line 
ie ights of the Hotel lropique twinkled close to the water's 
tl then he turned slowly toward Sam, but to glance ] 

_ Moorea Island in secular blackness against the sky: - 1 he 
t Ought of Sam Strickland in relation to hekahens and Din h iy" 4 of id 
Captain Joe, and of Casey and Mara and Iti pointe 


) 
Scripture. There wa: Pendergast and Captain 
pture. ihere was conflict ahead. Almost ny callin endekt: lee come 


xeyond him to 


oak 


Dawn , : ke 
gain her heart’s desire. 

“I am listening,” Sam broke into his reverie ban| 

“Of course, I beg pardon. Now, as to Casey,” the 
the half century he has lived on Farue-nui he has made 
as a pearl buyer and trader. Through his a 
and Iti he has seized the royal lands, and other fertile lan 
or stolen, whichever you are pleased to call it. He 
of conquest, as it were, fine coconut plantations 
in abundance. He could live well, and his dese 
contact with the outside world. He has fishponds 
pearling cutters and diving outfits, and one of the most profi ding 
stations in the Line Islands. When fine pearls are spoken of his nam : 
invariably crops up. His iron cashbox, stored with perhaps one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of precious gems and gold coins, is famous from 
Fiji to the Marquesas. Many of his pearls are in matched sets fit for a 
queen, and he has two gems in this fabulous iron cashbox called the 
Aureate Twins, which are perfectly matched golden drop pearls weigh- 
ing thirty-five carats each, That iron cashbox! Many a man would like to 
get his hands on it, and I predict that on Casey's death there will bea — 
general scramble to see which one can secure it.” 

“There was an iron cashbox full of gold and pearls mentioned in 
Captain Joe’s will,” Sam broke in. 

“Aye, and it is the same one,” the Amerindian explained. “Mara gave 
it to Casey after your grandfather's death. . . . But to go on with my 
story, when people speak of Casey it is usually to tell how he bought 
an heir. 

“Now first I must explain that Casey has no feeling of hatred for the 
island people. He likes them in the same way he likes his Poland China 
pigs, his fox terriers, his Plymouth Rock fowl. And he likes his native 
women, but only in ratio to their size—so much love for each kilo of 
flesh, Fat women are Casey's weakness. Drowsing in his big patio, 
cows in his Roman bath, asleep on the triclinium-like 
cing inward toward the patio, lolling 
umber of huge sensuous 


ce) is 
- : Bee 
‘i 7 ne 


paddling like sea 
settees on his deep verandas fa 


under the gardenia bushes, there - always a n 
Amazons putting on more fat for Casey. 
. women in Casey’s establishment, and 


“Aye, sir, there are many large 
all of them have been kind to Casey—and untrue to him countless 
e his establishment uncongenial to 


5 mad 
Amazons 1 idom worked; in fact, most 


times. Perhaps these 
he found that they se 


Rosaleen’s mother. S 


love gen and 
-and with 


fo establishment sensual, excepting in 

‘ity is the product of a decadent civilization. It 
ac ge . vice, sated senses that are wakened only by perverse 
Sees eee farel Proust drew the classic picture of sensuality in his 
tion of the artificial life in the Faubourg St-Germain. Casey’s 
, nt is sensuous, not sensual. But the man himself is sensual— 
concupiscent. Like many men in the South Seas, he has taken 
advantage of the natives’ uninhibited sexual life to abandon himself 
Prey lives in an atmosphere of big spaces, fear of Jehovah, and 
uncompromising, unblushing fecundity. He and his women eat heartily, 
drink deeply, pray loudly, love noisily, and, I fancy, in their love there 
are no cloying kisses and baby talk but rather a healthy act of breeding 
between beefy women and an insatiable man. The refinements of self- 
restraint would not be appreciated or even understood by Mr. Padraic 
Casey. His attitude toward women is that of the procreative old patri- 
archs with whom he likens himself: Bilhah on the knees of Rachel, bear- 
ing a child for Jacob. 

“Among Casey's women, Rachel and Lena come closest to being his 
wives. Those are not their real names, however, for Rachel was baptized 
Mara and Lena Iti; but old Padraic, likening himself to Jacob, had a 
mind to name them after Laban’s daughters, the same as he calls their 
os ome Bilhah and Zilpah and demands that his household address 

_Mr. Exodus threw his cigarette stub over the rail, sighed, and con- 
oe on “Like Jacob, he begat children on Rachel and 
were toddlers he loved ma : . “ si onl he - pie 

‘ 1 Way, but principally he though 
. = os heirs to carry his name into the ena man! He 
ought of them in this way until i a ee 
he tumed against them, Disillusioned h > the a" - is toe fe dt c ; 
to be only larrikins and tarts, And so as cabs ig bai children 
s. And so as the years went by he realized that 


his Amazc 
zons had not given hi i ‘ i 
um his heart’s desire: an heir worthy to 
cuy the great name of Casey iii 
‘So Padraic Casey 0 Si 
sey went to Sydney to buy a wife strictly for breeding 


ae 


pos ma and when he bed 


to his specifications as first-class breeding stock 
height 5 feet 1142 inches, buttocks large, breasts the 
flowing with milk for all mankind. She had proved her 
children by becoming pregnant the sn 
husband, Phineas Mallony, who had left her th 
and die in France in World War I. Padraic 
satisfied if only there had been a Laban from whom he cot 
this woman; but, as it was, he had to court her in something 
conventional manner. a: 
“He made her many offers and they were promptly refused b 
he always balked at marriage, and he could not give as an « 
illicit intercourse his previous marriages to Mara and Iti beca 
had been contracted in the island fashion, without benefit 
or registrar. 
“ ‘Give me a child and I'll support ye yer livelong days,’ he b 
Mr. Exodus continued, mimicking Casey’s brogue in a note more of 
contempt than good-natured fun. “‘”Tis a boardinghouse I'll give ye in 
the islands, far better’n the one ye’re a-starving in here. Arrah! A house 
oO’ yer own.’ 
“Mr. Padraic Casey,’ she countered in her cloying sentimental way, 
‘don’t you need a woman's true love?’ ; 
“‘Tovel’ Padraic scoffed. ‘Musha, I’ve an island o” wimen to give me 


ie - e . sr ive you the heir you've set yer heart on?” 
7 “A, heirs Oy wh ae: sa lartikins, sp -_ soph i 
he eng Te 
“<Aaye, Il take ihe chance a tn a bee 
ea the mate Ine el ma a Be 


, or two. .-- 
her duty before me time is tip, ieee ae nee cuit 
Millie, ‘ buxom gal in her third March the likes 0 yerself 


_ , Now, lie ye down on 
a-hankering fer a strong man th ; 


rae 
the White Gables, asthore, me darling! } — 
a piri oe marry me entirely, Padraic Casey? Will ye Pp 


e likes o’ me. « 


i 1 : ‘ 
\ costly 1ac een!’ Casey sighed as h 
; lillie anc his steps to the registra 


* 7” 


e left the solicitor’s office with 
r. ‘Faith, ’twas an great shift, 


the prin of a Be copie thinned Mr. Exodus’s bloodless lips 
when he broke from his story and, reaching to his backside, scratched 
vigorously and seemingly with as much pleasure as though it were an 
’ zone. “That was how Rosaleen Casey happened,” he chuckled 
with a final currying of his callused hide. 

“1 dislike your story, Mr. Exodus,” Sam said, frowning, “or rather 
I dislike the way you tell it.” 

“Are you afraid of life?” the Amerindian asked with another empty 
laugh. “Do you want me to tell how the angels brought Rosaleen to 
Padraic’s patio above the White Cliffs?” 

“No, damn you, but there is such a thing as decency—a word outside 


} your vocabulary, I take it. But go on with your story, now that the 
worst is over.” 

; : “Decency is a word I know very well,” the engineer said gravely. 
: Unto the pure all things are pure: but unto them that are defiled and 


unbelieving is nothing pure. The only indecent things in this world are 
the thoughts of men. Man’s mind is catalytic: without being defiled itself 
it defiles all pure things coming within its influence.” : 
ochaph — store eye on Sam as though it were an act pre- 
= ae a and continued in the same monotonously 
rs. i. ; “vm ya looking after Casey’s affairs most of the 
iad ne Y, but I sailed to Tahiti when he was due to retumn 
aboard Schooner Dawn when the mail steamer arrived with 


Padraic ili ‘ 
' with gna aboard. Being the emotional type, she was gushing 
: ae ac rr a. * the South Seas, but she had not been 
ck long before she was entirely disi . ill 
not wea Ce | vas entirely disillusioned. I wi 
my poe, Mr. Strickland, with a detailed account of her reactions; 


an incident or two will suffice, 


penta i 
“ ‘Faith, it’s only a cockroa = 

a-trimming yer toenails,’ C 
“Then her exasperated scr ar 

a God-fearing woman can sleep with varm 


“That kept up most of the 1 
could eat at the saloon table, ‘Padraic ( 
mess you be setting before me?’ 

“‘Good old La Paloma sardines, me d 

“Faith, and did you bring me to this 
likes of this?’ She sniffled, about to break into tears, 
fine husband, with a noble softening of the heart, f 
and, ‘Bide a time,’ he said, ‘and ’tis the Ritz we'll be dit 
and everybody laughed except Millie. 

“But she was a pretty good sport, taking her all in all 
nosed into the lagoon of Farue-nui and she saw Oneroa 
ing under the palms and landed at the foot of the White Clif 
followed her husband up the flights of steps to their Spanish. 
its Roman bath and Japanese terraces after the Persian manner s 
happy for perhaps one hour, when, abruptly, *"Tis sure IamI 
mosquiter buzzing in me ears, Padraic Casey!’ she screamed; and 
a moment later, pointing affrightedly as though at a demon, 
Padraic, a rat!’ she shrieked. And so it went; and I do not have 
you what she thought of her husband’s Amazons and his hal: d 
children and his many retainers. The long and short of it was ip ; 
was obliged to stay until Rosaleen was born albeit she did her a 
to wheedle Padraic into sending her to a on the nt ; 

“But Padraic can be a hard man, and he was so om 1 . weak 
was taking no chances of losing his heir, so he kept Millie a eo 
his patio until we had sailed. When we returned he met Us, 


Millie had borne him a gitl child whom he had named 


his own mother, and Milli 
for the first four years of her life. B 
he could have kept Rosaleen, but Casey a 
So they compromised: Millie should have Rosa 


Padraic had her the other half. = with them, and after he had estab- — 


“Padraic came south to Papeet 


“When Sam le him an hour later the drink was 
_one aie ts tal - ered said. 
of how a fond father did his best to spou tus 
Diether and pie ee cthee strove to counteract the father’s 
‘afivence. At Farue-nui Rosaleen wore rings on her fingers and bells on 
er toes; she had a pearling cutter to tide upon, for she was Padraic’s 
“rose. She was decked with a king’s ransom in pearls; she had more 
servants than she knew what to do with; she was fed the choicest food, 
and even the Amazons were her devoted slaves—while day and night 
her father watched her with greedy eyes—as he would a blue-ribbon 
heifer. At one time, when she was ill, he chartered our schooner for a 
special voyage to Papeete, costing him well over a thousand pounds; 
but he paid it with a laugh, as he would have paid her hospital bill had 
she not arrived in Papeete in the pink of health. He kept her until she 
was ten, then he sent her back to Millie to finish her education in the 
sisters’ convent. But now, any day, she will return to Farue-nui on the 
government steamer Moana.” 

Mr. Exodus tried to grin pleasantly, but the effect was horrible. “She 
will be of age next May,” he said with a chuckle as horrible as his grin. 

“Then she will do as she pleases. . . . And, Mr. Strickland . . .” 

“And what?” Sam asked gruffly. 

“Don't forget that she is Padraic Casey’s sole heir.” 

Aye, sir,” Sam retorted. “I have already told you that I am not 
scheming to live off a woman’s inheritance; and, moreover, I am not 
likely to forget that Mr. Casey is again looking for tineeding stock—a 
bull this time to improve his herd.” ’ 
eg oo for a long time, while again thoughts of Rosa- 
i orihare omg op enna . Sam Strickland, troubled his mind; 
Sly sight as well as ren a — was setting his own hopes and 

2 leave these problems to God,” he said. 

a was incorrigible, “Aye,” he scoffed. “Aye, Mr. Exodus, a 
lazy man’s alternative! Then sourly: “Mr. Bull, mect Mrs. Cow!” 


ELEVEN P.M.: A HAPPY CROWD sT 
Cinématographique, among them 
mussen with the lovely golden-haired 
lawn gown caressing her glorious body 
shawl over her shoulders, winged tabaria on her da 
no question about Captain Viggo’s being consciou 
the belle of Papeete on his arm; and, a few paces b 
Supercargo Pendergast, though offensively drunk, seemed 
to be escorting (he fondly believed) Miss Dinah to his 
Schooner Dawn. 

A Cockney with an Australian accent, obsequious when sot 
swinish when drunk, with a sniffing nose and a querulous 
Quintas P. Pendergast, Jr., was sufficiently vain to believe 
personable Miss Dinah would be honored by his attentions, 2 
was that he made love like a gutter rat while staggering from Le 
to where Schooner Dawn lay tide to the sea wall. 

Sam was climbing down the gangplank when he noticed Pendergast 
trying to drag the girl across the embankment. That she was serious 
when she protested that she would have none of him was more than 
the conceited Cockney could understand. a heard a few of his amiable 
expressions before he knocked the fellow down: : 
"You bleedin’ tart! Yer ’nd ’nd glove wid the new myte, Gawd stiffen 
im! I yn’t good enough fer you, eh? None o’ yer a = 
arse over breakfast you go into the brimy! Fair cruel, : _ : 
me spendin’ me ’ard-earned p’y on a bitch the likes ee alt aa 

It was then that Quintas P. Pendergast, Jt» ae pre ee i 
saw the flushed f. ‘e of Sam Strickland seemingly suspend nee 
saw the flushed face o snah’s insulting laugh, saw the face 


the stars above him. Then he heard D hous 
REE ° ' d woke wu 
disappear when the stars shot every which way, 20 6 


: ious mule h kicked him 
in his berth, convinced that a large and Fer conditioned hind leg. 
fairly on the jaw with all the strength of its 


’s club. 
Sam escorted Dinah back to Mrs. re Sam asked when they had 
“Why did you go out with that swine 


« Cockney and started across the 


Ret ‘supercargo had been at the club 
* oi to the cinema with him; then 
‘ed that he and Dinah accompany them, and she 

sa aq refuse, But she thought almost fiercely: I went 

a ume invite me, and because you don’t care a 

et amet -ause it is Rosaleen, Rosaleen, Rosaleen with you, 
vicht, and because I am desperate, that’s what I am—desperate! 
> .n’t care what happens to me—almost!” The last word was added 

“hen a vision of the drunken supercargo obtruded itself upon her. 

" Dinah slipped her arm around Sam’s waist in a gesture entirely inno- 
cent. It is true she held him a little tighter than necessary, but that may 

i hers because her nerves had not relaxed since the scene with 
Sam felt pleasurably conscious of her supple body, lithe 
limbs, and the smell of gardenias, which seemed as much a part of her as 
F her fine auburn hair and her big, far-set, wondering, and confiding brown 

eyes; and all at once he found himself associating her with Farue-nui 

and all the place meant to him in tradition and reverie. No wonder his 

grandfather's sailors had rioted ashore; no wonder many a crew of lusty 
| woman-hungry sailors had rioted on many a delectable isle! 

Intensely conscious of Dinah and intensely desirous himself, he re- 
called what Mr. Exodus had said of sailors hearing the sirens’ call and 
wrecking their ships on Farue-nui’s barrier reef. No doubt many a ship 
reported lost had ended her days that way: Captain Joe’s brig was not the 
only vessel on which the crew had mutinied. Sam recalled how Melville 
and others had told of naked maidens swimming off to newly arrived 
ships—maidens like Dinah, giving themselves to rowdies from Liverpool 
or New Bedford who had never known women other than the travesties 
in waterside bawdyhouses. Great Gods! And without doubt they accepted 
ras ne is 

stress! 

“Blister me, but I'd like to sleep with this girl!” Sam thought as they 
started up the dark stairway. When they rll the ee lene 
ars ine eam her. It left him giddy for minutes after, 

emed to taste her sweetn 


ess mingled wi ‘ 

smell of gardenias. s mingled with the 
raps as the Schooner Dawn weighed anchor and put out to sea 
und for the Line Islands, Dinah slept virtuously alone, as did Sam 


Strickland, and Rosaleen, and Capta 


in Viggo Rasmussc n, and Ouintas 


At midnight Sam turned the 
second mate, and tramped below to. 
bilge water, rancid copra, engine-room ‘ 
cockroaches enveloped him in a miasma that was all 
opened the port lights and hooked back the door, 
gimbal light. Cockroaches crawled on the once 
washstand creaked with each roll of the vessel; he he 
they scurried and fought and copulated in the lockers, 
“What a filthy old garbage scow!” . 
A tremor of resentment shook the schooner’s wormy timt 
rose to a sea, and she seemed to hold her head high for a m 
an insulted fishwife defying the gentlemen of the Watch and War 
then she flopped down on her scabby bottom with a flatulent sound. It 
was a worthy reply from such a harridan as Schooner Dawn. ~ 
“T am humiliated! I am chastened!” Sam muttered. He crawled in his - 
berth to find it six inches too short, and he filled his lungs with reas 
odors; and even in his sleep he heard the scurrying of cockroaches, the - 
squealing of rats, the old schooner complaining of her departed glory. 


to the ees | 


And the men loosed the hawsers and climbed on 
and sat down upon the beache 
And gray-eyed Athene sent them a 
a fresh West Wind, 
And Telemachus 
called unto his company and bade them lay hands on the 
and they hearkened to his call. 
So they raised the mast of pine tree 
and set it in the hole of the cross plank, 
and made it fast with forestays, — : 
and hauled up the white sails with twisted ropes of oxhide. 
And the wind filled the belly of the sail, 
and the dark wave seethed loudly round the stem of the runnin 
and she fleeted over the wave, accomplishing her path. 
Then they made all fast in the swift black ship, 
and set mixing bowls brimmed with wine, 
and poured drink offering to the deathless gods 
that are from everlasting, 
and in chiet to the gray-eyed daughter of Zeus. 
So all night long and through the dawn 
the ship cleft her way. 


7 


THERE WAS A KNOCK ON THE CAB 
Solomon Xmas: “One bell! One bell, 
Sam Strickland sat up and threw 
only half refreshed from three hours’ 
a week or more for a sailor to accustom 
four hours on deck and four hours below. Kn 
would continue knocking until Doomsday re] 
pounded on the bulkhead and growled, “All right, Solo 
fool! I hear you.” 

Dressed and with pipe aglow, he blew out the Jam 
deck. The wind had veered to the east southerly and now ble 
gale; there was as yet no sign of dawn, but the moon rode 
west and its light seemed to hang like a yellow mist over 
among the native passengers sleeping on the afterhouse a 
called Sam’s name. 

Twin Marsters was at the wheel. Part European from his gra 
William Marsters, a ship's captain who had settled on Palmerston sl 
in the eighteen-eighties with three wives, to increase and mg 
fecundly as a patriarch out of Genesis, Twin was a tacitum rie 
middle age and a thorough seaman. Hatchet faced, tough and 
as a topsail yard, with a long thin nose, high cheekbones, aa 
eyes, Twin stood erect at the wheel rather than lolled against a 6 
box, as most sailors do; and Sam noticed that he gave the vessel re we 
spoke by spoke, and instead of staring dazedly at ne ee { 
his course by a bright star that dodged beyond a hen ‘sailor on 
for Solomon Xmas, Twin Marsters seem to ie 
Schooner Dawn. compass. 

“The breeze is freeing,” Sam mentioned as he glanced at the compas 

“Aye, sar; she’s veering southerly, sat. 


; breezuz, 
“T’ gall nts'l gales and gentle e 
Tacks aboard ‘nd sail to Jezuz. 


i-- 


” 


yn Island, eh? I’ve seen his boys on 
tr te ons.” 
els as | Oc 
S as tat 3 as far east as the Western ean, sar, 
ar, and you ; a ol the Pitcairners and the Rapa men. 
wring Borage from Rapa-iti, Bounty men from 
[t's 1s truth: William Marsters are about as good sailors as 
~-Pitcairm and the seed sh how do your women make out alone ashore?” 
aera “y uns and the b’ys, sar; and if they be overly hot they 
ee ais wahrs aboard passing ships, cae . 
cn sco peddle their wares when their menfolk are at sea? 


— be) ” 
“Aye, sar, all but yourn and mine, sar. 


; . Vaguely he could see old 

om oe he Be ierery ining ins the break of the 
Be twese “T heen warm ocean. I been cold ocean, I been Yoshi- 
= Peas Barbary Coast... .” The gg = man was — 
tory of his life, no doubt, to a female passenger on the 
ic hou. With a feeling of amused revulsion Sam passed through 
the cabin alleyway to the waist. The sailor Tangi was at the pumps. 
When they sucked he unshipped the iron pump handle and laid it under 
the reef boat, then moved mincingly to the forecastle in the deckhouse 
forward of the galley. A moment later Sam heard his querulous voice 
wakening Noel, the cook. There was a curse from the forecastle; ‘Tangi’s 
voice rose higher; a scuffle; then the vague form of Noel slouching 
tound the deckhouse with skinny beetling-browed Tangi at his heels. 
Tuming out the cook at 4 AM. was Tangi’s principal duty on every 
ship on which he sailed, for food was Tangi’s greatest interest in life. 
This duty done, he would sit in the galley, as peevish and finical as 
* - woman, spitting bile at Noel until the coffee was made, when, 
sicht = Spit mellowed, he would eat and drink everything i 
oink ser chi ~ into a state of coma from which nothing 
to waken Tangi "ei only the clang of one bell, which same never failed 
from the deepest stupor. But with all his old-womanish 


ways Tangi valu a 
: y’ gt Was a valuable man off a lee reef; and, like Solomon Xmas, 
€ could tell intimate details conc 


a 


i - j or . : : : , 36 

ote to Buenos Aires ering all the famous bawdyhouse 
ehind him Sam he- —— 

instantly after the a the Seth | homas clock strike ¢ ight bells, and 


IT Was repeated OI dhiets ‘hooner 
awn was talking softly P i the ship's be ll—4 A.M.—Sch 


and “tre. ° . a 
and treading the innumerable ripples with an 


me ‘ Seg we. a 


Wee pe 


the of native passengers: 
body smells, baby smells, gar 

Miss Dinah ashore. Ropes and D 
first to stand lookout, second to 


Ropes was a squat and greasy low- 
opinion of himself. He was darker than the tun of ] 
face was more Mongoloid. Though strong as 
work, he was cheeky if his officer gave him any 
Sam did not propose to do. Ropes was the kind of man who thr 
abuse; and, being the worst sailor aboard Schooner Dawn, he was o} ; 


course put in the first mate’s watch—as was David Scripture, who was. 
only a short trip ahead of Ropes. iy 


When Sam returned aft David had taken the wheel. He was posin 
as usual, a grin on his lips, the ship two points off her course, 
peered moodily into the starlit sky, thinking mayhap of his past te i 


<a 


as a prize fighter, or of what a handsome man he was, or of 
princess who awaited him on Farue-nui. The son of Captain Barthole 
mew Scripture, David thought so well of himself that even aboard ship 
he often dressed in flashy shore slops, oiled his hair, fixed a hero smile 
on his lips, and posed for anyone who would admire him. He was 
too beautiful to be handsome or even good-looking, but he was a gener- 
ous lad albeit his brain was a trifle dizzy, and perhaps love tumed his 
attention from his job to mooning through the night watches. 

“I’m not really a sailor, sir,” he volunteered that first moming. 

“Who'd believe it!” x 

“No, sir—not really. You see, I’m a prince of Farue-nui. My father is 
Captain Scripture, but my mother is Princess Tangi, the sister of King 
Ara Nangaro—which means ‘Lost Path’ in English,” he added as an 
afterthought. x 

“The devil you say! Well, I hope he finds the path; but just ‘a 
Prince Lothario, you’re two points off your own path. Mind a = 
nacle and stop dreaming.” But Sam thought: “So this is the 
Captain Conclusive mentioned. He is supposed to be one of a, 
heirs to Captain Joe’s lands. Well, if it comes to a fight, I fancy 
will hide under the nearest bed.” : a. 

“Oh, I’m not dreaming, sir,” David assured him, bringing ae 
Dawn back on her course and a point more for good measure. “I'm : 
sailor now because I want to see the world and learn everything, like you; 


* 


o « aT 7 ” Sam snapped, “get 
hie would cramp a sea serpen 


gee 1 and she’s as smart as I am.” i 
cooks ‘daughter of Supercargo Pendergast, 1sn t she? plies 
“Ye ws but she doesn’t look anything like Pendergast. She has big 


reamy eves and re lips, and sh on your course again. You're 


t. And remember from now 
the wheel. Save it for 


on, Prince Lothario, no gabbling is permitted at 
a ool is not Prince Lothario, sir; it’s David—David Scripture.” 

“Stow it” Sam barked, so sharply that an aggrieved look clouded 
the dandy jack’s handsome brow, and from then on he paid more at- 


tention to the course. 
Turing to Solomon Xmas, who had not yet gone below, Sam asked, 


“What's on your mind, old man?” And the second mate replied in al 
croaking voice that sometimes broke into the squeak of a rusty hinge: 
“T been warm ocean, I been cold ocean, I been Cape Town. I been 
Cal-lay-oh. I been all ober bloody world, oh yes.” 

“You're telling me!” 

“Sure t'ing,” the friendly old native agreed. “I been stop Frisco, too, 
oh yes. That’s true, we go Frisco?” 

“Yes, if the old scow holds together.” 

Solomon Xmas pondered this information for some time, wagging 
his hoary head and scowling in the effort. Abruptly a magnificent grin 
bisected his face from ear to ear and he confided: “I been Frisco plenty 
time. Frisco all the same Barbary Coast. Plenty wifes Barbary Coast. 
Fat wifes, thin wifes, black wifes, white wifes. Backsides all the same 
full moon, oh yes.” 

med through the open compan- 
m telief: his black crumpled skin, 
eyes that seemed always mischievous, 
dchildren as old as Sam Strickland, 


“You're not telling me that you can still m 
“Oh yes, I tink so. I try too much all the time” 
then, “You savvy, one time I go Bartl oy 
how bloody dark he is. T’en I Cink "bot tee eal sc 
dark night Aitutaki. T’en I tink ’bout how moon 1 
second watch, just when I swop wifes. So you s 
tink ’bout fine fat wife stop Frisco, backsides all 

A girl’s laugh came from the midship house. 

“Good night, old man. Time you were turing in,” 

“Good night, Mistah Mate. Nice dreams.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Sam growled. 

“You no sleep on watch?” 

“No, damn you—do you?” 

“Oh_yes—halfway. Just enough so I dream plenty—dream plenty 
*bout Frisco.” ' 
“By the way, Solomon,” Sam asked, “have you seen the ghost lately?” 

“Mistah Perks, A.B.?” Sol queried. 

“Yes, if that’s what you're pleased to call him.” 

“Oh, little time gone by we have long yam,” Sol affirmed. “He tell 
me ’bout place called Pacific Street. More better than Bartlet Alley. 
He say maybe so ’undred wifes stop one house. Black wifes, white wifes, 
fat wifes, thin wifes. That true, yes?” 

“God knows. I’m no authority on bawdyhouses. Now you get forward 
and tell Timi to bring me a mug of coffee—if that old woman Tangi 
hasn’t drunk it all.” : 

“And one for me, Sam, please,” a girl’s voice called from the mid- 
ship-house deck. 

“All right,” Sam growled, “have Timi bring one for the tart too— 
whoever she is.” 

“Don’t you know who I am, Sam?” 

“No, and what’s more, I don’t care.” ; 

Chuckling, Solomon moved along the weather alleyway to climb 
the ladder to the midship-house deck, where slowly he picked rye 
among the sleeping passengers to the break of the house and ere 
climbed down into the waist. A wae = ht fi 
hand Sam his mug of coffee and another to the girl. caer 

Sam drank his coilee piping hot and handed the mug back to Timi, 
then he sat on one of the weather bitts to smoke a pipe and to enjoy 


‘contented gurgling sound th 


of departs en roadsteads ae 1} ports 


lies the land to which the ship would go? 
ar. far ahead is all her seamen know. 

Oe whic the land she travels from? Away, 

Far, far behind, is all that they can say. 


pattered against Schooner Dawn; white feathers rose from 


cutwa i ter came the 
rhythmically; from under her coun 
ot as. ‘¢ at ee sailor associates with a peaceful 


night at sea. And there was the all but audible whisper of the wind 


caressing the old lady’s sails, creeping around corners eS were 
lights and hatchways, groping in dark crannies, pufing ittle c ii S : 
salty spray. These sounds of wind and wave reminded Fae is 
moaning whisper of the mountain wind, and he seemed to fee the 
presence of Rosaleen cuddled beside him. A lump rose in his throat. 
He sensed that he stood between two mistresses, each equally adored, 
each offering inestimable gifts. The one offered love, the other freedom; 
the one offered a home, children, and a Christian’s grave; the other 
offered exaltation and depression such as few landsmen can know—and 
the grave of a viking in the cold womb of the sea. 

“T’m at sea again and glad of it!” he muttered. 

Suddenly he became conscious of the smell of gardenia blossoms from 
a wreath on one of the passengers and, as in Mrs. Casey’s club, it touched 
off a spark of excitation that warmed his blood; and that may have been 
why his train of thought was unconvincing when he continued aloud: 
ak soft life ashore would pall on me in time. . . . Women! . . . What 
was it that Rosaleen said about a man appreciating his wife more if he 
laid with a strange woman now and then? . . . She was quoting her 
mother. . . . If a man is unfaithful he enjoys his wife more. . . ~ 1s 


the contrast. ... Yes, and he enjoys the soft life ashore only through 
contrast with the hard life afloat 


mebook WIKI the Nard lite afloat... . You must suffer first if you 
om to be happy later... . Maybe that’s the genesis of the belief 
you must suffer on earth to be happy in heaven. .. . Women! . - - 


I wonder who the tart is on 


on the housetop.” 
I'm not a tart.” 


. 


heart: “I love you, Sam!” 


‘25 SINGING, BLOW, YE WINDS, IN THE 


MR. EXODUS OFTEN SAID THAT NATIVE DECK PASSENGERS WERE THE CURS! 
of a trading schooner. In the old days they were not permitted abaft 
the midship house. Most of them slept on the big main hatch, over 
which an old awning was spread; a few hardy seawise passengers s 

on the galley deck, a few shared the sailors’ bunks in the cane 
These last were invariably young, plump, and accommodating maidens. 
When it rained, as many as possible found a dripping shelter under 
the awning; others stood in the lee of the sails or the galley house; 
most of them grinned and bore it, as had their Polynesian forebears 
during the long voyages in open canoes. 

But as the natives of the outlying islands leamed the joys of travel 
and the shipowners learned that deck passengers could net them as 
much as a thousand dollars a voyage, the ship’s officers and cabin pas- 
sengers were obliged to retreat farther aft to their sacred poop. First 
the natives wormed onto the midship house, then the afterhouse, the 
alleyways, then onto the poop itself. For years such skippers as Winnie 
Brander, Joe Winchester, or Viggo Rasmussen refused outright to allow 
a passenger, deck or cabin, on his varnished afterhouse deck, for during 
tropic squalls rain water streamed from the bunt of the mainsail onto 
this deck, where most of it was caught within the high coaming that 
ran entirely round it, to pour out of lead scupper holes and be collected 
in buckets. A heavy squall supplied enough to fill a five-hundred-gallon 
tank. F 

But more out-islanders wanted to verify for themselves the joys and 
wonders of such fabulous ports as Papeete, Apia, Rarotonga, and owners 
demanded that they be carried—as many as two hundred on a schooner 
with space in its lifeboat for perhaps twenty. So first a few of the Goma 
class natives were allowed on the cabin top, and then in no Hime at 
all the deck was crowded with women and children; old mats and quilts 


—" | food, basins, 
| nd falls; baskets of food, 

oe to the tackles an essel the appearance of a 
WINGS the formerly smart V 


; lying every which way 
; See passengers a t 
it was this morning: snonng ” frowzy, pasty-eyed seasic 
piles of se; bleary-eyed > eyes staring stupidly; 


ars with tangled lousy ae and, among them all, one pas- 


‘i 4 z somewhat presentable a fresh as the dawn behind the lowering 


senger, Miss Dinah, as bright a 
cloud to windward. . - - 
“Good morning, Sam. 
“What the devil are you 
“Tm a passenger, of course. 


mother. . . . Sh! to the Lord]\” 
« ‘te Atua [We will pray to 
ie aa a te the waist awning started the morning prayer. 
A “ ye a warning frown Dinah lowered her head demurely. 
“4 short affair on this particular morning, perhaps because the 
a. uall would be on them in a few 


ick or because the sq 

ress Bee ents to Sam, this Christian convention aboard 
ship on the secular sea. He was puzzled as to what an officer should do— 
bow his head or go about his business. The question was answered by 
Captain Rasmussen, who at that moment bounced from the after com- 
panionway, making walrus noises. In the ruddy light of dawn Sam 
could see indistinctly that the captain’s pink-and-white-striped bathing 
trunks were stretched alarmingly; then his attention was turned to Miss 
Dinah and the crowd of native passengers behind her. 

“Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name . . . 

All save a few of the passengers were sitting upright now with bowed 
heads. A sharp gust rattled the sail stops and rippled the awning. 
Schooner Dawn gave a lee lurch and gulped salt water through her 
scupper holes. Sam heard his captain snort and out of the comer of his 


eye saw him tum to stare, frowning, at the squall not more than a half 
mile off the starboard beam. 


“ 
. . . forever. Amen.” 


ene 9 m that flying jib!” Viggo shouted. “We can't 
Never forget - ~~ sticks rotten! Never forget those masts, muster. 
way to the Dairles c =r or awake, We got to nurse them, sir, all the 

—. hg Better take in that fisherman’s stays’] too! 
buckets of seq ee 4 le captain had two sailors douse him with 
et while he shocked and astounded the passenger 


ing here?” 7 
sm I'm going to Faruenui to visit my 


” 


with his violent Swedish ex 
relieve the sailors. Though 7 
mist raced past the moon; then it was 
dawn darkened back into night. The cloud 
give them a moment's respite before bursting upon 
died, the schooner swung into a trough to roll her sh 


the huge sails sagged and filled with a b 0 
“Keep her up!” Sam shouted to David ie ie | 
midship house on the run, he called for Ropes an 
jumped down the ladder into the waist. He found the 
sailor lolling in the galley doorway, a cup of coffee in his hand and 
cigarette dangling from his lips. 

“Step lively, you!” Sam shouted. j 

The sailor leered at him and snarled something about finishing his 
coffee, but the words were scarcely out of his mouth before he felt 
the glowing cigarette jammed between his teeth and the next instant 
found himself sprawled out on deck. “Tail on that downhaul!” Sam 
sang out as he freed the halyards. From the comer of his eye he saw 
Ropes pick himself up nimbly, a broad and for some reason happy grin 
on his heavy lips. 

“You like that kind of medicine, eh?” Sam laughed. “Well, I'll dose 
you with it till I break my knucklebones if I have any more of your 
cheek!” 

The fisherman’s staysail slid down the bunt of the foresail and cas- 
caded over the boom into a heap on the starboard side of the hatchway. 
“Sit on it, Greasepot!” Sam shouted, then tumed his attention to the 
flying jib. There was no time to lose. The native passengers were scurty- 
ing for shelter, dragging armfuls of mats, quilts, baskets, basins, and pots 
de chambre. Scattered raindrops were falling and a light breeze from 
the south had backed the sails. Sam jumped forward to the flying jib 
halyard, letting go the fore boom tackle on the way. Noel and Timi were 
at the sheet and downhaul. “Ready!” he sang out, letting go the halyard. 
As the sail ran down its stay he left Noel to pass the jib-sheet pennant 
over the forestay and jumped aft to swing the main boom over by 
easing off on its tackle. : 

By een the wind was yelling in the rigging and the eager 
her sails into the wind. “Keep her full!” Sam shouted, then gra 

-eelt and id her over The wind filled the sails, Schooner 
wheel himself anc dai Oe ee scuppers. She spooned 
Dawn heeled over till green W ater surgee 1 from her cutwaker, Arcs Gl 
through the water, pawed it, and dashed it from . 


down his skin. 
steady by the wind he gave the wheel back 
below, left his clothes in his cabin, and hurried 
on the way at the bathroom for a bar of soap. 
was blowing great guns, a ee that 
: i ti red through the scuppers, 
oe ee ae retboos, iia ty the afterhouse. Sam 


“1¢ and booms, the midship house, : 
j ea lee any and there, with water streaming Over the 
teat g each time the schooner rolled, he soaped and rinsed down a 
doom times, whooping now and then from sheer exuberance of animal 


' f the passengers were on deck, visible in rain- 
ere patie ee light streamed through the 


| ellow patches where the saloon 

; inc the skylight, and the companionway. Captain Viggo, sud- 

denly turned contortionist, gyrated his hips and his belly clockwise and 
counterclockwise, fore and aft, to and fro, kicked and jumped, flexed 
his arms, knees, and torso, and even lay on deck to roll from wheelbox to 
scupper, while betimes he puffed, blustered, eructated, and at the same 
time gasped to Sam: 


“Too much bellywash ashore . . . Bad life . . . Glad you knocked 


that cheeky low-islander down. . . . He'll eat out of your hand now. 
... Damned masochist . . . Rotten life ashore . . . Tarts and greasy 
chow take it out of a man. . . . Fine to be at sea again. . . . These 
Swedish exercises, been doing them for thirty years. . . . Use your fists 
freely, Mr. Strickland. . . . That’s what I’m paying you for... . I’m 
out of trim. . . . Growing a trifle fat . . . Discipline relaxing . . . Sec- 
ond mate too old . . . Give that Noel a thrashing someday. . . . His 
soup is swill. . . . Boils eggs in grease and calls them fried eggs. .-- 
Pleased with you, Mr. Strickland . . . Excellent first officer . . . Only 
next time don’t case the main boom over on her tackle. . . . Safe 
a : a . . . Bad example for sailors . . . Use the boom guys, 
fonts Yes amma officer 2a 8 Put you in charge north 

my cabin to the Fairlee-owns. . . . Now 


watch this one, called the Co 


Sa . ; 
m had left the alleyway to watch the incredible captain, Now he 


tumed his head away j 
fascination “a bn man attempt to break from a fecling of horrible 
» Dut it was only to see the upper half of the skinny and sickly 


white ‘ ah 
body of Ouintas P, Pendergast, Jr, above the weather side of the 


penhagen capriole.” 


7 


Neyway, more than sufficiently illumined by the 
tone, who had taken the soap from the ae 


soever had done so was a blitherin’ blighter Pr tiger 
bleedin’ backside wid a bloody pin. 7 ’ 

“Pipe down, Leatherarse!” Sam shouted. “I’ve got 
don’t you come and get it?” 

Pendergast grinned abjectly. 

Solomon Xmas and the finical Tangi sat under the main . 
the rain from the sail poured down. Stripped naked, the one a hairy old 
gorilla, the other an equally hairy old baboon, they rubbed ty 
singlets with bars of laundry soap, thumped them with their fists, yelled 
and laughed like the naked simians they were, and betimes leered at 
the girl a few feet in front of them; for Miss Dinah sat aft of the wheel- 
box with a strip of cloth laid modestly across her lap, soaping her hair 
and washing it out. 

Mr. Exodus, a skeletal Buddha in black bathing trunks, squatted cross- 
legged under one of the afterhouse scuppers from which, as from the 
mouth of a gargoyle, a jet of water descended to splash on his thinly 
haired head and piddle off the ends of his mustache. Then Father Peter 
appeared in the after companionway clad in his black pajamas. A sea- 
sick passenger, he eyed the wild scene without a trace of enthusiasm 
until his eyes happened to light on the unclad Miss Dinah. Abruptly 
he saw her joggle her shoulders and smile wickedly at Sam. His mouth 
dropped open and, looking down his nose, he turned to patter mincingly 
back to the cabin. 

It was a fine sight: naked yelling brown men and white men, girls, 
women, and children, forgetful of race or position, forgetful of their 
physical selves, yet luxuriating in bodily enjoyment, all reverted to sav- 
agery, whooping, cursing good-naturedly, soaping one another's backs, 
slapping, sliding on their backsides across the slippery deck when the 
vessel heeled over: savage grown-up children, every one of them; and 


extraneous to this, yet motivating it, the howling thing of nature, the 
j them with rain, exciting their 


squall screaming in their ears, pelting 
brains! 

But soon it had passed. 
the deck until the faithful 
on the starboard tack, and carry the 
torial islands and, when the squall ha 
close the easter sky aglow with the 


Then the sails boomed, shaking spray across 
old trade wind built up to fill the sails, again 
m onward toward the distant equa- 
d lifted its curtain of rain, to dis- 
living gold of dawn. It was then 


aa tingled through Sam Stricklang. 

“ato the saloon, while Timi, the cabjy 

yoo his heels, whistling like , 
<9 followed at 7 


-naturedly as he bounced 

ttle of rum in his hand. “A may 

best steward. When we tie up 
Sa and the cook a tin whistle each.” 

iI buy 1 foolishly. The captain reached to the 
isting, grin t them and the bottle on the 
4 hwo four-finger drinks. 
preaking out some tins of La Paloma 
one of the settees, “if you'll keep 
. or for calling your gitl from her house 

iged to you, but if I hear any more of it 


sylin’ ships,” Pendergast explained, 
> smell of rum. 

put he straightened up, with his arms 
glanced questioningly at the captain. 
sible, Timi Marsters was nevertheless 
for the Cockney supercargo but a 
the famous Papa Viggo. When the 
twenty Palmerston Island boys 
d been struck dumb for several days 
incredulity. After a month aboard 
to believe unreservedly that he had 
trading skipper of the South Seas 
ds a month to enjoy the greatest 
he would lay down his life for his 
ion; and perhaps Captain Vigg9, 
ais heart for the ay by-night lad. 
ast a small drink. “Whistling, my boy: 
» the patron saint of sailors,” he ¢* 
‘ 

idergast whined, leering, and drained 
s,” Captain Viggo went 
only time whistling is tolerated 
down the mooring lines or maybe 
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the ship’s ghost is stalking down the gangplank. Then a seaman is al 
lowed to whistle them back to save the ship.” 

op | understand that we've got a ghost aboard,” Sam put in. “Old Sol 
has been giving me a yarn about a certain specter named Perks.” 

“Yes, it’s only too true, Mr. Strickland,” the captain replied, shaking 
his head earnestly. “Let us hope we are haunted. Rats and ghosts aboard 
ship are favorable omens to a sailor, for they always desert a ship that 
is doomed. There was the old tanker Paradise, for instance. How well 
I remember that disastrous voyage!” Here Viggo cleared his throat and 
settled back as though to make a night of it, albeit it lacked only a few 
moments to 6 A.M. In a note of reminiscence he continued: “The 
Paradise was named after the owner's wife, Paradise Allers; and the 
owner, Captain Allers, was his own skipper, while I held the com- 
bined berth of first officer and chief engineer. Aye, I repeat: first officer 
and chief engineer. Mrs. Allers died aboard during a blow off the Horn. 
She must have been a terror to the captain, for even I found her 
troubling at times. She used to come on desk when the wind freshened 
and make suggestions about handling the ship: tying up the royals, 
heaving to, or running free before the gale. . . .” 

“T thought you said she was a tanker,” Mr. Exodus interrupted soutly, 
poking his head from the bathroom doorway. It tickled the engineer's 
sardonic sense of humor to pick flaws in the captain’s inexhaustible 
repertoire of stories about the fabulous tanker Paradise—stories which 
he, of course, believed no more than did the captain himself. 

“Aye, sir, a tanker, full-tigged from skys'Ils to spanker . . . But as I 
was saying before being so rudely interrupted: ‘Woman,’ Captain 
Allers would snarl, ‘get thee below to thy sewing!’ 

“This used to make the old lady rave, for she believed that in a tight 
place she was more level-headed than the captain; also, she claimed to 
have presentiments which never failed her. Well, she died that night 
off Cape Stiff while she was having one of her presentiments. She had 
rushed on deck to scream that something terrible was about to happen. 
Just then the spanker backed, carried away its tackle, and, jibbing 
over, caught her in the nape of the neck. She was buried in latitude 
60° 18’ 23” south; but her spirit stayed by the ship, and Captain Allers 
used to swear that every time the wind freshened to a gale he would see 
her ghost hovering above the poop deck—the bridge, that is—gesticulat- 
ing frantically, pointing aloft in an effort to give some advice about 
handling the ship. ‘ ‘ 

“Poor old Paradise,” the captain continued, referring to the ship, not 


the first officer and chief engineer, respectfully suggested 
at the captain ages ; ome ss before we threw off our 
oe I added that I would step into my cabin for my gear and go 
‘ashore with the pilot, but Allers would not hear of it: there was a 
| | “Well, es pilot, the captain rang for full speed ahead, 
iz ‘every stitch of canvas was crowded on her, and we sailed over the 
horizon, never to be seen or heard of again!” ; 
The captain paused to drink his rum, while Pendergast glanced in- 


terrogatively from his empty glass to the bottle, a glance the captain 
| 

ignored. , 

eo, Mr. Strickland,” Viggo went on, “you see we re safe enough so 
long as we have Solomon's spook aboard, and anyway, it’s nothing to 
unbend your mooring lines about. Haunted ships are as common as 

haunted houses. Even I, who have a theory that such things are—hm!— 

figments of the imagination, find myself half believing in them at times.” 

“But this ghost that is supposed to haunt Schooner Dawn?” Sam 
asked. 

“Cripes!” Pendergast put in. “We're ’aunted, right enough! My word, 
we are—yn’t we, Capt'n?” 

“Ghosts are the curse of a trading schooner,” came like the voice of 
doom from Mr. Exodus as he clap-clapped out of the bathroom, while 
ania “ his berth on the starboard side of the saloon table, 

ughed miserably. 

Sam glanced toward the captain. “How about it, sir?” he asked. 

Captain Rasmussen rose slowly, a solemn look in his erstwhile twin- 
cet eyes, and he said with the most amazing sententiousness and 
os ; es ~ trace of a smile: “Much though I deride his existence, Mr. 

mickland, it is sometimes difficult to disbelieve in him. In fact, it te 


shes 


; quires all the cogency of my theory to satisfy me that the ghost of Alex- 
{ on Perks, A.B., is an illusion.” 
imi en standi i i 
| oes _ had been standing stiffly at attention throughout the cap- 
story, returned to the pantry, wagging ponderously his confused 


young head. 


— ee: 


Four BELLS HAD SOUNDED WHILE THE Car 
tanker Paradise; Ropes had slouched aft to 
the wheel, and presently Sam climbed out 
with the lovesick sailor, for each time a trad 
her home port the decks are piled high with el 
sengers’ dunnage, cases of fruit, onions, potatoes, sax of Peale 
firewood, ship’s gear, mooring lines—a thousand nuisances, not k 
among which are the pigs and chickens ing, rooting, 
scratching from the knightheads to the pe gre: midship house. 
On this particular moming the chore was exasperating, for the head 
office had accepted more than seventy deck passengers, as well as Father 
Peter and an unwieldy female passenger aft in the cabin. Night an 
day these “curses of a trading schooner” sat on the midship house, = 
the afterhouse, the poop deck, eating the fruit and cooked food be a 
pared for them in Papeete, often enough to puke on deck or at bes 
in the waterways. Most of them threw seeds, skins, and other refuse 
on deck, tied awnings made from dirty quilts to the rigging, and scat- 
tered their belongings here and there until Sam, new to the aspentties of 
a first officer’s life aboard a South Sea trader, frothed at the mouth. He 
soon realized that deck passengers were his greatest problem—partic- 
ularly female ones. When a squall bore down on the schooner he must 
untangle, unbend, or cut away a confusion of lashings, old granny knots, 
safety pins, and what not from the falls and tackles before he could 
take in sail; and he also realized that if he treated the females with 
common civility he would be repaid with the reputation of trying to 


seduce them. q 
At eight bells the work was partly After 
first breakfast of La Paloma sardines, coffee, and Papeete rere 
the meal he climbed back on deck for a smoke, if were cigarette, 
joined him, to lean against one of the boat a oa pets 
and stare out to sea with the aro ! +e the cargo, 
ais : st was in charge of the 4 
As supercargo, Pendergast was single lt as much as a thousand 


and the ship’s stores. During 4 $ P dsinsi 
‘ : is In sixpenm 
pounds’ worth of merchandise might pass through his han » 


one and Sam went below for his 


be 


; magazines, 
ing over the series of photographs, tacked to the bulkhead, 
ig Sam approached him to ask for the trade-room key. His 
had been stowed there temporarily and he wished to remove it. 

After a puff at his cigarette and a ponderous knitting of the brows 
meant to register careful consideration of Sam’s request from all angles, 
the Cockney reached into his pocket to bring out a ring of keys. “The 
brassy’s the one,” he said, and Sam swore later that he had looked down 
his nose. “You'll find yer junk—but don’t bother the ’en.” 

The remembrance of the scene with Dinah that night after the cinema 
flashed through Pendergast’s mind. Vaguely he seemed to remember 
having scen Sam's face before he was knocked cold, but he was not 
certain: he had been very drunk. 

Without understanding the supercargo’s words about the “’en” Sam 
took the keys, separated the big brass one from the others, and went to 
the trade room. On opening the door and entering he found himself 
in the most chaotic place of business in the South Seas. It was about 
sixteen fect square, with a counter that folded down across the wide 
lela bulkheads built solid with shelves displaying the 
_ :: —_ obtainable, Being an itinerant photographer as 
Te sesnere geen Pendergast had slung his five-by-seven 
eialer and hair > ag beams just above the cartons of talcum 
oo agieg ; W o in one comer his developing paraphernalia 
sent se a ing case with French letters, sanitubes, and 
Sa dither side i. a “ne a case of doctor soap” for a seat, while 
Raves nd jews'-ha: ambled mess of bush knives, “smell soap,” mouth 

PS, firecrackers, lollipops, marbles, and fishhooks. 


ancient that half the contents had evaporated while 
long since fed the cockroaches, flyspecked packages 
ladies’ bloomers, mirrors, steel combs, and steel-like ack; a 
hanging from the deck beams in convenient places to bump one’s 
against, there were a few hurricane lanterns, some buckets and 
basins, stewpots, teakettles, frying pans, and several dozen 
chambre anglais, ranging in sizes and quality from the small 
ones for Baby Bear to the big crockery ones for Mama and Papa Bear. 
These pots, Sam leamed later, were in great demand on a 
islands for punch bowls, serving dishes, flowerpots, soup tureens, and 
to replace the cool wooden pillows affected by royalty. 

In a word, Pendergast’s trade room was a rudis ii moles of 
the shoddiest stuff that could be bought—the usual trade goods om any 
island schooner. The least offensive aspect of the place was its 


of naphthalene, for many pounds of the 
room during each voyage so as to assure that some of the yy 
of the labels, if not all the hardware, would remain undevoured 


cockroaches and silverfish. = te Sa ‘a | 
four galvanized-iron buckets. One of them was three ps 


silver shillings and florins, abou 
In another bucket were some three h 
remaining two buckets were nearly empty, 


: most of the cash had 
oe of the buckets, through the hands of the 

» buckets, and by counting what was left in 
“buckets and subtracting this sum from the amount 
“tated off with, Pendergast could tell the head office 
‘his sales. Bright boy, Mr. Quintas P. Pendergast, Jr.: 


» have the feel of so much money once in his life Sam reached 
vo full buckets, one hand among the pound notes, one among 


“the silver. It felt fine, particularly the notes, so he brought out a handful 
them and examined their steel engravings of Maori warriors and 


Englishmen, they being New Zealand notes. 


“"Igh! Wot’n blitherin’ ’ell you doin’ there?” Pendergast’s indignant 


voice came suddenly from the doorway. “I might of knowed I couldn’t 
trust a Nosy Parker in “ere wid the ’en!” 

Sam tumed to see the offended supercargo and, behind him, the 
grinning face of the cabin boy. “What’s biting you, Leatherarse?” he 
asked sharply to disguise his embarrassment. “I’m not stealing your 


“J wasn’t meanin’ the money,” Pendergast shouted in a huffy tone. 
“Stand back! Can’t you see you're botherin’ the ’en? And arfter me 
a-warnin’ you, too!” 

Sam was still in a kneeling position. Raising his eyes, he looked a 
little to one side to meet the injured stare of a nice old speckled barn- 
yard hent She was sitting, as pretty as a picture, presumably on a batch 
of eggs, in a nest made from the rumpled outside yards ‘of a bolt of 
#1689 striped shirting. Her pin-point eyes snapped. She made a cluck- 
ing noise and pecked at Sam, but he was out of range. 

perl oa. shouted again, this time climbing on 
eel dt ‘esp The co a a threatening way. ‘Wot you mean by 
rm $ capt’n, ’e’ll be in a rare state if ’e ’ears about 


it eros your keeping a hen in the trade room?” As he said this 
ensemble: be et there hig something unseemly about the present 
: he necling there with a handful of New Zealand notes, the 


complained. “And my nyme’s not ] 
gast, Jr.” Abruptly he stopped, cocked | 
whispered, “Clear out! I ’ears ’im com 
Footsteps sounded along the alleyway. Sam r 
sumed a martyred expression. Timi backed he 
happily Captain Viggo was in a fine mood. “Ts she all 
pered to the supercargo. “Sh!” scowling. “I heard loud 
I wouldn’t do that. It might disturb her. This is the 
know.” 
The captain flashed his gold tooth, turned, and tiptoed back to ] 
cabin. — 


“Speakin’ of roaches,” Pendergast declared as they sat over their eleven 
o'clock tea, “we oncet ’ad a tryde-toom ’en wot ’atched out sixteen 
chicks, so strike me bleedin’ well pink if we didn’t.” 

The captain nodded affirmation. Timi grinned from the pantry door. 
Father Peter raised his inflamed eyelids in mild surprise. Mr. Exodus 
sighed that hens were the curse of a trading schooner. 

A sentimental note came into the supercargo’s voice when he added 
that they were as sweet little chicks as you a eyes on. 

“Did you raise them successfully?” Sam asked. 

The captain replied with a shake of his head and added: “Every 
last one died—killed by the cockroaches.” ; , 

Sam said he could well believe it eo — ~ ito oe a 
aeverat . " c ight just as aS 
aggeration: “One attacked me last nig! i dnelly to ions 


sleep. It was touch and go for a while, : 
him between my heel and the bulkhead; then I dispatched a 


hammering his head with a serving mel, : Pa “— 

a monster devouring a chick—swallowing pat al a pretense of 
“Oh, you got me wrong,” the captain — hicks; the chicks ate 

exasperation. “The cockroaches didn’t eat ae in their gizzards or 

them. I suppose the cockroaches gnawed 8 


‘of my fect until there's nothing left but th 


fs For yet eo the sme reason I always sleep 
te 


Lon ike them to trim your nails?” Sam 8 cies 
not that, Mr, Strickland. They gnaw the calluses of the soles 
in skin. This makes my feet 
so tender I can’t walk barefoot in the engine room, so I wear my shoes 
ht and take them off in the daytime.” : 
«8 g fact!” Pendergast shrilled again. “And w’en they bites you gets 
the cockroach fever ’nd die in orful hagony. Yn’t that right, Padre 
“vyéritél” the French priest agreed, still having a greenish pallor from 
seasickness. 
“Eh, Father Peter?” from Sam. “You ought to know, with all your 
in the South Seas. I'm a new chum. Give me the lowdown?” 
“Qui,” the Father agreed. “Anyone who has travel on the South Sea 
schooner will agree that it is tres difficile to exaggerate the voracity of 
this pest ancien. Having descended to us from the period carboniferous 
at least, the cockroach have profited by several million year in which 
to develop immunity against all known poison, and the apparatus 
digestif that handle with ease such rich delicacy as zinc oxide, coal tar, 
and all known insecticide. No other creature is so omnivorous. The tiger 
will devour the man but leave the shirt and pants; the goat will devour 
the shirt and pants but leave the man; the cockroach will leave noth- 
ing! C’est terrible!” 
“That's right,” Sam put in. “The cockroaches have gnawed holes in 
most of my clothes already, and now they have started on my shoes.” 
‘You Il have to get used to that sort of thing, mister,” Viggo chirped 
happily; then, clearing his throat, he went on in hi je way: 
“One night oe > A 1S gg: Rea 
Siete T woke up wi Wearing a suit of rayon pajamas, and next 
% then tng ‘ an ~ pajamas at all. At first I thought nothing 
adie “d ics : rolled over and climbed out of my berth, it 
a rere Ought to be a suit of pajamas somewhere 
the nie voice rose, “I hunted the cabin, then I 
y and he hunted the saloon, then I tured out 


~~ i 


was a holy miracle that 


ey ts 
me the master of this schooner!” — 
“C'est terrible!” aed Fle Peter, 


h | Ses 


. 


‘a3 ATOLL LANDFALL Ge 


FATHER PETER HAD BEEN IN THE ISLANDS NEARLY FORTY YRARS. HE AD 
sailed on trading schooners from Fiji to the Marquesas, and thot 
voyage meant weeks of agony, year after year he had emt ked, a le 
courageous soul. —) 

His courage aroused Sam’s admiration when they made their first 
landfall, Manihiki, as lonely and beautiful a ring of green isles as ever 
was formed by wind and wave on a coral reef in God's great ocean. They 
picked up the land from the masthead at dusk, and later they saw it 
from deck when Schooner Dawn rose on the crest of a sea, a ff hazy 
shape elevated slightly above the horizon. 

“We'll try to make the boat passage off the west reef, mister,” Cap- 
tain Rasmussen said while standing with his mate on the midship-house 
deck. “I’d like to get Father Peter ashore tonight. I don’t want him to 
die on my hands.” Later he added: “I wish all the missionary societies 
would send us men like the padre. I’m not a Catholic, but I’ve got to 
admit that the fathers are the only good sky pilots in the South Seas. 
Because they have no females to demand a part of their attention they 
devote their whole lives to their work. Moreover, they are sincere 
they are tolerant.” 


we landing, sit?” <a and 
"Tl have fifteen new ones or may’ aa 
Fifteen-fifty, ch?” He chuckled, d: “Of course you've 
never heard that old Padraic Casey's favorite sey is fifteen-hity- 

heard someone speak of fifty-fifty in Papeete, but having 
the wind at the time or maybe doing some wi 
share of the profits in a pearl deal, he though 


was told, “Fifteen—but we 


2 | t 


5 childis and takes advantage of that 
that he is about the richest man in the 
as well as a greedy one full 
islands. . . . The kind of head 


ge: : 

stared intently ahead, but evening had 
, with an overcast sky, and now Manihiki was lost 
d of horizon clouds. The fat little skipper seemed 
a fine mood. In all his years sailing the South Seas this was his first 
with a qualified seaman for his mate. He told Sam as much but 
added that Sam would find it wise to rely on Solomon when picking 
up the low-lying atolls at night, for either the old fellow had the eyes 
of a cat or else he smelled the proximity of land. Howbeit, Viggo con- 
cluded, many a time his octogenarian second mate had saved his ship 
by sensing a lee reef when the captain himself had believed his ship had 
ample sea room. 

Leaving Sam, he hopped down from the midship house to the weather 
alleyway, bounced aft to the poop, and put the engine-room telegraph 
a slow speed ahead. “Just in case you need it,” he called, and went 

ow. 

Sam sent David to stand lookout forward, and after ascertaining th 

, d g that 
old Sol was on the galley-house deck he moved to the weather shrouds 
to watch for the land. The new moon had not yet set, but it was lost 
behind the horizon clouds off tl i 
Biscay o fer = és 2 the port beam; the night was very dark, 

date stars ar-spaced in gaps between the clouds. 
adhe a ne oo. point of Manihiki, Sam was obliged to run 
a e wind, which had veered southerly, was nearly dead over 
mage takes a good helmsman to steer with a pooping breeze, 
oo ad e eae man aboard at the wheel, made a mess of it, 
8 joner Yawn yaw until she nearly backed her mainsail. When 
a choppy sea built up Sa ; 
west. That would | : m guessed they had struck a tidal current flowing 
hi + adhe p them round the point, he reckoned, and changed 

is mind about wearing to the port tack - a 

The steady chug of the engi ae 
Reber dk. The licht engine gave him a false sense of security. It 
for Timi to close the, 0 ome the saloon lamp blinded him, so he called 

porthole shutters, the shuttle hatch, and the doors. 


her. For a half-hour he heard her coarse. 

At seven bells the captain returned on 
“No, it’s not the current: it’s the backwash from 
pretty close in.” Then he sent Solomon aloft Ts 
of half a mind to wear and stand well off under an easy sa 
ing, he told Sam that atolls are often invisible at night, their low 
of trees seeming to merge with the sea and sky, and that a vessel co 
easily pile herself up high and dry before her lookout si 1 land 7; 

On this night Solomon caught the first gleam of bres king seas w en 
they were within five hundred yards of the reef. With a yell of “Wear 
ship! Breakers ahead!” he slid down the shrouds like an ape; and at the _ 
same instant Sam yelled to Ropes to put the wheel hard over, then — 
jumped to the engineroom telegraph to put it to full ahead, rat 
ward to let go the boom tackles, and then returned aft, freeing the mait 
purchase on the way. Solomon and David were with him to help haul in 
on the mainsheet and swing the boom over with its guys. 

Captain Rasmussen stood by the main rigging, with one hand grip- 
ping the topmast stay, his eyes moving from the wall of — 7 
breakers to his first officer. With lips drawn to a thin line he 
Sam with the admiration of one seaman for another. It was a close 
thing. They cleared the reef by a matter of yards, but the captain eer 


experienced a lifetime of similar close calls from which he himself h 
his apprehension was with 


been obliged to save his ship. Now 
warm jel regard for this young New sal iy ‘a i “ 
a moment of danger, without an instant's — or be 
error in judgment; and by some freak of mind, a8 36 sees Casey and 
hauled clear of the reef, the captain thought of Ros 2 marty. 
wondered if these two healthy youns one ee Year!” and 

sighed, glanced again at the breakers, sang out, “/" © 


“T hope they do!” int; then they 
! ya Se 4 the southwest point; 
With the engine idling they sar Village, with the land broad 


hauled their wind and stood to : 
: took over. 
on their starboard beam. There Captain Viggo 


breakers. A canoe shot out of the foam. 
was three natives clambered up the rope ladder 
smon had thrown over the bulwark, then ran aft to crowd around 
ther Peter, who stood with the female cabin passenger at the break 
¢ midship house. 
got the se boat was riding to her painter, with Twin fending her 
off, the sailors handed down the father's and the woman’s luggage. Then, 
ining as usual, the female passenger climbed into the boat, ‘Tangi 
and Twin took the oars, a Manihiki man grasped the sweep, and finally 
Father Peter tucked up his soutane and joined them. 

“They'll never make it, the reef is bad tonight,” one of the natives 
said when the boat had shoved off, to be lost almost instantly in the 
darkness. Captain Rasmussen held the schooner as close to the reef as he 
dared, for if the boat capsized or foundered in the breakers they would 
have to pick her up as well as the sailors, the priest, and the woman. 
Such a mishap was not at all unlikely. The wind had scanted and now 
the roar of breaking seas came to them like salvos of cannon fire. Soon 
more lights twinkled in the village; the glare of a gasoline lantern 
ee open house at one side of the church so brightly that 
Dice, : — ~~ boys hurrying this way and that, a woman 
BE reception _ coger sg i as, no doubt, he gave orders 
Punch and Judy show. By wes nod the z ‘eae me] ng : 
men risked their lives to accommo ie ; ars ms map as i ~~ 

. ommodate a priest who otherwise might be 
seasick another night aboard ship. . 
ase Sem Ne ism the Yat: “Now's te sine Ci 
tes Chiic a sion of shouting voices: “Look out! Back 

Spm, the breakers! Back water, damn you, back water!” A 
womans terrified scream, silenced by lie ge ag : car 
by the thunder of a breaking sé4- 


dropped before act one of the Manihiki Punch and 

A few moments later the reef boat was back alongs 
was bailed Solomon’s watch hooked on the 
aboard, then sail was shortened to double-eefed foresail 
sail, the wheel was lashed, and Schooner Dawn lay hove | 
board tack. ; 

“We'll steam up to the boat passage at daylight, Mr. 
the captain said before he tumed in. 

“Aye, aye, sit,” Sam replied, while to himself he muttered 
old man was nobody's fool. “He doesn’t bother me with silly on 
He knows I can handle his old tub, so he doesn’t interfere. 
skipper would tell me to keep a sharp lookout, reef down for 
hurricane up and down the mast, watch out for sea serpents and 
Chinese balloons, . . . The devil stiffen the whole tribe of officious 


old quarter-deck females.” 


= 


va 


12 THORNS IN ARCADY Ge 


THEY WERE ON THE WEST SIDE OF MANTHIKI EARLY pee ae 
The wind having lessened during the night, a blue mist pe pe! 
from the thatched village houses scattered among a , 
breadfruit trees and seemed to mingle ae i they could see a 
seas breaking across the barrier reef. From the 0: Sac the 
crowd of natives on the broad white beach, and athe sky and green 
with its bright red roof breaking the meee: 


SE 


wt the formalities had passed 


present “a few native canoes and dories shot 
¢ alongside, and in no time the ship was noisy 
ng natives. Among them was Jeff Gelling, the 
a tall and somber half-blood of seventy-odd 


Wy. and ingenuous as one of the old Western 


S achore for the night, Mr, Strickland,” Captain Viggo said 
rb between Sam and Gelling. “Jeff and I 
t before that Nosy Parker Captain Con- 


have a little pearl deal to transac 
clusive arrives.” ee 

“Captain Scripture, you mean? You're expecting him? 

“Aye, always—when he's not wanted.” He studied the reef for a little 
time, frowning; then: “It’s too rough to discharge any cargo, and the 
glass is a trifle low, so you had better stand well off from the land 
under easy sail as soon as you have cleared away the deck passengers. 
Try to be back at the boat passage early tomorrow morning.” He turned 
and moved to the rail. “Anyone going ashore?” he asked. 

“Me!” Dinah piped, bobbing her head above the scuttle hatch. “Wait 
a minute, please, until I get my things.” 

Sam tumed to glance at the girl. There was no doubt about her being 
ill. Her face was flushed, her eyes inflamed. “Hold on a minute, sir!” 
he shouted to Viggo, and ran down the ladder. Dinah had gone to Mr. 
Exodus’s cabin and now was pawing through her bundle of clothes 
with quick nervous fingers. 

“What's troubling you, child?” 

“Oh, I’m all right,” Dinah whimpered. “Don’t worry about me. « - - 
Oh, Sam, I don’t want to go ashore, anyway!” And all at once she 
collapsed on the cabin floor to bury her head in her bundle and weep- 


I don’t know what to do! I don’t know what to do!” she sobbed. 
_ was about to kneel beside her when Mr. Exodus stalked out of 
the doorway to the engine-room well and entered his cabin. “Teave het 


to me,” he said gently. “The poor child!” 
Thanks,” Sam agreed, relieved, and hurried back on deck. “Sorry 


hold the boat against the 

During the moming < ' 
and dories ferried the mail and the.dewk « 
the ship was empty save for the crew. At fom 
engine and under single-reefed sails od 
and it was then that they sighted a sail bear 
more than three miles to windward but sc 
stormy background. ; 

Sam sent Timi for his night glasses, and when the b 
them he studied the sail. “She’s a ketch,” he said p 7 
“with stubby gaffs on main and mizzen, one neal 
phony little mizzen stays’l.” . 

“Then she'll be ol’ Captain Scripture’s Wife o’ Bath, sar,” _ 
“She'll be running for a lee, sar.” “ 

“Well, by the looks of that squall to windward she'd b ter 
down,” Sam muttered, recalling how Viggo had spoken of a pearl de 
to transact with Gelling before the Nosy Parker Captain Conclusive ar 
rived. 

“She be reefed down, sar,” Twin told him. “I been sailor on her, sar. 
She be close-reefed when she carries all her canvas, sat.” 

“Has she an engine?” 

“No, sar.” 

“Then how does she make her ports?” 

“Like the song says, sar: 


“Sweeps and paddles, drive with the tide. 


Whores on the towline, Rio to Clyde.” 
your old man, Twin?” 


” 


“Did you learn that one from 


The sail was soon lost in the rapi : : over 
seven bells they saw her sailing ; 18 Cee hen te 
starboard quarter. The barometer dily bape pw were racing 
four tenths below normal; and by then wisps of cid 
beneath the stars, gradually to thicken until the sky was 


” 


seems to be one of those crazy craft 


, we S cela be safe so long as we have a Marsters 
‘more than half seriously. 
eile . ; .” +? 
do you know about the Stricklands, Twin? 
ty, sar; I sailed under one.” 


It was Sam’s watch on deck. He had seen nothing of Dinah all that 
day and he was troubled. Trying to be callous but worried nevertheless, 
he paced the weather alleyway and the poop. Presently he noticed 
David sitting on the wheelbox, smoking, and it relieved him somewhat 
to snatch the cigarette from the mooning dandy’s lips and order him 
sharply to stand, not sit, his watch. It occurred to him that discipline 
was lax on Schooner Dawn and he'd have to make sailors of his men 
before they ran into the northwesterlies. The prospect of trouble ahead 
relieved him still more, and he had almost forgotten Dinah when, just 
before the end of his watch, he felt a sudden change in the feel of the 
air and recognized it at once. 

A few moments later a squall howled over Schooner Dawn and the 
wind shifted suddenly to the northwest, nearly backing their sails. Sam 
rang for the engine and put the ship on the port tack, then stretched 
off closehauled to the north-northeast. When the squall had passed 
the sky cleared in patches; a few stars glimmered palely in the clefts 
between the scurrying clouds. 

“God's curse!” Sam thought as he glanced to windward, where another 
squall humped its ominous back above the horizon. “If the masts g° 
tonight, any of us that are killed will be saved a worse death in the 
North Pacific. The more I think of those rotten masts, the more unlikely 


pam that we shall ever make the coast of California.” He stared at 
“ re main- and foresails, and he anticipated with a cold shudder 
€ siatting canvas breaking loose frorn their numbed fingers as they 


struggled to take in sail in a North Pacific gale. 


e . 
skylight; then : DOU. 2¢ Pies 


the glass rack, watered it, tossed it off, a 
in his clothes. His body he 
squall, followed by the i 
rain roaring across the deck and the y 
building up slowly with each squall; i 
its full force would be on them. Short ch 
and drove her off from the land. She rolled 
complaining timbers, and despite himself Sam 
the two rotten masts. He had been up to the foremast 
his knife into the decayed wood. Then he had examined 
wooden brace that had been bolted through the mast 
the hounds and been seized there with rigging wire. A lut 
he had decided, and had resolved to do a more seamanlike job v 
were in the calm anchorage of Farue-nui. ; : 
Now, as the squall howled above Schooner Dawn, he seemed | 
transfer himself into the broken foremast so that each heave and 
made him wince, his muscles strain, until at last he growled, “Dam- 
nation! I mustn’t let those masts get on my nerves. If I start —— 
—_ them now what will I do when we're in real danger north of 
orty?” 


A strange fragrance broke into the musty schooner odor; then it seemed 
that he felt Rosaleen’s hand resting on his shoulders, shaking bie 
gently, but this hand was trembling. He opened his eyes to see mat 
leaning over him. There was a faded wreath of gardenia flowers and fern 
leaves around her neck; her eyes were red with ia 

“Please, Sam, don’t be angry,” she whimpered. hd 
, “You're ill, child!” he exclaimed. It annoyed = to have Dinah in 
tis cabin, for he had been trained under captains w 
for a smaller offense, But perhaps it might ” exces m 


trading sc — t. Viggo : 
ing schooner—perhaps no gS Bos! Howbeit, he told 


lenient at ti stickler for sea 
at times, yet a stickler for S she si 
she might sit beside him, and he controlled himself when 


him by turning the gimbal lamp low. 
Can I do anything for you?” he asked. 


+ cheek against his shoulder, as though 
= trig strength, and she continued, weeping betimes: 
© ee enbrning, and I thought that if I went ashore I 
ape from evil faces—but it would have been useless. 

ee me, Uncle Mose says, until the fever is cured; but he 
help me if I tell you about them, and why I am going 
n ees eaters Iam in. You will hear all the stories about me 
el go ashore at Faruenui, but I must tell you first; and also, 

” 


alongside me, but it’s against 


: “Co ahead, child. . . . Yes, you can lie 
ficer to tum in with a girl 


the law of the sea, you know, for an 0 


“But this is different, Sam; it’s just that I want to be close to you 


because . . .” 

“Because of what?” 

“Because of you, Sam!” she blurted out. “You're so strong!” 

“J hope you're not falling in love with me.” 

“Not like a sweetheart or like a daughter or a sister. . . - It’s some- 
thing else. I don’t know how to explain. Maybe it’s just because I feel 
strong and unafraid when I’m close to you.” Her fingers gripped him 
tightly, and in a sudden burst of confidence she confessed: “When I 
hear you ordering the sailors around and bawling them out I feel that I 
should be happy if you ordered me around, too, bawled me out, even hit 
me. . . . Because then I should be safe: you would protect me.” 

“I don’t know what the skipper will say to my having a woman in my 
bunk,” Sam grunted; then he laughed without humor and said, “I may 
be logged for this. The captain may pay me off with the mainshect. You'd 
better be moving when you feel better.” 

A look of determination came into Dinah’s eyes. She cuddled closet 
to him, with the quilt between them, and she whispered: “Papa Vigg° 
won’t mind my being here. He’s like a father to me. He won't be angry. 

She was silent for a little time. Gradually her body relaxed. “Pm going 
to confess to you,” she whispered. “Maybe I'll feel better then. - + « 
Sam!” 


‘nd of how they grew from childhood throu 


. ont vexed, “Tk adeae 
power T cae 

“Only Mara’s children are Captain Jo 
—the one my father calls Lena. I am her ¢ 
months before Rosaleen.” - . 

“God’s curse! I took you for a little dolly-mop. 

“Please don’t call me that again, Sam.” 

“I’m sorry, but go on with your st . 
that he leaned over impulsively, scarcely aware 
his lips touching hers. 

“Thank you, Sam, I feel better now,” Dinah murmu 
less and confiding way. “The faces are gone and : ) 
back. Let me lie still for a few moments; let me an t 
again, for then I shall feel safe and unafraid. Now be very sti 
I pray.” i 

Roll and strain, roll and strain. The weather falling to a b bot 
rain fell softly on Schooner Dawn with a pattering sound; and when 
rolled into the trough of a sea, then lifted her bulging bows onto 
succeeding swell, her mainsail slatted and boomed, her rudder gro 
timbers complained, the mainsheet block jangled against the iron ‘ 
traveler. 

“I was terribly in love,” Dinah said simply. “I was only fourteen years 
old. Maybe that was why I didn’t know it was sinful.” 

“There’s nothing sinful about love,” Sam broke in. “It’s only the 
diseased minds of the blackcoats that make it sinful. So lay off the sancti- 
mony and come straight with your story.” ” 

“But I sinned, Sam, because he was my neat relative, the son of Mar 

“You're not shocking me, even if he is my cou 

She told her story in as strange a way as a story 
sentences at a time, broken by periods 0 
“a4 Sam sensed that she was happy 20W 
er inhibitions were broken down. A warm nots 
When she told of her boy friend Toni in that happy pag?” 


birth. fe. d waned for Toni and her alone, 
ind of how the moon waxed an gh adolescence 


ted as a foregone com- 


Played that they were man and wife, and accep’ 


y= ng 


die or fail to produ 
into Sam’s eat—was like Satan: a monster 
himself his father’s favorite, Reuben’s conceit 


made hi hated by all of Padraic Casey's household, and he seemed to 
enjoy thet Beatesu it rendered him an excuse to bully his brothers 


who followed Toni and Dinah when they ran away to 


one of the caves in the White Cliffs, as Farue-nui youths and maidens 
ther in love; and it was Reuben 


‘,g for ages, to know one ano 
had been doing for ag en Toni rushed at him with a 


| who pulled Dinah away by her hair. Th 
a ght. Toni was left unconscious at the entrance to the cave, 


while Reuben, his passion excited by the fight, took by force the virginity 
that Dinah would otherwise have given to Toni. 


Fight bells sounded. It was Sam’s watch 
He took a tum on 
sky was ominous, he weared ship so as to s 
Back in his cabin, he found Dinah asleep. 
himself on the berth beside her, and she continued her story as though 
there had been no interruption. She told how Reuben had rolled from 
her to lie on his back, panting, his lust exhausted, an 
revived and rushed on him with a bush knife, and © 
been killed. 

Dinah did not weep when she told of the murder of Reuben. Her 
tone became savage. Then it changed to a cynicism too old for her years 
when she told of the rage of Padraic Casey, of his curse, of how he had 
disinherited her and had tried to strangle her but had been overpowere 
by Mara and Iti; and of how he had demanded that she be thrown into 

jail, tried, and hanged; and finally of how the resident agent had refuse 
to act but had advised her, for her own safety, to leave Farue-nul. From 
then on she had hidden from her father until Schooner Dawn arrived, 
when she had taken passage to Papeete. 

R at was reckless and I was heartbroken,” Dinah said, weeping again. 

Toni swore he still loved me, but I could see he didn’t. When he jooke 
at me there was fear in his eyes. You see, he didn't really kill Reube®- 


He tried to, but I wrenched the knife from him and, grasping it in bot? 


“He has nothing to a 

more spunk than a man wor ‘ld ii ‘He f 

clinging vine after all. I can thank redit 

to the kind of relatives I shall fing 

Bah! Now tell me what beppened in Farue-nui. ¢ 
“Not a great deal. I told Millicand Rony sea 

was sympathetic, but I think Millie Rosaleen the who 

only mortal error and there was a leased @he nua 

Reuben was a devil and had recei Mente the world, but she then 


Casey shouldn’t have had all those children by Larsen. and an yway , 
a it 7 


how Millie talks. Then sh 

" eto i 
for my board and clothes, pred ae 
when no one loves them, [ didn’t 


happiness for me again; and so wh believe there could possibly t 


and he was nice to me and en I met Emile, the rich French 
took me aboard his ae 
yacht and made love 


wasn't shocked when I told hi almost 

oe old him my story I th i 

te mgt pe Pernod and chery pe me a 

nie rp - terward I felt no remorse and no ay Pon aa 
appy, then Emile picked up another gitl—just like that!— 


without bein 
g angry with me 
wanted : or anything. He was just ti 
a something new, so he gave me seit s just tired of me and 
uldn’t believe money and sent me away. 


I tho it for a long time. I didn’ 

“y = People fell in love Pet not - ios pie — 
Padraic magi and I was afraid, for I started seeing the faces of 
darkness, Pe his son Reuben in my dreams and sometimes in the 
and I saw the | get my eyes. Often I saw Reuben’s head split open, 
at first I had a * of hatred in Casey's eyes. Then I met you, Sam, and 

e faces left - ‘ idea that you would be my lover, and fora little while 
Were in love y me: you drove them away. I didn’t know then that you 
Never have . wire Rosaleen. When I found that out I knew you 

k anything to do with me. I tried awfully hard to make you 


like 
me, < fs 
and : thought I had succeeded on that night when you kn 
wn. 


ndergast d 
Ncle \\ 


how he lose took me aboard Schooner Dawn, and first he told me 


‘ad seen you knock Pendergast down and how he had come 


teckless, Sam: women get I 


>» 
a 


= 
a . 
- ; 


ables of my heart. In the end he 
cet A ee face my father in Farue-nut. After 
e .4 my soul would be clean; the leering faces of Padraic 
a Casey would no more. 
iss Reube “a ila!” ei atenes in Sam’s tone made Dinah cry 
; again. ws Sam told her that when che went to face her father she 
ven ee bi bunk. He was hot and sweaty, upset by Dinah’s 
Se urody that seemed to emanate from her 


story and by the heady redolence ded wreath. He stared at the girl 


clean young body las from the fa stare t 
some ti She ayes off the quilt and now lay in dishabille. He 
Gieei ede for the first time—that her breasts were no larger than 


| his fists; her body was that of a boy save for a subtle something that pro- 


claimed her woman. Up to that night he had mistakenly judged 7 
i i Watching her aboard ship, slim, gracetul, 
little better than a prostitute. g a 
unearthly as an undine, he had marveled that such a love y chi oe 
have fallen to such depths. Now he recalled once again the words 0 
“Rosaleen: “A man loves his girl friend more if he is naughty once in a 
while with a strange woman. . . .” Consciously he tried to excite him- 
self by visualizing physical love with this lithe, almost epicene girl lying 
in his berth. All the sailors knew by now that she was in his cabin, and 
they had interpreted it in only one way. Why not enjoy that = in 
any event, he would be charged with having enjoyed? Often in I 
her eyes had tacitly offered him her body; now it was inconceivable that 
she should refuse him a pleasure that was considered, in the South Seas, 
as natural and expected as eating. It occurred to him that if he let this 
opportunity pass she would hold him in contempt, whisper scofhngly to 
her girl friends that First Mate Sam Strickland of Schooner Dawn was 
a gelded rooster. 
He leaned so close that their bodies touched, and made the request. 
Dinah bit her lips and frowned slightly. She wanted him whole- 


apecte 


heartedly, but she refused him. “Later, maybe, Sam,” she whispered 
huskily. 

Abruptly Sam smiled and threw back his shoulders. Her 1 fusal had 
telieved him; he admired her for denying him a pleasure that he sensed 


to Pachuic Casey when dis testi 

“T shall ask his forgiveness,” she whic 
She sat upright; her eyes glinted, and she clenc 
the knuckles showed white. = 

“And if he refuses?” ws 

“T shall kill him, Sam!” she said slowly and ey i 

like I killed Reuben!” _ aan 

“Holy God! I believe you will!” 

The next moment Sam had rushed from the nities 

affirming Dinah’s threat, the full force of the storm struck Schooner 
Dawn suddenly with the roar of a wild beast and rolled her on her bea 
end to hold her there, trembling. 

Leaping up the companionway ladder to the po ti 
blackness absolute save for a faint glow from ae ic . 
which the dripping head and shoulders of Twin Marsters seem 
pended against a background of driving rain. _ 

“She’s blowin’, Mistah Mate!” came Solomon’s whine. “She’s blowin’ 
great guns, sar.” . 

After shouting for Twin to hold her up into the wind and for — 
Solomon to turn to with Tangi and take in the mainsail, he forced his 
way against the wind to the forecastle, which was in the forward half 
of the galley house. There he tumed out David, Ropes, and Timi, but 
when he yelled to Noel to look alive the cheeky half-caste cook grumbled 
that it was his watch below. Sam wasted no time on the fellow. Catching 
hold of each shoulder, he heaved him out of his bunk in such a way that 
he tumbled headlong on the forecastle deck four feet below. In a second 
Noel had jumped to his fect with a sputter of profanity and brought 
back his fist. Sam gave him no time to strike but whirled him round 
and kicked him out the doorway, where he tripped over the Samson post 
and sprawled out on deck. A minute later he was helping David, Ropes, 
and Timi take in the forestaysail and triple-reef of the foresail. 

It was a heartless job, reefing down, but by six bells it was done; then 
all hands turned to putting lashings on the reef boat and a number of 
fuel-oil drums that had broken loose in the waist. By the time everything 
was snug cicht bells had sounded, and it was then that Sam first became 

as snug cight bells had sounded, ne forweed aa 
conscious of a red glow in the galley doorway. Groping Exod be 
entering, he found Dinah cooking a pot of coffee and Mr. ai 
bing his long bony fingers by the fire. 


is a 


below,” he said, and the Amerindian replied 
E atheal relieving Twin so the latter could 
—— "pinay surprised. “You, sit, are the first 
oe nite ‘Wit who would lend a hand on deck. . . - Now, 

va will s I that old coffee grinder of yours, we'll tack and stand in 

* Jand. And thank you, too, Dinah, and I'll trouble you for a mug 


of hot coffee.” 


1@§ A POET ON A GARBAGE SCOW Se 


THE MORNING AND SHIFTED BACK TO THE NORTH- 
they steamed to the west reef, where they 
high over the coral barrier, making 


‘THE WIND ABATED DURING 
northeast. Using the engine, 
found the same heavy surf running 


any attempt to work cargo impossible. 
Sam loosed the reefs out of both sails during the morning and set the 


forestaysail and inner jib; then he plied off and on close under the five- 
mile stretch of lee reef. Lying in his berth with a volume of Cook’s 
Voyages, he dozed and read and wished himself ashore. He could feel 
the full force of the wind blowing through the porthole against his 
head and shoulders; he could smell the fresh odor of rain-soaked vegeta- 
tion; he could hear the age-old fugue of seas piling over the barrier reef 
like the rising and falling thunder of a cathedral organ; and he could 
stare sleepily at the coral islets floating past his port light, fresh and 
green in the blue lagoon beyond the surf. Boats and canoes moved across 
his field of vision like butterflies’ wings. The more distant sails on that 
calm inland sea seemed painted on the green background, immobile, he 
thought, until he turned his eyes away for a little time, then looked again 
to see that they had moved. Sea birds wheeled over the sparkling water, 
and sometimes they banked to within a few feet of his port light to dis- 
play their white breasts tinged with the reflected blue light from the sea. 
Often he heard their lonely petulant cries, telling him of a world of 
wind and wave, of cloud-flecked skies, calm and storm: of hungry days, 
and days when the sea was white with leaping fish; of mating and nest 
ing on lonely desert islands; of the never-ending struggle to survive— 
primitive fundamental things in a world so dissimilar to Sam’s world of 
Schooner Dawn that in a flash of understanding he caught his breath 


were his favorites, Though pedi nt ial a 
islands such as Tahiti and Upolu, these had little en 
The beauty of a mountainous idland an eee 
he stared at it and turned wuiaten 
I away dazed, retaini ect. ae 
its beauty but rather a subtle feeling tha : ee $ gesturing, Parts 
was grandiose ie eee pia: 

g , was somewhat of a bully, and he disliked it, But he 

stood the we eg beauty at a glance and afterward pr bee 
impression of a frail and coura i ; 

perilous sea and had endured. ——— ee 

At the beginning of the first dogwatch a nati 

beach by Tauhunu Village with a white piece af ott ae 
which he waved in a way to suggest that Schooner Dawn was wanted on 
the ij side B the island—at least so Solomon Xmas interpreted the 
signal. Sam ordered the engi 

aie engine started and steamed around the south- 

“Thar she lies!” Twin sang out suddenly. 
Two miles down the reef Wife of Bath lay kedged under the lee of 

a long islet heavily wooded with coconuts. Steaming toward her, Sam 
noticed that the surge broke gently over the barrier reef on this side 
of the island, scarcely mottling the shallows with foam before flowing 
through the channels between many little islets and on into the lagoon. 
At first sight of the ketch their attention was fixed on the huge and color- 
ful beach umbrella over the poop, and on nearer approach they spied 

Captain Scripture beneath it in a steamer chair, a book in his hands, a 

pipe in his mouth, and a long bamboo fish pole propped under his chair 

and on top of the taffrail, where also rested his feet. Behind him, in the 
hatchway to the tiny afterhouse, stood a big breasted, big-buttocked 
woman; farther forward, a very black sailor lay asleep on deck, a girl in 

his arms; while abaft the mainmast, perched respectively on a case . 

onions and one of garlic, two nanny goats eyed sardonically —_ 

ménage of the Captain Conclusive. 
Ulysses lay bewitched off the sirens’ isle, 
his fate philosophically. His ship floated 


and apparently he was taking 
motionless in the flat calm 


ais 


| from the shallow water from a white 

ypir ly up vard to the green wall of bush and coconut 
eeed ps «al rested, seemingly untouched by 
reground a on a garbage scow invited his soul. 
3 ‘Aye, and worse, for when they passed under Wife of 

~ Bath's tne brought them a miasma of rotten copra and half- 
onlay dried fish, musty wood, goats, onions, and garlic, as 
offensive as Be greriiing phonograph in the cabin behind the half- 


udden ; ing li Janced from under 
i ‘pture’s prying little eyes & 
‘ ee ental, ies ong ost in the voice of a petulant old 


nS 


“Have you a late pin ‘pe News? 
sly —no!” oute . : f 
ml blast you, son of Joe Strickland! Can't you see you re 
scaring the fish away?” 
“[']] be scaring more than fish, you ol 
nui!” Sam shouted back with he ane Then he lau 
i icker came from Willful Willy. 
BR enogsaph squawked to silence. The fat woman turned as 
give them a view of her back before disappearing below. The ee or 
forward woke, threw his leg over the git!, and went back to sleep. ‘The 
goats baaed in harmonic fifths, slightly dissonant. Captain Scripture 
receded under his beach umbrella to continue reading, mayhap, the 
adventures of a less philosophic Shipman. R 
They ranged another mile along the reef, put about, and plied bac : 
giving the Wife of Bath a wide berth; and soon they saw, between two ¥ 
the reef islets, a cutter crossing the lagoon. It beached on a sand cay an 
a moment later Sam spied the captain crossing the shallows, the uppet 
half of his body like a rubber ball bouncing over the ripples toward 
the reef. The cutter shoved off and bore back to the village. 
When Sam had sent the reef boat off, he hove to and stayed until 
the captain came aboard. Viggo was in a fine mood. Sclf-satisfaction 
beamed from his rosy cheeks when he bounced over the side and cara 
coled aft. With a testy yet triumphant glance toward the poet on — 
garbage scow he mentioned that he had all but concluded his peat 
deal with Jeff Gelling and that he expected to take with him to San 
Francisco one of the finest black pearls ever to be fished out of a South 


d bastard, when I land in Farue- 
ghed, while a 


— 


Rel’ m- 


noticed that you had a fresh oval tat ae = 


aboard, having a fine bath instead of stewing ashore i ‘ 
He tumed to glance again toward Wife of Bath. “I'll have t 
again in the morning to finish the deal for Jeff's ble -at 


“Look! Scripture is pulling for the reef in his boat! ' A 

crossing to the village to see Jeff. If he gets that pearl I’ll skin him: 
With that he went below while Sam set the course J her 3 

of drifting off the island. a 


_No copra was taken aboard the next day, for the seas continued 
high on the reef. Only the necessary duties were performed; even 
Pendergast could “’it the bunk,” as he inelegantly put it, with one of 
his blood-and-thunder magazines. Sometime during the afternoon, 
while Sam was piped down in his berth, recalling his experience with 
Dinah and somewhat smugly congratulating himself on his self-control, 
he heard footsteps in the saloon, the tinkle of a rum glass, then Captain 
Viggo’s voice: 

“Mr. Pendergast!” 

“Yes, Capt'n,” followed by footsteps from the supercargo’s cabin to 
the saloon. 

“Ah, Mr. Pendergast, how is she this morming?” 

“I’m no end worried, sir. She yn’t been off ’er blinkin’ nest fer two 
d’ys.” 

“Hm! Maybe they're hatching! Hens moor to their nests, you know, 
when the little devils are pecking out.” 

“It’s about tyme. . . . Hi, Timi! Go see if they're ’atchin 

“Yes, sir,’ came from the cabin boy as his footsteps pattered along 
the alleyway. , 

There was a moment's silence before Sam again heard the captain's 
voice. “Better give her a feed, Mr. Pendergast,” he said. “Take her 
some bully beef and biscuits.” . 

“Make it rice, Capt'n. She yn’t exercisin’, you know. 

“That's right—curried rice, eh?” 

Then the cabin boy, shouting: 

and a black one!” a 

“Hm! She’s hatched them! I knew she would! 


had 


“They're hatched! Nine white ones 


ae a ne ce Mr. er ” 
mes the s er two <2 forthe litle Dighter 
“ ace eased one out by picking the shell with a sail 


ave a go at it, Capt'n; ’ere’s a needle.” 
‘o, you do it. You got a finer touch.” et 
#7 i the shells. . . . Easy there! Easy does it! 


= that striped shirting. .. . Be careful, you cow 
mg from the trade room, followed by a howl of disgust from 
i captain’s voice: 
edie had, I'll have one of the sailors bring you a 
bucket of sea water. Curse of Satan! What a stink! Let him have a cake 
of smell soap, Mr. Pendergast. You can chuck that other egg overboard, 
Timi: I guess there’s no chick in it. . . . No, give it to the cook and tell 
him to pick it open.” oy. 
hem followed t the sound of hurrying footsteps; then the captain's 
voice, shouting: “Get those chicks out of the trade room right away, 
Mr. Pendergast. Asphyxiation, you know . . . Very dangerous! ; 
A moment later he thrust his head through Sam’s doorway. “They're 
hatched,” he said, a twinkle in his eyes. 
The hen and chicks were removed to an empty kerosene case, which 
became their nursing ward for three days, when they were turned loose 
to shift for themselves. Off watch in his cabin, Sam could hear the old 
hen clucking to her chicks; the scrape of her feet as futilely she tried 
to scratch bugs and things from the cabin floor; the peep of the chicks, 
lively at first, but feebler after the first few days. 
“They re not doing so well,” the captain said one morning at break- 
fast. “Seem to be drooping.” 
“Ave they got water?” Pendergast asked. - 
The captain gave him a withering glance. “What a fool’s question! 
he growled. “Don’t you think I know how to bring up poultry? They have 
water, and they have salt beef, and they have rice and biscuits, ind they 


That’s it!” he cried. “They 
dergast. “Don’t you know tl 
to digest their rations?” 7 

“There's that bag of sand we were going to use 


“That’s the wrinkle! To the devil with the de 
down at once and lay it over the deck. I'm going t ) 
the run of my ship. They need more exercise.” , 7 

So the decks and alleyways were well sanded, and Mrs. Hen and he 
chicks were given the run of the ship. It was bathetic to watch the 
teetering back and forth with the roll of the vessel, d about | 
legs of the cabin boy, trying to judge their time between rolls 
manage a few hurried scratches. 

And Captain Viggo shook his head sadly as he watched a goggle 
little chick trying to swallow a huge cockroach. “It will be the death of 
him,” he muttered. “I’ve seen it happen before, and I’ve ne owna 
one to survive—not even on the dear old tanker Paradise. If the Manit 
natives would only take good care of them I'd send the lot ashore”; and 
to this Mr. Exodus made one comment only: namely, that chicks were 
definitely, undeniably, indubitably the curse of a trading schooner. 


rae 


Scripture’s Wife of Bath sailed from Manihiki for Farue-nui on the day 
after Sam had seen her kedged to the reef. “I'll make a quick run north, 
the crafty numéro had said to Jeff Gelling, “and I'll buy whatever 
there are on Casey's island before Viggo arrives.” Then he had hoisted his 
staysail, measuring twelve square feet of mildewed canvas, and had “put 
on a burst of speed.” 

Ranging the west side of the island, Wife of Bath passed close under 
Schooner Dawn's counter. F 

“Come aboard for a drink!” oa Viggo shouted, knowing the 
peppery little captain to be a teetotaler. ; ' 

ol my i Skipper, anon!” the master mannet shouted back 
dryly. “You will recall the words of the bard: 


“The hooly writ take I to my witnesse 
That luxurie is in wyn and dronkenesse. 


way, you 
pottle of cognac to look at it, and then Jeff hovered over me, nervous 
seemingly afraid I would run away with the thing... . 


as an old woman, 
‘And now old Willful Willy has finally got it! I guess Jeff had a bellyful 
of raisin wine when he parted with that pearl, and I guess he feels now 
like he'd sold his wife!” 
‘The roly-poly captain took one of his habitual deep breaths and blew 
it out slowly, with a whistling sound and a conclusive tch-tch! “That’s 
business in the South Seas,” he grumbled. “And mark my word, Scripture 
will sail to Farue-nui with a fair wind, and he will arrive there with a few 
of flour and rice just when the people are clean out of provisions 
and glad to sell the best of their pearls for a little fresh food. But when 
we sail we'll have a head wind all the way, and we'll find the people in 
a mood to drive hard bargains. Yes, sir, that’s business in the South Seas. 
_. . And I had been planning on talking Jeff into selling me his black 
pearl and on buying a few good ones in Farue-nui to pay our expenses in 
California. So it goes! Sound ships are lost every day, while these old 
garbage scows seem protected by a divine providence; and the crack 
trading companies go bankrupt while these little sea lice make fortunes.” 

“You'd hardly say that Captain Scripture is making a fortune, would 
you?” Sam asked with a laugh. 

“That's exactly what he is doing; and let me tell you, mister, if you 
want to make money down here you should buy a little tub of about 
twenty-five tons and become a sca peddler. You'll have practically 70 
overhead; your crew will cost you no more than ten pounds a month in 
wages; and you can feed them mostly with native food you pick up on 
the uninhabited islands, which means that practically ev ery ton of catg? 


watches until the god that favors poets and p . 
a comfortable berth in Farue-nui’s prt . 

“There is a Polynesian god named La’a-maomao,” Sam : 
Viggo say as they both watched Wife of Bath clear the n 
and haul her wind. “He is a shriveled-up old fellow, 
very friendly to seamen. A sort of Polynesian Acolus, he 
in a calabash; but if you pray to him he may board 
and hold his calabash with its mouth facing your sails. Then 
breeze will stream from the calabash to delve you, aaa 
the my of the wind. . . . You understand?” 

“Yes. I’d swear that old Willful Willy is sailing withi 
the wind right now.” dali a 

Viggo nodded gravely. “La’a-maomao is aboard with his calabash,” 
me po in all ae “Scripture will make Farue-nui in one 
and clean up the best of th Is f 
ae ¢ pearls for a song. We'll be lucky to make it 

He tured to the companionway. “I’ve told Father Peter he could 
hold midnight mass before we sail,” he said as he started down the cabin 
ladder. “When he’s through with it we'll take Casey's labor 
aboard and square away immediately for Farue-nui. . . « Blister mel 
Do yon smell that fried chicken? Come below before Pendergast wolfs 


the best pieces.” 


«4 A PHILOSOPHER ON A TRADING SCHOONER 6 


THEY WERE A FORTNIGHT AT MANIHIKI, DRIFTING OFF THE ISLAND, FOR 
work was slow and the reef so rough that om most days no more than a 


Shr sm 
tod tind $c . forty-five. . ee 
eee aid ik on his table, and went on deck Jur ot S 
hells and David came aft to relieve Twin at 
tum és ays eather alleyway to stop at the ‘ladder 
cae pani while David paced the poop 
sft of the wheelbox, conscious of his officer on deck watching him. 
5 the weather rail Sam found Mr. Exo 
d 1e girl j up when she saw him and ran below. 
gl glee P indian said in a pleasanter tone 
—— ea one “nen to the miracle of 
than usual. “Put your feet on the a“ and turn your eyes 
moonligh cific swell.” ; 
; oe ee. in Mrs. Casey’s club, invited his soul without 
iat - d him to read Captain Cook's 
had both fascinated and saddene 
ae i i ‘ful pagan culture that had flourished 
description of the incredibly beautiful paga eT Se, 
in the South Seas only a few generations ago; and to ; Rey 
exemplified that fragile and precious culture as Helen exemplil “- fe 
Poe the glory that was Greece. Now he questioned why an a e 
and omniscient God permitted such a culture to die, and why God per- 
mitted the pagan child Dinah to be raped by her half brother, rene 
herited, flung into a world she did not understand, be picked up by a 
dissolute Frenchman, forced into temptations, and now be abandoned. 
“Perhaps it is because she does not belong to some favored creed, 
he thought bitterly. He was tempted to charge God with injustice 
because He created such a beautiful and delicate creature, only, like the 
ancient culture of Polynesia, to destroy her; and it was in a tone akin to 
cold fury that he spoke of these things to Mr. Exodus and asked him if 
he could excuse God for His sins against mankind. 
The old man did not reply. After lighting one of his impregnated 
cigarettes he smoked fully half of it, seemingly lost in thought. ‘The 
moon eased behind a cloud. Night-feeding birds piped forlornly as 


they bent their course to sea; sometimes one would wing so close 
overhead that they could hear the rush of air against its wings. A few 
lights twinkled in the village; and, because they were drifting on the lee 
side of the land, they could hear the recurrent thunder of breakers on 


the fringing reef; and also they could hear old Solomon Xmas, stil 


ocean. Ibi 


broken into by a woman’s laugh, 
Romeo, the ship’s tomcat, 
leg. Over the west horizon he lightning 
was speaking again with a note of 
Exodus, and the more I see of life, the less I , 
just God who is both omnipotent and omniscient, | 
he must either hate or ignore the human race,” : 
Aye,” the Amerindian replied at once, “and when you have 
yet longer and seen yet more of life you will understand how Go 
be benevolent and just, omnipotent and omniscient, love mankind, Bart 
yet permit the destruction of the old Polynesian culture, not to mentio 
the Mayan, the Greek, the Arabian, and so on; and how He can . 
wealth and happiness to rogues and only misery to honest men a 
women; and how He can let a child like Dinah suffer while some para- 
sitical society dame wears jewels that were bought by the sweat and 
blood of honest labor.” 2 

“What would you consider God’s attitude toward a girl like Dinah?” 
Sam asked. 

“God has blessed her.” 

“Aye, blessed her!” he repeated with irony. 

“You are wrong in believing God unjust to people like Dinah,” Mr. 
Exodus droned, ignoring Sam’s irony. “It would be closer to the truth 
to say that God favors the unfortunate girl by heaping obstructions in 
her path. In a word, God has given her employment. Sometimes I be- 
lieve that the fortunate man is deprived of a fair opportunity to advance 
through conflict, but when I know him better I find invariably that 
he is a weakling newly arrived on the physical plane and acting ae 
to meet adversity. In making his life easy, God has tempered the 
to the shor lamb. ‘ ion,” 

“I suppose that everybody believes in some kind of aaa aa 
Exodus went on, tuming slightly so he could fix his artificia eye i 
; ; the better. “Some call it evolution, 
and thereby, presumably, concentrate sae iy Se 

; . ter and better. I do not believe in 
some progress, some getting better "t believe the opposite occurs. But 
rial evolution on a cooling — nn that by overcoming obstruc- 
I do believe in spiritual evolution. F Pele f perfection possible to a 
tions we eventually attain the highest state of pe 


* 
a 


he “Then we on to something else. Howbeit, 
nat that it is necessary og spiritually, you will 
am, than in ts 
ods | yet inhaled deeply, and asked: “What 
ld] comment on God’s justice to the trade-room hen and her 
chicks and to the countless cockroaches aboard this schooner? 
Towle being factions” Sim rt A ye on me. Is tre 
ing so long as you moor that 1n . 
ann autre ths moonlight, but the knowledge that it is 
i me.” 
Be aegine= laughed hollowly and turned to face the rail. “I do not 
mean to be facetious,” he droned. “To me all living things are of equal 
i ce, whether they be insects, fowls, or man. Anyway, the cock- 
roaches have been cursed with all but indestructible bodies. They thrive 
on paint or toenails, fresh butter or engine grease. One might say that 
God has been particularly generous to cockroaches, while He has ignored 
the trade-room hen and her chicks; and yet cockroaches are of no value 
to any species except their own, while hens lay eggs and chicks grow into 
potential fryers. Yet God permits the latter to die miserably while He 
gives invulnerability to the former. 

“Took back into the past and you will find cockroaches thriving in 
the carboniferous period in practically the identical form they possess 
today. Why? Because, like the armadillo, the crustacea, the oysters, and 
a thousand others, they have been cursed with security. When a species 
develops a natural means of protection, like a hard shell, a bivalve, or an 
omnivorous dietary, evolution stops. But the more vulnerable a species 
becomes, the more rapidly it evolves. 

“Man is perhaps the most vulnerable of all the species, and that is why 
he has developed a brain capable of inventing means of protection. Man 
alone needs artificial aids to life to survive. Had he lived at one time 
in a bivalve shell, with the tide bringing him his food, his evolution 
would have stopped, because, you sce, when a species becomes perfectly 
adapted to its environment stagnation sets in, progress lapses. Without 
pain the earth would stagnate, would return to the oyster. Every dis- 
covery that has lessened pain has been a direct obstruction to evolution. 

“Often I wonder if a preat sinner is not more beloved of God than 
a so-called good man,” Mr. Exodus continued after a short pause to 
telight the stub of his cigarette. “The sinner builds the obstacles in the 
human steeplechase. He fulfills the necessary mission of creating evil, 
which same may be contended against and conquered by the righteous 


‘vs 


<7 wee 


man. Evil is a factor in life, Without « 
Goodness is only the negative result of combat 
be the result of combating q ‘Gis 

“So that is why I say that Dinah is blessed, She as 


sublimated by pain; for, Mr. Strickland, when God ead 


smug in his security and his self-rj a 
plenty, He hurls His thunderbolts pestilence, an jhe 
earth to rouse mankind to conten a ae spirit of plies 
through pain.” heroine _ 

“Yes, it’s all fine talk, Mr. Exodus,” Sam commented, unwillin 
admit himself impressed. “I enjoyed Bic ead wcll 

__ © Enjoyed Hstening to you, and I almost 
believed you had something to offer me. But your argument depends — 
on the existence of this hypothetical God who keeps Himself so iso- ; 
lated from mankind. So long as we believe in Him it is easy rps 
that He hates or loves us. But suppose the evidence of our senses ie 
truth? What then? The evidence of our senses is that life on this planet 
is accidental, the appearance of man was accidental, his disappearance 
will be accidental—and when he has gone the universe will continue 
its weary way as usual. 

“You see, Mr. Exodus, I want to believe all these fine theories, but 
they are difficult to swallow after three years of World War II. I saw 
God’s justice when I evacuated twenty marines from a cove off the 
coast of New Guinea. They had been fine lads—once. Scarcely more 
than teen-agers, they had been full of promise, with careers awaiting 
them, mothers and sweethearts at home, aspirations, ideals. . . . But 
the things I took aboard that rainy night were only the mutilated rem- 
nants of men: legless, armless, eyeless teen-agers who only a few hours 
before they had met God’s justice had been animated by the joy of life, 
ee will toward men, anticipation of happy lives. « - « God’s justice! 

ah!” 

“They, too, were blessed,” Mr. Exodus intoned, seemingly with con- 
viction. 

“Then I prefer some other kind of blessing.” 

“Why Ghee come on this voyage?” the engineer asked. “You knew 
that the chances of making the American coast were slim and that at 
best you would suffer misery on top of misery north of forty. ‘ 

Sam hesitated. “You're right there,” he admitted at last. “I’m = 
ning to see your point. Death at sea is more acceptable to me Y 
Stagnation ashore. But I’m not normal. I’m confused by a ee 


suffering, dirt, viciousness, degeneracy of wat. 


TT nnas 10 man, and then, for a little time 
he understands. It will come to you, Mr. Strickland, perhaps 


moments 


cough of 
Bounced on deck, tightly go : 
woolen cap pulled down to his ears. 
bells. Bt vies to the rail to stare across the moonlit water and feel 
i ed to put the telegraph at full speed ahead. 
The reply gongs clanged. The engine backfired, coughed louder and 
more rapidly, then settled down to its weary chuggety-chug as they 
steamed slowly toward the shore. 
They could make out vaguely where clumps of the higher coconut trees 
rose in low relief above the horizon; but the great white church stood out 
like a cliff of chalk, etiolated, looming misty-white in the moonlight. 
There was a dim red glow from its open doorway, seemingly resting on 
the edge of the sea; they knew that Father Peter had been holding mid- 
night mass for the labor gang they were to take to Casey’s island. 
Before they were halfway to the shore the glow disappeared, leaving the 
cathedral as vaporous, as filmy-white as the skiagraph of a tomb. 
Gradually the island rose higher, the line of surf appeared in silver 
flashes of foam, the sea smoothed, the roar of breakers came loudly across 
the quiet water. Then the beach appeared, a gleaming strand; the surf 
spread out in a creaming barrier that rose and fell and spilled itself into 
the shallows. 
Pi four bells they were a cable’s length away. The captain rang for 
slow speed ahead, ordered the helm up, then steadied her, and they 
ranged slowly along the reef. 
“There they are!” Ropes shouted suddenly. 
se datealiend ~ and peering forward, Sam could make out 4 
i... = ” 1 natives, while bundles, rolls of bedding, ton 
th ge high above the washboards. In another momen 
ey were alongside. Yelling men caught the ropes thrown to them, 


up and his topee jammed about his ¢ 
virtually heaved on deck with the rest of the 
And it seemed that only a moment had p 
and the labor gang were aboard, farewells 
schooner was under way. For a little time Sam + , 
When the last kite was drawing strong he oval 
note their course, north by east. | 


“The old hooker won't claw closer than six points,” is 
at the same time recalled the Polynesian pele pats ¢ 


rang off the engine and tumed to the after 

stopped, with his elbows resting on the hatch coaming. <a 
clear, the moon halfway down to the westem horizon. With pacer 
steadying her, Schooner Dawn spooned through the silken water, ; 
ingly without effort. A girl passenger thrummed a guitar on the ship 
house; the moonlight reveled in her hair. A bronze youth, all but 

lay with arms and legs flung out beside her, blending his voice with hers. 
Solomon Xmas, coiling down on the main pinrail, stared at them, vilely 
jealous. 

“We're off for Farue-nui at last,” Sam thought; then he mused 
whimsically: “It has taken a half century, Grandpa Joe, for one of your 
people to take you seriously and come to claim your legacy... . 1 
wonder if I shall like the sirens’ isle. We should be there in a week or ten 
days. Just think, Sam Strickland, you're on the last lap for Grandpa 
Joe’s island! Rosaleen’s island! Dinah’s island! Your own South Sea 
island, Farue-nui!” 

Suddenly he became aware that Dinah had moved close and was smil- 
ing at him. There was something intimate and comforting about her 
smile; it gave him a feeling of companionship. . 

On climbing down the ladder he found Viggo standing by the saloon 
table, while Pendergast sat on the starboard locker, leering sympa- 


thetically. The captain’s legs were braced far apart, his eyes were 


his arms hung limply at his sides. 
“What is it, sir?” Sam asked. : 
Papa Viggo shrugged his shoulders resignedly as he are y 
little body on the floor beside him. “The last one!” he said. imi found 


him in the pantry—dead!” 


a 2 . 

tain sighed. 
> cried: “Cripes, Capt'n! Never you mind. As 
‘re ['ll send aboard a “ole flock of poultries. Fair 


wa asked, the ghost of a twinkle in his eyes. “A 
ter a Mr. Pendergast. The old hen is still good for 
her batch of chicks.” He turned to move toward his seat at the 

F the tat have a try at raising another batch 
of th n,” he said, reaching for the rum bottle. “Make it a nite young 
sd rooster, ch, Mr. Pendergast? It will please the old hen! 


¥ 
oe 


head of the table. “I would like to 


5 THE ENGINEER GOES FISHING 


FROM MANIHIKI THEY SAILED A LONG BOARD NORTH BY EAST, CLAWING 
slowly into the wind on the starboard tack, until they had passed the 
fifth parallel of south latitude and were fecling the westerly drift of the 

watorial current. It was an easy stretch, with the helm lashed most 
of the time, all hands sailorizing during the daylight watches and turn- 
ing in after the second dogwatch for a full night below, while Sam and 
Solomon stood watch and watch on deck alone. 

Full and by the wind on the starboard tack Schooner Dawn stretched 
off through a short cockling sea, tossed her head, jerked with a dull 
thumping sound against the weather lanyard lashed to her wheel. 
Discipline had been relaxed on this particular Sunday: officers, crew, 
and passengers reflected the weather. The energetic Captain Viggo stood 
by his workbench on the midship house, plying his plane on the rose 
brown surface of a tou-wood plank. The pessimistic Mr. Exodus read 
Spengler in the shade of the mainsail, his back to a taffrail stanchion, 
Dinah at his side. Father Peter lay flung out in his steamer chair, vainly 
trying to forget seasickness through the pages of Viggo’s Rabelais. 
one e a on passengers were forward, in the waist, watching two 

girls dancing to the music of David’s guitar. ‘Twin and ‘lang! 
were sawing into planks one of the tou-wood logs Captain Rasmusse” 
had brought aboard at Manihiki, while Ropes, the sluggard, wallowed 


Noel, th 


Solomon Xmas Fela’ fee 


worming and parceling the ra 
jaws before neatly bending them into 2 


“Worm and parcel with 


Twin recited, eying critically the second n 
said, “Aye, Twin. ’ 


“Make your wall and then your crown, , 
Be sure to follow the = around.” 


Solomon grunted, then glanced up to grin at the dancers, 1 
smiled back provocatively. The raderasia fine ie 
the air with Father Peter on the lee side of the poop. 
oblivious to her human and feathered vermin, heaved and 
and grumbled at the prodigious number and height of the rollers b 
Manihiki and Farue-nui. 

Presently the two sailors of Solomon’s watch glanced meaning! 
each other and laid down their saw. David placed his guitar with metic 
lous care on deck beside him and leaned back against a coil of rope on 
the fife rail to roll a cigarette. The girl dancers scurried, giggling, to the 
crowd of passengers to hide themselves, sex-conscious now that their 
suggestive dance was ended. Dinah glanced at Sam and smiled. 

“You'll be crossing tacks with your shore gal Sara-Maria soon, David,” 
Twin Marsters said banteringly. “She’s a tidy craft. Nice fantail. Fine 
sweeping sheer to her bows.” “3 he 

“Aye, that’s what all the boys say,” Tangi agreed. ; 

“She's not the gal to keep her skarts down,” Twin added. “Not Sara- 
Maria Pendergast.” 


“She don’t sleep cold.” Fe 
A sputter of profanity and laughter came from old a a 
which Sam could isolate the general sense of: ‘She's one pretty g 


but too skinny. She and me drag poked anchor plenty fme- 


“All the same full moon, eh, 
“Oh, I been moored "longsid 


admitted, and sucked in his breath damply 


David turned to throw back his handsome 


dhe ni e.g lige ory 


sged and with 


2” the old man s} glancing this way and that 
he rest of the crew, his little eyes sparkling with 


Ic ; shoul | know?” David snarled. “Do you think I nose around a 
‘ke Sara-Maria? You must have seen her bathing. You were 


na 


rol " a in the bathhouse, you filthy old goat!” 


Solomon whooped, and bent double, laughing. Twin gave 
ther meaningful glance; they both grinned. David started 
| hn g his guitar with a vengeance. The native passengers prodded 
and urged the girls to continue their dance. Then Twin, picking up his 
end of the saw, said loudly: “Aye, Sol, I heard you fouled your hook and 
had to bend a running purchase on your cable and heave a strain at 
low water!” 
Most of their talk had been in too mixed a polyglot for Sam to under- 
be eae the meaning of Twin’s sailor metaphor and grinned 
am st. 
“T understand that Sara-Maria is the girl David intends to marry,” he 
said to Vi “She’ ’s chi 
to Viggo. “She's Pendergast’s child by one of Casey’s daughters, I 
take it, but Leatherarse never speaks of her. Doesn’t he like the girl?” 
His plane working vigorously, Vi i 
ing vigorously, Viggo replied that Pendergast loved 
only himself, but just now he had a warm place in his heart for Sara- 
wey ee her marriage to David would join the two branches of the 
“an age oy eng But now that you are here,” he added, “‘it is 
ee gu “ what the little Cockney is thinking or planning. He 
say much, but you can lay to it that he’d be mighty pleased to 
see you in your coffin. Likewise Captain Scripture. Yes,” he went on 
setting his plane aside and lowering his voice, “the pai ; oil 
ae ei g his voice, “the pair of them would 
“te ighty on . hg you and Rosaleen planted in the grave- 
» u want to keep that in mind. Also, ke i ‘ 
Sten Saal a:ttione men to ‘esa , / = Pp Me mind hr 
like the looks of things.” pe eee ae 
“It’s all Greek to me,” Sam said w; 
em » sam said with a laugh. “I’ve tole é 
never gave this Farue-nui land a thousht ont Hs “ ™ an _ 
ye legge if I find I have no right to it.” — ge 
understand that nght enough,” Viggo agreed, “but I wish you 


‘heir’ Rpm ih arenas 
“No, I haven't, but Ill send fo 
“There'll be no need for that.” 
more. “Dan Ellis, the son of George 
mate, has a copy. You will find old Dan a fn. 
make ’em. He will tell you that ever since 
been offering Casey a dollar a year for looking a 
you have Mr. Exodus to thank for that, for he m 
of reminding Dan.” —_ 
“Good for him!” Sam exclaimed. “The more I sce of that < 
numéro, the more I admire him, oct Cosa tae oa 
erm But I suppose Casey has ref sed 
“Naturally. But it will be a point i - lain 
cama y point in your favor if you claim 
With that Viggo gave his mate a knowing and friendly 
picked up his plane to continue his work. A litte later their 
was turned to Pendergast, who was busy in the trade room, d 
mixture of Painkiller and Butterfly Scent and simultaneously watching 
Timi clean out the place for business as usual and singing to the accom- 
paniment of his accordion: 7 


“Many blokes ’as wayward daughters 
’Oo ’as children born in sin. 
They are sent to swell ’orspitals 
Were in secret they lay in. 


“No one knows they ‘as been roo-ined, 
No one points the ’and of scorn 
At the gal of "igh position, 
Only at the lowly born. . « + 
Lluses on yer arsel * "Umpty-dory, “ere 


‘ ble to! Sweep up them 
Tumble PUP sod th 


Blast you, Timi! Ye’re growin’ ca 
we goes, O'er the ‘ills ’nd far aw’y! : 
Oo-la-la! Keep yer eyes skinned!” Then, his voice sudd 
indignant protest: “And tyke me respects to the blondie ae 
Respects of Mr. Quintas P. Pendergast, Jr., and he'd err? ings to 
sir, to be a-tykin’ yer bleedin’ cabinetmyking and yer blinking pny 
yer own bloody cabin. . . « "Ete, YOU joggle down! 1s 


€ 


eal 


“Now all blokes wot ‘ears my story 
Tyke hits lesson to yer ‘carts, 
Keep aw’y from men of riches 
‘Oo would ’ave you for their tarts.” 


Captain Viggo grinned, darted his sharp little eyes this way and that, 
then, ing an armful of shavings from under the workbench, he 
took them to the windward side of the trade-room skylight and tossed 
them in with a muttered “The fellow’s getting too soft. Not enough 
work aboard this schooner.” 

Pendergast’s protest came at once in a rich mixture of Cockney and 
Australian profanity, and a moment later he himself lurched on deck, 
bleary-eyed and indignant. 

“Wot's the ‘anky-panky?” he whined. “Blimy! Fair cn I calls hit! 
Them shyvings is ryning down the skylight like a flock of { his! 


Flying fish, you say?” Viggo exclaimed, frowning. “Stea hat 
puts me in mind of the time | was hief engineer aboard | 
tanker Paradise!” 


“You never was a hengineer!” Pend 
“None of your impertinence. m 
“Tve filled every berth aboard <b, 


down to master mariner of on. 


proud heads o'er the Western © 
The captain cleared his throat 
cursory breaths, Now,” he + 
ked many a strange deni; ft 


strange as the one I fisher Ip 


rt 


The captain paused dramatically. A smile wreathed his chubby 
face; his eyes seemed to have become a trifle misty. A tem ; 
note came into his voice when he continued: a 
“Aye, Mr. Pendergast, it was a sight to make the heartstrings tauten. 
A little ying fish had been blown down one of the ventilators, re 
he was now, fluttering from grease cup to grease cup, from weer” 
pipe to escape 1 ilve! Tears apeng fom may ops 
to admit it—tears actually sprang from my eyes as watch ed . 
lvery blue creature, so unconscious of danger, fatieing ee 
n a macabre dance from crankshaft — from sea o 
linder head, about my great roaring engi , ‘ . 
Sam glanced at Pendergast to note a leer of disgust precisely 


7 
= 


he had e seen on a Negro soldier's face ohn So 
tently filled his mouth with vinegar instead of 
r, was exposing his gold tooth in a smile sad 


t misty when he went on apy 
\ Mr. Pendergast, fluttering here @ . 


then Pendergast wheeled around to move one step down the 
sompanionway ladder, where he stopped, and “Hit’s a lie!” he squealed, 
r departure from the ship (or pethaps the last of his stock of 
ainkiller) bolstering his usually craven spirit. “You never was a hengi- 
neer, and if you was one you never saw a flyin’ fish in the hengine room. 
| __ . Flutterin’ from greaze cup to greaze cup! That’s a caution! They 
don’t flutter, they soar! Dashin’ into the hengine room wid yer coattyls 
ripplin’ in the breeze and Jlidin’ down the rylin’ on yer arse! I believe 
that part. You was mad drunk "nd you went arse over breakfast into 
the hengine room wid yer coattyls ripplin’ in the breeze, and that’s the 

fair dinkum!” 
“Steady on!” the captain shouted. “I’m not through yet. I was about 
to tell you of the waterspout that lifted the dear old tanker Paradise 
clean out of the sea and dropped her ten miles inland on the island of 


” 


eas 

But Pendergast had disappeared below the companionway scuttle 
with a snort of disgust. For a second time that dogwatch the captain drew 
in a deep breath and respired slowly, with a whistling sound; then, grin- 
ning, he shouted down the trade-room skylight for Timi to set the 
saloon table and then lend the cook a hand in the galley. “I can’t have 
Timi helping Pendergast,” he added to Sam. “Bad for discipline. Must 


keep my supercargo busy. . . . Just toss a few more shavings down the 
skylight, mister—and that pile of sawdust under Twin’s and Tangi’s 
saw.” 


The captain tumed to watch the two atoll girls, who were again 
dancing on the main hatch. “Pendergast seems to be taking his tot of 
Painkiller pretty regular,” he muttered, “and I think he’s mixing it with 
Butterfly Scent. . . . Bad business, mixing drinks... . By the way, 
mister, how are you getting along in the engine room?” 


the whole story because 
that the engineer you were speaking | 
that waterspout carried the dear old tar 
the island of Madagascar.” 


That night at dinner the su appeared. 
with Painkiller and Butterfly Scent. The captain ey 
proval but said nothing. : 

“You was speakin’ ’bout flyin’ fish, Capt'n,” Pendergast wi 
his soup, his eyes shifting. “Well, I was thinkin’—Cripes! I was 
so to speak—that we've ’ad some queer hanimals aboard this 
We ’ad a lion oncet wot used to roar somethin’ orful.” 

“A lion, you say?” Sam queried, helping himself to the La Paloma _ 
sardines. - 

“°S fact, s’ ’elp me! A lion tymer too. They was a fair treat. My word, 
they was in a rare state arfter they ’ad been at sea a week, They looked 
beastly!” . 

“What were they doing aboard ship?” 


>” 


“They was evacuatin’. . Se ' 
“C'est terrible!” came in a groan from Father Peter, lying in his berth 
by the saloon table, while Mr. Exodus sighed, scratched, eyed Pendergast 
glassily, and muttered something to the effect that lions and lion tamers 


were the curse of a trading schooner. Pe 
“Sa fact,” Pendergast protested again. “S elp me if it yn eee 
evacuatin’ all the wy from Orstrylia to San Francisco, ba tiene? 
tymer used to put ’is ead in the lion’s mouth every mornin’ fer pra 
“Practicing what?” Pa. ” 
a 5 ‘ : Pe i was tellin 
Practicin’ puttin’ “is "ead in the lion’s mouth, like I a 
“What for?” 
‘Cripes! ’Ow’d I know?” 
“Sacré nom!” 
S fact, Padre... . Yn’t it Capt n? ie ; 
We ’ad lots of queer passengers o— cabinet. hi 
was Madame Malone ’nd ‘et Turkish-bart 


_ 


oS 
7 


‘The captain 
“his hands together and 


‘The capt’n used to tyke the t 
noon, “nd night. . . . Didn’t you, 

_“And what’s more, Mr. Pender, 
not retumn until you are sober!” 
st snarled, suddenly in a nasty 

it: nd I yn’t done nothin’ but tell about the 
ion ad Be pasion’ Tarkish-barth cabinet!” —_ 
+ if not infusorial,” Mr. Exodus sighed. 
i ced at his mate, whereupon Sam jumped up to rub 
stand grinning above the little Cockney. “Look 
slive, Leatherarse!” he laughed. “Let’s get under way!” 

“Ye're a bully!” Pendergast whined. “Ye’re a "eartless bully! You 
Dashed me wen I was tight, you did, ’nd now ye're doin’ it agyn!” 

“You were doing a little bullying, too, that night,” Sam reminded 
him, laying a strong hand on the Cockney’s shoulder, “together with a 
little assault and attempted rape. Into your cabin with you, Leatherarse, 
before I hoist you in. Tumble to!” 

“Rape ’er!” Pendergast screamed. “Cripes! She was a ore!” Then he 
felt himself lifted bodily and carried at arm’s length in mid-air toward 
his cabin, while a steady voice murmured in his ear: “I never did like 
Cockneys, particularly Cockneys with Australian accents. You'll keep a 
civil tongue in your check from now on, Leatherarse, and you'll give 
lip service to me and my friend.” 

“"Oo’s yer bleedin’ friend?” came in a final scream from the super 
rae oe last of his courage piddled away. — 
“ton Steed = replied in a note of fury, and tossed him into * 
ees sn os — — sae from you I'll hit you so hard yo 

your knees!” »:- 

 echemaan the cabin door and returned to the table, ee 
DGnatlel hag ve alleyway Dinah’s face at Mr. Exodus $ bape 
eating the -rkespemae to temper her smile. Perhaps she ie rat, 
mister. Tomorrow egg when he said: “Look out for the ‘ae 

rat that will knife os ; fawn on you, soft as silk; but he’s the ‘yell 38 
Captain Sctiptuxe “ ‘a the back! And don’t forget that he, 2 of Joe 
Strickland in this - of th _ a : 
His voice fell onthe of the P; 


) pleased to see 
J - "ree « 0° 
icific. And as for Padraic Casey 


and his lips closed in a thin grim line. 


25 IN THE MOO 


— 


ON THE NIGHT BEFORE THEY HAULED AR 
stretched off to the southeast, with F, 

hundred miles, Sam and Captain 1 
the poop. Perched on the wheelbox while 
ward bitts, the captain was telling his 

hard-bitten old Padraic Casey during the p 
Joe Strickland and the final establishment 


of the 
Society's church. It seems that the brigantine-rigged 7 
Williams had called at Farue-nui with her usual heavenly host of 
pilots and had left a native teacher named Teina ashore. 
Being a Catholic, Casey had not been pleased by this, and 
Casey was the uncrowned king. But he had realized that | 
islands were becoming civilized and that soon his own isla 
its swarm of contentious sectarians. Also, Casey had more thai 
of children, and though he educated them himself after the t 
system of the immortal Dennis M Caster, he was at first willing 
the help of a young and enthusiastic native teacher. Perhaps ar 
brats one son would be found sufficiently intelligent to keep fresh the 


verdant Hibernian tradition of the Caseys. 
Things went smoothly enough for a few months; then, Ra 

Teina fell violently in love with the — Casey ie 7 ere 
Mara’ ai had the presumpuon ; 

(Mara’s) handmaiden, and he ha 1 the Irish an was too much 


Casey give her to him in lawful wedlock. But : pees. 
of a patriarch out of the Book of Genesis to reir ee 
trived a revenge worthy of his character as — ee me 
Farue-nui: he built a cage, puta roof over it, and Ehere a 
uy <* P my 
eina. g no prilla-bralla in the bush, me fine 
with the fine gintleman. 


And there Reverend Teina remaine to hear expounded teh 
children lined up in front of the cage hurch bell rang the 
and the one two threes; and when the ¢ 


commented musingly, “are about the only normal per- 
- in the South Seas, and even you are a trifle eccentric, with 
‘exercises and your trade-room-hen fixation, for instance.” 
o Sam continued: “When you 
‘of Casey’s native teacher I could not help thinking that 
er, if not downright loony. 
Rosaleen called them, when she pointed out some of Tahiti’s 
queer fish on the night of the New Year’s fete. Then there was Captain 
with his nanny goats and his Chaucerian affectation, but 

Padraic Casey seems to be the champion numéro of them all.” 

“And the most dangerous.” 

“So I’m beginning to believe; but can you ac 
of odd people in one place?” 

“Yes, perhaps,” Viggo replied after a little thought. “I believe these 
South Sea settlers are simply acting natural, You see, down here, with 
the restraining conventions of society relaxed, people yield to any crazy 
whim. In a civilized country men are held in check by the law and by 
public opinion. Down here the law is lax and public opinion negligible. 
There are no aunties or mothers-in-law or neighbors to humiliate a man 
if he dresses in a freakish manner, takes on a harem, ot sails in a garbage 
scow with two nanny goats and a volume of Chaucer.” 

“Do you think I would be a successful South Sea numéro?” Sam asked 
with a whimsical laugh, thinking of Rosaleen. 

“J am sure you would. Seamen are virtually the only successful settlers 
in these islands. You see, an atoll man has the feeling of being at sea. 
Because the land is low and therefore is in danger of being flooded ot 
even washed away by a hurricane, he is constantly aware of the encircling 
eves pounding his barrier reef, lazily on some days but at other times 
rising a surge through the shallows and far up the beach. He watches 

the sea, and he feels and listens to the wind and notes instantly its 
slightest change. If it shifts anti-clockwise he relaxes and, as it were, 
shakes out his reefs; but if it shifts clockwise he taps his barometer, 
studies the clouds, and reefs down for the coming gale. He learns that 
mares’-tails and a mackerel sky signify a change in weather, that a ragged 
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or afloat; but the retired seaman | 
for a new ship. “I suppose it wil tee 
“But, nevertheless, if I do not die at sea I shall certair 
one of these lonely little islands hove to in ie ipsa 
of the midmost ocean.’ ” ee 

“Me too—I’m beginning to believe,” Sam Strickland mutte 
got a house and plantation waiting for me; I enjoy a fight, 
it will need to boost Casey out on his ear. I’m keen on 
Farue-nui and I hope I shall like the place.” 

“Jf you are disappointed you will have your own grandfather to blame, 
because Farue-nui was an earthly paradise before he landed here,” Mr, 
Exodus said. He moved from the shadow of the afterhouse with Dinah, — 
to lean against the taffrail, full in the light of the waning moon ing to 
windward with steeved-up bowsprit, a pitching ship on the eastem — 
cloudbank; and from the moon’s masthead light Sam seemed to see an 
astral demon slide down a pale yellow beam to leer cynically from the 
Amerindian’s artificial eye. 

“Do you mean to suggest, sit,” he snapped, “that Grandpa Joe did 
any harm to the precious savages of Farue-nui?” 

“I do,” the Amerindian droned, “but no more harm than another man 
would have done in his place, for, you see, Mr. Strickland, people left 
isolated for a century or two develop by trial and error a spiritual and 


é yugieicl ec rfectly to their own peculiar needs; but if 
rial culture adapted pe y the outside the result 18 


= change is forced into that culture from 
always disastrous. i 

“Captain Joe’s life was dedicated to destroying “ ote i had 
proved satisfactory and to establishing ™ * eee looted, 

been proved a failure. It was no fault of his that his sa sesiaill church 


eo es ay in establishing @ 
taped, and murdered. His fault ee - po might have been 


and it  ealtetenie ware tieae neue : 
1 the religious wats that - smnovations St! 


absorbed into the island’s culture § 


hot Padraic Casey appeared. The Irish patriarch’s 


in for where Joe had been concerned 
ritual cared only for the things of the flesh. 
Casi yp Faruenui on the map. Then the missionaries flocked 
uke rome down and stiflen the sky pilots! They and the 
+ officials are the true beachcombers of these islands, for they 
Five off the natives, giving nothing substantial in return!” Mr. Exodus 
ried, ing suddenly in fury. 
Seine Move” Dicah rf startin by the wild note that had come 
into her old friend’s voice. “You mustn't talk that way. You frighten 
me.” She rose from the deck to fumble in his coat pocket and presently 
brought out a cigarette, which she slipped between his lips and lighted 
with a match handed to her by Sam. 
before the vandals came!” Mr. 


“What a beautiful place it was— 
Exodus sighed. “All the primitive world was beautiful—before the 


vandals came. The blue frozen arctic, the great primordial forests of 
the temperate zoncs, the secular jungles of the tropics, the clean sea, 
the pure air—all were sweet and clean and beautiful until civilized man 
came to pollute or destroy everything he touched!” 

Mr. Exodus laughed dryly, relit his cigarette, and inhaled the drugged 
smoke deep into his lungs. “What I cannot understand is the concem 
our twentieth-century pundits evince over the threatened destruction of 
civilization,” he concluded, moodily now, perhaps because Dinah was 
at his knees and had gently lifted one of his arms across her shoulders. 
By the light of the waning moon Sam was certain he saw the old Amer- 
indian’s hand petting Dinah’s shoulder, and he fancied that she cuddled 
a little closer to him, confidingly. 


e§ THE WHITE CLIFFS OF FARUE-NUI 8» 


EVERYTHING NOEL PUT HIS HANDS TO CAME TO GRIEF, PARTICULARLY HIS 
stews and curries. Each day his cooking became worse, in spite of 
threats, blows, and patient coaching. Furthermore, according to Twin 
Marsters’s confidential report to Sam, he had told the ‘crew that 
Schooner Dawn was doomed to come to grief before they reached 
Farue-nui, and this because of the sinful behavior of the afterguard, Sam 
and Dinah in particular. 
Apparently the female cabin passenger, a coarse woman of the in- 


immoral purposes, she announced that eshte th a 
head winds, that she was certain the ‘ Jd aS 
would destroy them in the great schooner ost 
behavior of that Jezebel, Dinah. npty ocean, 
“Come to my cabin toni : . ae 
to her the night before harden sor i Ils,” 
tion in seeing the coarse leer of acquiesce pe t mali 
face. Later he took Dinah into his cabin, put her in wralbesil 


lamp low, and closed the door. Shortly before ei Sic, Tcse Tue 
her, and he feigned sleep when the fat woman tual ai 
door, opened it, then slammed it and tramped to where he cal 
passengers slept on deck. Wakening them, she whispered huskily of 
what she had seen, declaring that she had never in her life been so 
shocked. 

As for Dinah, she was grateful for the sense of security she felt in 
Sam’s company. The soulless faces still haunted her; she dreaded the 
coming meeting with Padraic Casey, and she was more hopelessly than 
ever in love with Sam Strickland. 


Next morning at § a.m., having plotted Sumner lines from observations 
of a star and the sun, Sam found that they had worked to windward 
fifty-two miles since the previous noon. He decided that either he had 
made an error in one of his sights or a favorable current had driven them 
to windward; but at noon, when taking a meridian observation to check 
his dead-reckoning latitude, land was sighted from the masthead. An 
hour later Captain Rasmussen came on deck to take charge and to tell 
Sam that he was pleased with the way he had handled the ship during 
the long beat from Manihiki. ; 

Sam climbed to the foremast hounds to stare at the island that had 


been a lege “land family for nearly half a century: 
n a legend to the Stricklan es we ss a ra 


in the misty distance, its symmetry 


d harmonious Pro, 
from planne —e _ se oe 


7h air as a fri 
White Cliffs rising from the sea, but he knew by Ww: nge 
alluvial land at their base, where the village © 
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sea. He knew it to be one of the tiny islets threaded on Farue-nui’s 
Barrier reef. “Land over our bows!” he sang out to Viggo. “It appears 
to be a small island, sir, to northeast of the mainland.” 
He heard the telegraph ring. A few moments later the engine chugged, 
and the mast trembled under the luffing sail as Schooner Dawn was 
close into the wind, then eased off a little until her sails filled. 
Sam recalled the history of this last sanctuary for the pagan gods: 
the great migration from the west, the discovery of Farue-nui by men 
of a Stone Age culture, and its subsequent isolation for a thousand 
years, during which time a civilization had dev loped, gods had been 
bom, war lords had contended against priests for power, men had 
dreamed their dreams and had died. Here had been a self-contained 


world in microcosm and perhaps as beautiful a world as man had ever 


known. It had needed no soldier of the cro busine rusader, of 
officious bureaucrat: it had needed only to be left alone 

“I have come a hundred years too late,” Sam t! ht: “but if I 
had been here even in my grandfather's time | s! 
ing better than to be absorbed by th ind 
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muttered that Sam should have kept it and given it a Christian bu “a 

ashore. The fellow annoyed Sam so much that he chased him forwan Ff 

und called for Twin to help him wash the stump and ter 

which they tied up the cook's head and carried him to his bunk in the 
forecastie, still unconscious. 

When Noel was out of the way they secured the upper block with 

i wire strop above the hounds, rove the halyard, and hoisted the sail. 

i th hooner had drifted a mile to leeward of the reef islet, 

tu ! and, with the engine tuming over at full speed, made 

& from the land. When the islet bore due south over their 

ter they put about once more, this time to fall in with 

, it close aboard until they had brought the second 

th the third one lying a half mile ahead and a broad 
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i to Sam, his face a blank, “what do you think of 
Sam grow led without glancing toward the cap- 


“| thought I would have to pay 
"Well, mister, he got what was 
t hecky cow! | feel sorry now for all the 

“ r e vovart porth. But I'd be pleased, mister, 


] e in the stem when he goes 


\ muttered coldly 
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“Dawn Sails North 
Bra | ,. And he calling Dinah @ sinner He'd be 


grimly and muttered: “When I saw him 
‘ng and unconscious—or dead, for all I 


“To , sir,” Sam agreed, “{ thought it the best piece of 
luck we'd had this voyage. Why not give Timi 
“Suits me, mister. I planned to make a cook of him sooner or later, 
anyway. We can pick up a new cabin boy in Farue-nu.. 
“Yes,” Sam agreed, “Gf we need one.” 
lets and the reef passage be- 


Viggo turned to glance at the two is a 
tween them. “You better flake out fifteen fathoms of cable,” he said. 


“TI be wearing ship and anchoring soon after we're inside.” 
“Aye, sit.” 
Sam went forward, while Viggo, taking the wheel, told Solomon 

and his watch to stand by to wear round. 

Schooner Dawn entered the passage, eased around a coral head, and 
steadied her sticks in the calm water of Farue-nui Lagoon. When the 
anchor was on the cathead and the cable flaked out, Sam moved to 
the knightheads and stared shoreward with a feeling of exultation. For 
once in his life a place had come up to his expectations. Mr. Exodus 
had been right when he said that Faruenui did not belong to the 
islanded ocean, that it was all the isles of Odyssey in one. Sam sensed 
an enchanted place that had slept through the march of progress, to 
disclose to him now some remnant of the past glory of Polynesia. 

There were two wharves. Three small vessels, which Sam guessed to 
be Casey's pearling cutters, were moored to the farthest one; but the 
nearer one had evidently been built solely to support the big and 
brightly painted European house that stood on its extreme end. 

“The man who built that place had his head screwed on the right 
way!” Sam exclaimed, thinking of the prospect of fresh sea winds and 
ripples splashing against the stone wharf. 

“Aye, sar,” Twin replied, overhearing him. “That be Dan Ellis’s place; 
sar. I reckon yo'’ve heard tell of his ol’ man, First Mate George Ellis 
of the Mary E. Strickland?” . 

“So I have, Twin,” Sam said; then his glance reached farther, to the 
three-hundred-foot wall rising above the thatched houses and bright 
red roofs of Oneroa Village. It suggested a mid-ocean citadel, a robber 
baron’s fortress. Zigzagging steps led up the cliff to a huge whit building 
with a green tile roof, which stood on th« edge of the plateau, o erlook- 


Dawn Sails 
eg he ae Se ie 


ea ny gt > p Bose sighted 
pews by to wear ship!” ra 
taring shoreward, Sam foresail 
jangle across the iron nb he poy po 
and Ropes, who were taking in the headsails A a 
sail backed, the boom was guyed over, ond Schema as 
stand in for the anchorage off Onerce Vv 
“There's my father’s ship!” David shouted, 
Scripture’s Wife of Bath moored to the farther wharf os ie 
Barc pearling cutters. 7 7 
am glanced at the little ketch a i i i 
evening light, he could see the bape fee esol pide ks oa 
se and in <' mind’s eye he pictured the parte sig aie a 
sinister captain beneath it, inviti i in hi : 
——, Pp it, inviting his soul in his own eccentric 

“Stand by to let go!” Captain Vi chooner 
Dawn ese into the Bis soy = ae 

“Ready, sir!” 

“Let go!” 

_ Sam jerked the ring stopper. The anchor splashed, and the cable 
jangled through the hawsepipe until it was brought up taut with a jerk 
against the windlass. 

“Fifteen fathoms in the hawsepipe, sit!” 

“Ease off to two shackles!” 

Ropes slackened the brake to let the cable run out slowly. When the 
second shackle had passed through the hawsepipe he screwed home, 
at an order from Sam. 

“Thirty fathoms in the water, sir!” 

“Lower away and make fast! Give your sails a harbor stow, mister!” 

“A harbor stow, sit!” 

The telegraph rang again. The engine speeded, sp uttered, chugged 
irregularly, and stopped with a last spiteful backfire that showered 
sparks from the exhaust. though 

as 


For a moment Schooner Dawn rode silently at anchor, 


suddenly relaxed from her long joumey north. From across the White 


Cliffs heat lightning flashed against a clear sky, and like its succeeding 
thunder, a long mournful roll of breakers grumbled from the barner 
reef: then the rattle of wooden hoops as the foresails ran down her mast, 


jslands, heavy with the land’s fragrance, as 
 ; as some Sabaean incense. Abruptly the squawk 
cereact’s accordion rose intrusively from the trade room; then 
s cracke voice singing maudlinly: 
nd “In Amsterdam there lived a myd— 
Mark well wot I do s’y. 
In Amsterdam there lived a myd, 
‘And she was mistress of her tryde. 
~ Il go no more a ro-o-ving wid you fair myd. 
A-roving, a-roving, 
Since roving’s been my 100-00-in, 
I'll go no more a ro-o-ving wid you fair myd.” 


“Right you are for once,” Viggo growled. “You'll go no more 
aro-o-ving with me, damn you!” Then he thundered: 
“All right! Pipe down! You can go ashore, Mr. Pendergast. . . . And 
don’t forget that red rooster. Send it aboard first thing in the morning.” 
“Cripes! I'll send ’im, right enough, sir,” the supercargo whined as 
he lurched up the companionway. “I wouldn’t ’ave the old ’en frettin’— 
not I, sir.” 
“C'est terrible!” Father Peter gasped, staggering on deck. 
“Mr. Strickland.” 
“Yes, sir.” 
“Will you take a tum ashore with me, mister? We'll take Noel to 
the native doctor.” 
“Not I, sir. I'll stand anchor watch tonight.” 
“Ka puré tatou ki te Atua!” an old native passenger intoned, rising 
and baring his head. “Let us pray to God!” 


But when he had reached that far-off isle, 


he went forth from the sea of violet blue to get him up into th ais 


till he came to a cave, 
wherein dwelt the nymph of the braided tresses: 
and he found her within. 
And on the hearth there was a great fire burning, 
and from afar through the isle 


was smelt the fragrance of cleft cedar blazing, and of sandalwood. 


And the nymph within was singing with a sweet voice 
as she fared to and from before the loom, 
and wove with a shuttle of gold. 
And round about the cave there was a wood blossoming, 
alder and poplar and sweet-smelling cypress. 
And therein roosted birds long of wing, 
owls and falcons and chattering sea crows, 
which have their business in the waters. 
And lo, 
there about the hollow cave trailed a gadding garden vine, 
all rich with clusters. 
And fountains four set orderly were running with clear water, 
hard by one another, 
turned each to his own course. 
And all around soft meadows bloomed of violets and parsley, 
yea, 
even a deathless god ¥ 
might wonder at the sight 


vho came thither 
and be glad at heart. 
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A VAGRANT BREEZE, SILENT AND UNOTF 
jungle and past Padraic Casey’s house. It stum 
White Cliffs and parachuted down to Oneroa Village; 
the end of the stone wharf to puff through one of the open w 
George Ellis’s house, make the lamp flicker, and ruffle the chemi 
Sara-Maria Pendergast as she dressed for the big dance in the t 
grove; it hopped off the wharf and stirred cats’-paws where its toes 
touched the water; and finally, before seeking adventure at sea, it~ 
boarded Schooner Dawn to flick the ash from Mr. Exodus’s cigarette, 
ruffle the unruly brown hair of Sam Strickland, and kiss the full n 
lips of Dinah. “ss 
The sky was intensely black; the stars were sharp points of calcium = 
light above the homely glow and twinkle of cooking fires and oil — 
in the village, the feeble flicker from the riding light swinging 
Wife of Bath’s forestay, and the white glare of a hurricane I 
streaming from one of the windows in Padraic Casey's house; and per- 
sistently, at times exasperating in its monotony, came the timed beat of 
a sharkskin drum and the sporadic tattoo of wooden gongs from 
the grove of breadfruit trees directly opposite Schooner Dawn. Tt was 
to call and excite the people for the coming dance, which pate 
at any time and continue until midnight. So Mr. Exodus stated, 


continued: 
ntinue outh Seas like the people of this 


“There are no dancers in the S be 
island. Why don’t you go ashore and watch them? 

“Because I’m of a mind to be alone,” Sam oes eee grunted 

But the Amerindian was in no mood to ae mare backside, 
something about understanding Sam perfectly, er a swinging to and 
and glanced toward the White Cliffs to see a sible only as flashes 
fro as it gave a fitful light to a grouP of girls, ae obeying the 
of color, who hurried down the flights of steps, no 


drum’s insistent call. ; erves,” Sam complained, 
“That blasted drumming is getting om es 


a 


ntant the engineers face was illumined by 8 match 


a you are still a civilized man,” Mr. Exodus told him 
cigarette was . “When you have abandoned yourself 
. sensuous barbarism of Polynesia, the thunder of drums will in- 
aia you tent as alcohol.” 

Fo Pega be ods sat in silence by Sam. The ebb tide 
rested. Schooner Dawn swung listlessly at anchor until the flood 
tide rippled through the passage and piled over the reef to converge, 
stream past the vessel, and swing her starboard beam to the shore; then 
the mate and the engineer, facing the reef islets and the open sea, felt 
the drum’s thunder as palpable waves of sound surging from behind 
them to fan out, diminish, and expire in the abeyant night, leaving their 
flesh aquiver and their brains excited; and presently they became vaguely 
conscious of a shadowy refulgence on the water, a trailing odor of 
smoke. The noise of the drums rose to a maddening cadence; the lurid 
light became more definite, until presently the lagoon was a purling 
caldron of molten bronze; the reef gislets flared red against their murky 
background; the pale phosphorescence of breaking seas rose and fell 
as a barrier of fire. 

Abruptly, as though there had been no break in his speech, Mr. Exo- 
dus grumbled: “Yes, of course; you are young, but you have seen many 
a strange port and have leamed to meet the spirit of place during the 
anchor watch before going ashore. I delight in finding this fine suscep- 
tivity in a man of your rough and highhanded pretensions. The inex- 
perienced seaman rushes ashore to the first bar, then to the brothel. He 
is robbed, and he wakens in a cheap lodginghouse with a headache, a 
black eye, and a contagious disease. He returns to the fo’c’sle to lie 
that he has had a grand time ashore; but he might have had the same 
nasty carouse any night in his home town, without going through the 
misery of a sea voyage.” 

“If you read my mind, why speak?” Sam snarled. “It’s true that I 
have stayed aboard so I could get the feel of this island, alone, out here 
aboard ship, but I didn’t stay aboard to listen to Mr. Exodus.” 


oo 


With that Sam dragged his chair to the port rail, where he stared at 
the four columns of half-clothed brown savages dancing by torchlight 
in a glade among the breadfruit trees, while about them the grove was 
a kaleidoscope of swaying figures in bright print dresses, drills, and 
shirts of many colors. Men formed the outer columns in a feverishly 


tapid dance. Their brown hairless bodies glistened with sweat; skirts of 
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thrust agi span or more to sug; 

barbarism of a people spiritually free, | 
danced two ranks of girls. Their grass skirts aie 
tion of their hips; chaplets of flowers and pa 
riched the jet-black hair that reveled on their smoo 
and breasts. —_ 

It was unreal and fantastic, viewed from — 
Dawn; even the half-dozen Europeans ene ae tea site 
Viggo, Pendergast, and Captain Scripture, belonged to another an 
less stolid world: they might have been adventurers from Captain Cook's 
Resolution guesting on a savage island; and old Solomon Xmas himself 
added a note of the grotesque with his clownish antics performed 
directly in front of the dancers. Dressed like a buffoon in swallowtail 
coat, scarlet breeches, and plug hat, he jerked out a pas seul, leaping to 
crack his heels together, his tongue thrust out and his greedy eyes devour- 
ing the fattest of the dancers. 

“Hideous old Priapus,” Sam heard the Amerindian drone behind 
him, “hideous old Priapus lures the Hyperborean virgins to orgiastic 
rites at the Eleusinian mysteries! . . . See! There comes the priestess 
herself!” 

“Holy Satan!” Sam exclaimed, and at the same instant his wish to be 
alone was forgotten. 

The two lines of girls spread farther apart, and down between them 
waddled the fattest woman Sam had ever seen. This animated moun- 
tain of blubber swayed her buttocks of a hippopotamus and her shoul- 
ders with amazing, if abandoned, grace for a woman So huge; and when 
Solomon Xmas pranced forward to dance obscenely under the lee of 
her beetling belly, she, with fine contempt and without breaking be 
the rhythm of her dance, flung out a massive arm to buffet his ch 
and hurtle him among the girl dancers. 7 


“Timi!” Sam shouted. “Bring me my night caeage the cabin Bay 
“Aye, aye, sir!’ came instantly the cheerful voice of the 


i d been ( 
He jumped from the midship house, where he and hige ey <i | 
watching the dancers, and dashed wee to reappear 11 
Sam’s wide-lensed binocular in its leather cAs®. hil 
“a ave gone ( 
“Good boy!” Sam said warmly. I thought you might 6° i 


ashore.” ‘a ke bread. Also, 
“Oh no, sir!” Timi cried, out of breath. “I had to ma 


going 

qT ” eh?” 

“Yes sir.” Then, proudly: “You see, sir, I am the cook of Schooner 
Sam focused the binocular on the huge dancer to see clearly her 
coarse and bloated face, expressive only of greed and lust, her little 
pie’ eyes glinting from between puffy lids, her flat nose and sensual 
lips. Unlike the other dancers, she wore a dress that fitted snugly; and 
Sam understood at once that her pendulous breasts, each as large as 
a fifty-pound bag of flour, would have appeared unaesthetic, if not 
grotesque, flapping naked against her belly. No flower wreath would 
partially conceal those udders as it did the firm little breasts of the 
leader of the right-hand column of dancers. 

“Here, take the glasses,” Sam said to Mr. Exodus, who had moved 
his chair beside him. “Glance at that luscious piece of woman flesh lead- 
ing the right-hand column. Do you know her?” 

“I do,” the engineer croaked, waving the glasses away. “There are 
plenty of girls like her in the outlying islands, but no novelist has had 
the genius to describe her and no Hollywood director has found her 
counterpart for the screen. There are scores of such girls on Pukapuka, 
Rakahanga, Mitiaro, Farue-nui; and there are no women in the 
world comparable to them for voluptuous female beauty and charming 
personality.” 

“But who is that particular one?” 

“The girl is Sara-Maria Pendergast,” Mr. Exodus told him, “the one 
our sailor, David Scripture, hopes to marry.” 

“J don’t blame him,” Sam muttered. “Even though I spoil his chances 
to grab the royal lands, this girl should console him.” 

“Perhaps, but who will console Pendergast and Willful Willy?” 

Studying the girl through his glasses, Sam noticed that she danced 

with a suppression of voluptuous movement, which somehow made her 
seem more wanton than the others. He sensed that she was conscious of 
each restrained and only vaguely suggestive motion of her body, and that 
when she swayed her hips she gloated on the implied lasciviousness 
and knew her dance to be more exciting to the male audience than that 
of the plump young girl who led the left-hand column and whose 
unrestrained movements were instinctive and therefore chaste. 
Tuming his attention again to the premiére danseuse, he asked Mr. 
Exodus if the Farue-nui women ran to fat and was told that the op- 


posite was true. “You have been 
added. 

oe th Didn't) . 

“No other. Didn’t ; 

“J had never sina «one eee 
had scores of informal wives,” a. 

“So he has, but the law oh 
chose the largest size.” ee ad 

“That makes good sense.” Sam chuckled. “If a man is rationed 
one bottle of liquor he will naturally order the largest size” 

“Precisely,” Mr. Exodus agreed, and presently he added: “Solomon's 
conception of beauty is youth, fat, and lust. When these three 
are unobtainable in a single woman he dispenses with youth so long 
as he is assured extreme obesity and salacity.” 

“Where did he find his wife?” Sam asked. “I have seen no one so 
gross in the islands.” 

“She is from Rarotonga, where most of the women are fat,” Mr. 
Exodus replied; and when Sam had asked for the reason, he said it was 
because the men liked them that way. 

“Does liking women fat make them so?” Sam asked, and he was 
told, in a note of perfect sincerity, “Yes, it accords with the law of the 
survival of the fittest. The richest men, with the most food, choose 
by preference the biggest women, who, being well fed, bear the most 7 
children, who in turn become progressively fatter and fatter in suc- | 
ceeding generations. The men remain thin—pethaps because the women ; 
gourmandize all the food.” 

“Hm,” Sam grunted, amused. “T’'ll have to think that over before 
I swallow it. But what do you suppose women sce in old Solomon 
Xmas?” 

“Money, security, and sensuality,” Mr. Exodus replied at once. 
“Solomon is perhaps too old to give them any titillation in the con- 
ventional manner, but I fancy that he leaves them contented, “ = 
exhausted. He knows nothing of the refinements of physical love; 
with him sex is pawing, snorting, and slobbering. 

“Uncle Mose!” Dinah’s reproving V ; sata a , 
Then a half-suppressed laugh, and the question, pa Be 
Don Juan, please tell us what you mean by the refinem 


idl word, my dear—selé-restraint,” 


“They can be summed up in one. 7. giving themselves 
the old sage disclosed; “self-restraint 1m dalliance: giving 


imidity and regret for their purity defiled— 
mmation, when they to lose all self-control 
ves to a few delirious moments. A decorous woman 
tora can provoke overwhelming passion in 
ke chap suggesting a wink or a slight muscular 
» at + of her mouth, while a — will only re 0 
m with her bagful of obscene stories and gestures. Few women under- 
os een, but those few hold their husbands’ love.” 
“PI remember your lesson.” Dinah laughed, but in her sweet schem- 
_ ing mind she pondered his words, and she recalled them often in the 
that followed. To her they were a magic formula which might help 
her hold the man she loved if ever the opportunity came to prove their 


vs 
°? ° 


The two men had returned their attention to the dancers, but soon 
Mr. Exodus rose to move to the port rail and stare moodily at the two 
islets squatting like scarlet sea beasts on the barrier reef, and soon he 
heard Sam speak again. 

“You seem to know a lot for an old man,” he said casually, his mind 
also on the lesson in self-restraint. 

“Because I am an old man,” Mr. Exodus corrected; then he sighed, 
thinking of Dinah and once again hoping that someday she might 
win her heart’s desire. As for Rosaleen, she had the strength to face the 
world alone. 

“That night in Papeete, when I told you the story of Padraic Casey,” 
he said, returning to his chair and lighting a fresh cigarette, “you 
mentioned something about the old patriarch being again in search of 
breeding stock—‘a bull this time to improve his herd.” 

“Yes, I remember, but I didn’t tell you I was quoting a phrase from 
Grandpa Joe’s famous letter. He was speaking of the loose sexual life of 
the Farue-nuians, and he summed it up with the one phrase, ‘Mr. Bull, 

meet Mrs. Cow.” 

“Does that look like Mr. Bull, meet Mrs. Cow?” the old man asked 


with a sweep of his arm toward the dancers. “To me it is a more be iutiful 
love play than your jazz dances in civilized countries, with their com- 
plement of cosmetics, stale cigarette smoke, and canned beer.” 

“My God, it is!” 

“Moreover, Rosaleen is a mighty fine cow.” Then quickly, sensing 
Sam's annoyance: “I am sorry, my boy. Rosaleen is a fine lass. She needs 


only a good man to make her upremely happy. Padraic Casey's attitude 


she seemed to sink back in the sha 
“Aye, incidental, like the fly in the mer 
what kind of a man is Padraic Casey, d 7 
“I cannot answer you, for I am biased, bien 
liberately. “My hatred is so intense that I shor 
jamming a red-hot poker down his throat.” e 
“Blister me!” Sam muttered, both perplexed and startled by 
of fury in the Amerindian’s voice. “I must call on the ogre. Shou 
‘0 armed?” ae 
“By all means, and if you happen to kill him you will deprive me of 
a pleasure I have long contemplated.” — 
Sam rose to his feet and, on a sudden impulse, shouted, “T: 
you scull a boat?” a 
“Yes, sir!” came the eager reply. “Do you want to go ashore, sir?” 
“Yes, right now.” He tured to Mr. Exodus, saying, “It's no use — 
trying to feel the spirit of place out here aboard ship so long as you 
insist on talking. I’m going to visit Dan Ellis.” Hurrying to his cabin, he 
rolled a few clothes in a towel and sang out a “Good night” to Mr, 
Exodus and Dinah as he lowered himself into the reef boat. Meanwhile 
Dinah had crept from the shadows to sit at her old friend’s feet and rest 
her head in his lap. 
“Why did you say those things about Rosaleen?” she asked, and the 
old man replied musingly, “Because you love him, dear, and because 
stubborn men always justify themselves by doing the opposite thing to 


that which they are advised.” . 
“I'm terribly wicked, trying to steal Rosaleen’s man. And think of 


the other wicked things I've done.” ; P 
“Child, there is no evil in you. Knowing no evil, how could you 


sin?” eck with her head pillowed 


Dinah moved a little to one side to lie on d close to her 
on her arm, and because she felt happy and secure when 


uncle Mose she soon fell asleep. The o 
i «. The thunder of drums sto} 
more, seemingly in a trance. The thunder ¢ . 
° 1 ried inland to light the dancers 


and one by one the torches were car " cross the still water 
home. ‘The lurid glow faded from the lagoon. reas "aa ’s Wife of 
g go at on Captain Scripture 


came the mournful bleat of a nanny 


ay, and the Ionely bellow of surf reverberated 
cent night, to be broken into suddenly by a maudlin 
n the house on the edge of the White Cliffs, a woman’s 


1 ‘is drunk, and afraid,” Mr. Exodus muttered. “Mara is putting 


Then the maudlin voice again: 
“When I was at home I was merry and frisky, 

My dad kept a pig, and my mother sold whisky, 

My uncle was rich, but could never be aisy, 

Till I was enlisted by Corporal Casey . - = 
pen body stiffened. The house on the White 
chind a blood-red mist that seemed to 
ften thus when the urge to kill fired 


Mr, Exodus’s missha 
Cliffs dimmed and disappeared b 
rise before his single eye. It was 0 
his brain. 


«2 DAN ELLIS OF FARUE-NUI 8 


WHEN A STRANGER ARRIVES AT FARUE-NUI HE ENTERS INTO A LUXURI- 
ous state of languor. It seems as though the reef spray, scented by the 
flowering pandanus groves on the outer beach, settles on him like a 
Lethean dew, and he forgets that there is another world beyond the 
green-crested island on which he has landed. Likewise, when he sails 
away, only a few hours pass before the tops of the coconut trees dip 
below the horizon, leaving him alone with the sky, the sea, the ship. 
Then he wonders if there is a land only a score of miles away—a land 
that is a world within itself. ; ; 

It is a world within itself: a fairyland lost somewhere in the midst 
of a tropic sea—a fairyland grotesque and lovely, where burly trading 
skippers tramp ashore with a bottle of rum and a curse, and crafty 
supercargoes scheme on how they can get more for their goods and 
pay less for their copra. Christian teachers forget to worry about the 
salvation of their charges as they muse on past trials, thanking theit 

saints for such a good haven as Farue-nui. ‘The resident agent sits back 
with a volume of law to learn the words by rote, then siete out justice 
in his own way, wondering what it is all about, only aware, like the 


‘. wre enye: 


laughing and singing, and dancing seit ‘nade 
and their carefree men. J ibs 

For months this far-flun; tt 
and shadow, until abropely tie doth Clare , 
ho!” Then the island people, who have wel mee 
more important duty than work, and slumber ) 
portant of all, heed again the clock of life, rem 
and plan for future felicities—become ‘nteeyebgal odeen & 
customers. There is copra and shell to be traded for gga 
mats and hats to be exchanged for print dresses, smell << 
brilliantine. Money will be paid for working the ship mer an will 
buy lollipops, firecrackers, and fishhooks. Pendergast will ome ta 
with his box camera, and an enlarged framed photograph on one’s wall 
will increase one’s prestige, particularly so if one holds a rose between 
one’s lips and one’s cheeks are tinted red. There are pearls hidden in 
grandfather’s camphorwood chest, and Papa Viggo will pay New Zealand 
pound notes for pearls, and New Zealand pound notes will buy a passage 
to fabulous Papeete. Father Peter will come ashore, and he will for- 
give one’s sins so that one may sin again. So the arrival of Schooner 
Dawn at Farue-nui starts the clock ticking again. For a few days the old 
life is suspended; for a few days men work, sweat, trade, beg, steal; girls 
earn handfuls of money from the silly white men for a few passionate 
moments on the sleeping mat. Then Schooner Dawn sails away, the 
people count their new-found wealth, the clock runs down, and again 
Farue-nui idly dreams, idly loves, idly forgets. 

Sam landed on the farther wharf and waited until he was sure Timi 
could scull the boat back; then he moved slowly shoreward. The two 
pearling cutters lay in gray shadows, but the deck of Wife of Bath was 
visible under the sickly yellow light of the lantern swinging from her 
forestay and the glow from her aftercabin hatchway. The closed beach 
umbrella stood somewhat askew, lashed to the taffrail; the nandy goats 
were the only living things on deck, but someone in the cabin a 
playing “La Paloma” on a phonograph. It was an old record pe be 
needle, and the music grated on Sam’s ears; his nose was © = = 
the same peculiar stench he had noticed when they passed under 


ketch’s lee off Manihiki. 
At the end of the wharf he tumed toward 7 lier i 
the dancers beyond. He walked slowly, trying, 4s earli 


n Ellis’s house and . 
n the night f 


madtas Des if drums and a faraway murmur of voices. 


Vhen h . came to an enormous white church made of coral lime he 
slanced up to see a cross on its steeple. Directly 
of a Barringtonia tree, he could see the outline of a thatched house 
standing sharply against the torchlit lagoon. Schooner Dawn was a black 

shape, but beyond her the reef stood out as a phosphorescent 
line of surf below a jet band of open sca. Farther to his right stood 
another thatched house, then Dan Ellis’s trading station and home on 
the end of his stone wharf, and, farther still, he could see the tops of 
coconut and breadfruit trees afire with the light of the torches. 

Sam threw his cigarette stub away, rolled and lighted a new one, 
then turned to stare at the chalky white church and wonder at its quality 
of strangeness. South Sea Gothic, graceless, its lancet windows boarded 
up, its tapering spire superimposed against the White Cliffs, it harmo- 
nized with its background of fragile green islet about as well as would 
a steel structure on a wedding cake. 

From then on until he was wakened by the silence of the drums, time 
stopped for Sam Strickland. Beneath the church he began to feel the 
presence of the familiar spirit of place, and he liked it; but the sudden 
silence roused him. He slipped down from the wall and started again 
for Dan Ellis’s wharf; and it was then that he heard Padraic Casey's 
maudlin song about how “my dad kept a pig, and my mother sold 
whisky.” That was the only time he ever heard Casey’s voice; he dis- 
liked it and spoke his dislike aloud to the friendly night. 

Now the people were passing from the dance, and soon Sam was sut- 
rounded by a laughing, shouting horde of children, who led him by 
a path hedged with false coffee to a big semi-native house at the shore 
end of Dan’s wharf. There he stopped for a little space to glance this way 
and that. Soon the children scurried away. Save for a few dim figures 
moving before the soft glow of fires in the open cookhouses, again 
Oneroa Village seemed sunk in enchanted slumber; but the trade wind 
had sprung up during the past half-hour, and now it blew fresh from 
the lagoon to finger a sustained note in the palm fronds, and Sam could 
hear the ripples laugh as they broke against the ston wharf, and he could 


the civilized mode of life, sleeping thr 
cating and playing during the night, 

“Come aboard for a gam, sailor,” es 
Turning, he saw Dan Ellis to p. 
semi-native house. Six foot six of big bones 4 
in a gentle, almost childish way, all out of keeping 
hard-bitten features. ~ —— 

“T hope I’m not intruding. Yo », brought my ee 
ning to stay the night.” 0 

“Yo’re not intruding, Mr. Sam Strickland,” replied wi 
laugh. “We been waiting many a long year to coe Roe Strick 
lands to back his’n foretops’l off Farue-nui. The old un, granddad 
—Captain Joe, I take it—says a Strickland will turn up. pin hellfire. 
Come this way if yo’re wanting a fresh-water bather afore you flash 
in yore shore slops.” — 

After a fine bath in rain water tapped from a five-thousand-gallon 
tank Sam dressed in clean clothes and moved slowly to the living 
quarters, half wishing himself free to explore at random this strange 
primitive community. 

On entering the house Sam found Pendergast sprawled in a steamer 
chair. He met Sam with his servile leer and immediately started talking 
about himself: how he had cheated Gelling of Manihiki out of half a 
ton of copra, obtained fabulous prices for his goods, made a tidy sum 
buying pearls. Dan poured glasses of raisin wine and tried to get a 
word in edgewise, but it was useless. Soon Pendergast shifted his gar- 
rulity to Captain Scripture. He swore that he, Quintas, was the best 
friend Willful Willy ever had, and he explained, as often duning on 
voyage, how he was giving his daughter Sara-Maria to Scriptures son 


David. 
“I’m givin’ me bloomin’ daughter to a bloody ei — 
whined with a sly and vicious glance at Sam, as though 
; : ss of Farue-nui, $ elp me 


his intentions, “’nd Sara-Maria the Prince 

Gawd! Hit’s she wot'll come into Padrate Casey's lands wen eee 
but I’m not ’ankerin’ fer the old barstard’s death, not me. oe “ 
drunk I’ve ’ad wid ’im, ’nd a big drunk we'll ‘ave ween = 
spliced.” 


awn Sails North 
b the royal lands Rosaleen Casey will throw you 
ar.” Sam scoffed, and to that the Cockney sputtered in- 

“*Barken to ’im, Dan! Rosaleen throw me hout!” 

“And maybe I'll help her.” Sam laughed. 

Dan Ellis straightened up slowly to glower down on the little super- 
cargo. He seemed more massive than before. He seemed to fill the 
" and his frown seemed as enormous as his bulk when he bellowed: 
“Casey hates you, Quintas Pendergast, and he hates Captain Scripture! 
And all three 0” you are rogues!” Then abruptly he settled back and 
smiled with a trace of embarrassment. “I’m sorry, Sam Strickland,” he 
muttered in a hollow, rumbling tone. “I guess I got het up some.” 

Pendergast grinned sheepishly. “Hit’s a eartless job, sharin’ brass 
rags wid these half-castes,” he sputtered, squirming out of a ticklish 
situation by reverting to his former subject. “But I'll do it for dear 
old Bart’s sake; I'll give Dave me gal, ’nd she the bloomin’ lily of the 
Southem Sea. Aye, Gawd stiffen me! And a virgin at that, s’ strike me 
pink, a bleedin’ virgin!” 

“The sailors on Schooner Dawn thought otherwise,” Sam recalled. 

Dan, a half-caste of the finest type and a thousand times more credit 
to the human race than Pendergast, flushed but said nothing. 

It was at that moment that Sam’s attention was attracted by a slight 
movement in a far and dim comer of the room. Like an image of the 
Mother of Christ, she sat upright and demure, with head lowered 
slightly and hands clasped in her lap. So fascinated was Sam by this 
vision of purity in a rough company on a South Sea island noted for its 
amorality that he scarcely heard Pendergast whining, “But I'll do hit in 
honor of me dear old cobber Bartholomew. I'd do anything for Bart, 
I would. E could ’ave the shirt orf me back. This barstard David wot’s 
marrin’ me gal will kick me outer doors wen I’m an old bugger. Aye, 
Christ strike me pink! But I'll do it fer Capt’n Conclusive blast ‘im to 
ell fer a teetotalin’ barstard.” ; 

“Pipe down, Leatherarse!” 

The girl glanced at Sam with the eyes of a Lucretia before Tarquinius 
—eyes set in a face aesthetically thin, oval, and beautiful as a dream. 
Her hair was combed flat and braided in a thick rope that lay across 
her shoulder and between her breasts, all but hiding the crucifix hanging 
from a gold chain around her light brown throat. Her dress af flowered 
lawn fitted loosely, with long sleeves, and was buttoned at the neck, 
pend -eteag - this modest frock Sam could see only the 

t small bare feet. 


“Tes Sara-Maria!” he 1 lized sud, 
are earee et hoe th 
der if she chan Or benefit. ; 

ing to tell me something with the bi ce! 

While staring at the girl he paid no attention 
gast’s querulous voice; but suddenly he jerked his 
his usual lack of consideration for people he di 
ask Dan to take him through the village, whereupon 
ney without oe also without disturbing ] 

A few yards from the house the bi grasped ed 
led him into the shadows under a pede a where > aoe 
for Pendergast to leave. “Yo’re a man after me own a Sisidis 
land,” Dan whispered. “I could never o’ got clear o’ the slicker re 

They could scarcely see Sara-Maria sitting straight and dies a 
dimly lighted room, but Pendergast was in full view, anit the 
raisin-wine bottle and gulping down its contents. His red snitiing tal 
penetrated far into the glass; one eye was closed, the other cocked open 
until it was quite round and its brow arched nearly to his scalp. His 
ears added drollery to the picture, for they jerked up and down when he 
swallowed, as did his Adam’s apple, which was abnormally large and 
oscillated mightily. 

When he had finished the wine his little green eyes pried about the 
room, leered at his statuesque daughter sitting upright in her chair, 
then spied a cigar lying on top of the cupboard. He grinned abjectly, 
glanced this way and that, and presently pranced out of the house, smok- 
ing the cigar. Though he passed within a few feet of Sam and Dan 
he did not see them, for it was dark under the tree and his eyes were 
blinded by the light. : 

A few moments later the two returned to the house to sit down 1m- 
mediately to a one o'clock supper of cold roast duck, broiled mullet, 
and baked bananas, which the gitl served, while Mona, Dan's wise 
at one side, a pleasant smile frozen on her silent lips. And it was then 
that Sam heard the girl’s voice for the first time, clear as a bell: 

“Do you know where he is?” 

“Who?” Sam asked. 

“That fellow David.” , 

“T suppose he’s hunting for you. Youre 


you?” 
Sam Strickland, Papa Vi 
us, but anyway 


W : 


Sara-Maria Pendergast, aren’t 


iago’s new mate. 
. glad I have 


we ‘Of course I am, and you're 
These people might have introduced 


Casey's lands.” 
“shou! ‘T grab any lands?” Sam countered, feeling his cheeks 


+» looked straight into his eyes, questioningly, while a smile, equivo- 
~ eal and yet somehow wholly carnal and hence introducing a new side 
~ to her character, formed by imperceptible degrees on her perfect lips. 
Then abruptly she spoke of David again, asking Sam not to tell the 
sailor she was hiding in Dan’s house. Her voice was as soft as the music 
of ripples plashing against the stone wharf, yet it gave Sam the same 
feeling of disguised carnality. A moment later she had glided from the 
room, nor did he see her again for some time. 

After the meal they took steamer chairs to the porch of the trading 
station on the end of the wharf, and there they talked of the days when 
Dan had sailed as a harpooner aboard the whaler Gem. 

“Why did you ever leave this island for the sea?” Sam asked, think- 
ing of his own problem should he marry Rosaleen. “You who have 
traveled and seen other lands must realize how lucky the island people 
are: an easy carefree life, security in your old age, a woman to love you, 
children, a house of your own.” 

Dan nodded. “Aye, but young fellers are fools, just as I were in my 
youth. Borrowers 0’ trouble, they be. I reckon yore grandpop, ol’ Capt'n 
Joe, knew a good haven when he moored to Farue-nui. . . . He were 
a New Bedford Strickland, I heard tell. My pop were from Masser- 
chusetts in United States. I reckon you've heard o’ the place.” 

“Of course. My home, New Bedford, is in Massachusetts. You see, 
the first is a port and the last a state.” 

“Aye, I doubt me not yo’re right,” said Dan, frowning his perplexity; 
then: “Well,” he drawled, “it were afore my time, but often I heard 
how the Mary E. Strickland, yore grandpop’s brig, come here, and how 
my pop, George Ellis, swarm ashore. My pop were mate aboard. He often 
told me that after the mutiny "twas drunkenness and devilry and nary a 
God-fearing man o’ the lot. So when she were ranging the reef off the 
northeast islet on a ca’m night, he slipped down the stream chain and 
swarm ashore. Nary another soul aboard could navigate, so they plied 
to and fro for three days, a-hunting my pop. But they ne’er found him, 
for my own grandpop hid him under a heap o’ old mats in a shack back 

in the bush. But when the Mary E. squared away, the old un led him to 
his house in the village, and thar he showed him as buxom a lass as 4 
man could be a-wishing to moor alongside, and he said: “Thar’s yore 


of New Bedford well; and ar 
stories of my grandfather's 
Sam believed he heard 
in the trading station i 
Dan and he was i ae 


men and half-bloods and ing if he fake Br 

unclassifiable South Sea individualist ke Dan Ellis, 7 
Captain Viggo—Scripture or Pendergast. “I believe thet # onos f 
on an island like Farue-nui I shall never leave,” he said. 7 ”" 

Dan eyed the younger man with a perplexed frown. He had taken 
for granted that Sam was at Farue-nui for the avowed purpose of cides 
ing his inheritance and settling down for life, but the South Sea etiquette 
forbad him question, so, disguising his impatience, he said: 

“Nor do I leave nowadays. When I were a young buck I been see 
Sydney and Frisco and Valparaiso and other far-off places, but nary a 
one o’ them was as snug as this island o’ mine. Here, if I be hungry 
only to step into any house and they'll feed me well. If I be thirsty thar 
always be a drinking nut to spare. As for clothes, I need little o’ such- 
like gear, for ’tis ne’er cold. Thar’s no poverty here. Go among the 


; 
i 


houses: every man has his own home and a sizable piece o’ land, and ty | 

if he be in good feather he has a pearling lugger and a canoe. Sometimes a _ 

we be short on tobacco, but elseways we be content. . . . Still the young a 

fools will not rest until they have seen the world.” ; i (2 
Sam glanced at the huge hard-bitten Euronesian trader flung out in a 

his steamer chair, his body completely at rest. The New England sea- . ; i 

man was chiseled in Dan Ellis’s rugged face; but though his features a: 

were big, angular, and stern, his brown eyes seemed moody and are t 


It occurred to Sam that the island people had the ae ae 

a degree where it seemed that every muscle and ee —_e 

they were not a slothful people: in the pearl pape oad adapted 

the dances, they were feverishly active. ine ae erpetnal spa i 

Fee ne fe: P to the enerva ; 
lemselves to their environment, ‘ leisurely to survive. 


of the mid-Pacific, where one must liv r on the 
They yarned until presently Dan rose and Er ae 

lagoon side of the trading station. Tuming = had been fui 

through the doorway to notice that i a i en window; 4 

a8: 2 spare bedroom. The wind flowed through the ah i 

tumed low, stood on a table sheltered by the mosq 


atts 


ers, Sam Strickland,” Dan said. “Yo'll find 


ed ‘the trader as he started for his semi-native 
wa question or two to ask before you tum in, if you don't 


i rae 
“y st. do you remember my grandfather?” 
- “T knowed fed Captain Joe well. I were a full-growed buck when he were 


” 

“Good. Viggo told me you have a copy of Grandpa Joe's will and, 
ing the will’s instructions to your father, you have been offering 
Casey one dollar a year to act as caretaker of the property bequeathed 
to my people in New Bedford. Is that right?” 

“Aye, before my pop died he made all his boys sware on the Book to 
offer Casey the money every year; and we been a-doing it before wit- 
nesses, and we been cussed a-plenty for our trouble, but ne’er has Casey 

the money.” 

“J can believe that, and I’m sorry about the cussing.” 

“No need,” the trader said with a huge grin. “We Ellises been giving 
the Irish Beachcomber cussing for cussing.” 

“That's what Grandpa Joe called him—the Irish Beachcomber.” 

“Aye, twere him give Casey the name, and a right fitting name it 
were, for he were a beachcomber till he run off with Joe’s gal Mara, 
and then with Iti. Iti been King Tu-Tai’s true granddaughter, and she 
will be queen when old King Ara Nangaro dies. I hear you got her 
daughter Dinah aboard ship.” 

“So we have, and a damned fine girl she is.” 

“I be her godfather!” Dan said proudly, his eye flashing with stanch 
loyalty if not love. The next instant the ingenuity of the island-bred 
man appeared in Dan’s hard-bitten features. He shuffled his huge feet, 
stammered, and almost blushed when he explained: “I’m asking you, 
Sam Strickland, not to take it unkindly, but I got to say I’m mighty 
pleased to be free o’ my promise to offer Cascy that dollar every yeat- 
And I'll be pleased to get that will offn my hands—and wash my hands 
0 the whole business. It’s been a right hard duty, sir—because 0’ Dinah— 
my goddaughter.” 

“I understand, Dan,” Sam agreed sympathetically as his admiration 
for the seventy-year-old adolescent increased. “Dinah has some claim 
on the lands, hasn’t she?” 

“More than a claim,” Dan declared. “All the lands yor grandpoP 


Nangaro die.” ‘ 
Impulsively Sam thrust ¢ 
ingly, smiled like a “14a 
“Don’t worry, Dan,” Sam assured him, “PY 
the Irish Beachcomber over the White Gee 
and Scripture from meddling, but I’m not. 
natives and certainly not from Dinah.” And ‘ n 
“Or from Rosaleen.” But at the same inet He ca 
Rosaleen would be disinherited if Casey lost possession 0 
“I know,” he went on, “that Grandpa Joe got - | 
wife Mercy, who had no Farue-nui blood but was the 
renegade priest and a woman King Tu-Tai abducted from 1 me 
is supposed to have inherited the lands from the king, the tercy 
thing boils down to whether or not King Tw-Tai had rs right hae 
queath the lands to Mercy. . . . Anyway, I’m interested in th ing 
cashbox. Grandpa Joe mentioned it in the letter he wrote to my ather.” 
“Aye,” Dan said slowly, his brows knit in a frown that would have 
struck terror into the heart of a Hector but signified only that the huge 
trader was thoughtful. “Aye, ’twere the same cashbox yore a ipo 
kept his gold coins and pearls in. When Joe died sudden-like o 
Mara was with him, and she had the wit to hide the cashbox afore 
she called in the neighbors. Later thar were a big rumpus about it, 
but Casey got it in the end. That cashbox, Sam Strickland, still holds 
much 0’ yore grandpop’s coin and a sizable fortune in pearls. Thar be 
two what Joe called the Aureate Twins, like as though they were 
children. Them two pearls be fit for a queen to wear; they be worth as 
much as all yore grandpop’s lands and houses and ships. And they be 
yourn by rights—they and the gold coin and the other pearls. But, 
afore God, Sam Strickland, that be all the inheritance you got hete oa 
Farue-nui Island.” 
a enough for me, Dan.” ; 
e thanking you, Sam Strickland, ‘ . 
away. Now, ym: the lands and houses,” Dan volunteered, —<_ 
little a man can do till old Casey dies, because here a ae ee 
no land court, the man squatting on a pues Pe Chis be claimed 
But when the Irish Beachcomber up thar on the bisa : it that 
by §S, : * the rest 0” us will see to it 
Y Satan, the royal family and some 0 t 


dj . 
nah comes into her own.” 


ae 
" ae ee _ 


for taking my straight talk that- 


ce5 PUT WAX IN YOUR EARS, SAILOR @w 


TRADING-STATION PORCH AFTER DAN ELLIS HAD 
a ing be enckes a cigarette and once again invited his soul, 
mm to good avail. The wind blew against him steadily with the 
silken feel of the fine hair of a girl. Its murmur was like that of the 
distant sound of falling water; it was the sirens’ song of Farue-nui, = 
a counterpoint of plashing sy sea ae nes Se pe 
The storied wind whispered in the breadfruit grove ashore, tron 
came the high-pitched laughter of a girl, breaking harshly into . 
strange harmony of the himene singers chanting of Jesus, Mary, an 
God. 
Never had Sam enjoyed a night as he did this one, and perhaps it was 
because he had come off from the sea, from hard work to perfect — 
fon, from preserved food to roast duck and baked bananas, from : 
stench of copra, bilge water, and engine fumes to the clean and mi 
citing smell of the land, and from the strain of 1 ponsibility to t ‘ 
happy undetermined life of the islands. And now he wondered if 


) sled Oo 
could enjoy other nights like this if he were married and settled c 
Farue-nui. Without the contrasting hardship at sca, could there 
satisfaction in living on this sirens’ ; to me 
Sh! Sam! Don't mswer! Someone micht hear you. Come C ” 
quickly and close the doy etshind « a } our only chance h 
: door behind vou ru 
Sam caught his breath ie Gite Vite heart 0 ling and blood ee 
to his head. He recognized thar | ind he ng 
Startled by the not f fas | acco | yer 
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€ turned to the doorway. In th, ; fl tood the lo’ 
vitgin, her hand ra; ed to th, turned the jight 
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Sam saw 


“How did Solomon Xmas know it was there? 
His mind was afire, and he wondered how lone he 
under control. ‘aa 

“I've known the old goat since I was a baby,” 
back a step to lie invitingly on the bed, with | pe 
drawn up above her knees, like a voluptuous damsel from the Mos 
paradise luxuriously flung out in conscious ; he fee 
seemed coldly virginal a little time before, but now Sam knew 
never seen sex so wholly and superlatively expressed in a gitl’s body. 
When she passed her hand across her thigh Sam sensed the 
tingled with excitation and when he took her hand he felt an ecstatic 
thrill transmitted from palm to r; 

For a little space he held her hand, relishing the pain of self-deni 
He looked straight into her cloudy shifting eyes, and suddenly he 
seemed to understand. Her glance steadied; there was a slight muscular — 
twitch of her lower lip, a crinkle at the comers of her eyes; and to Sam 
it was an oral declaration that she believed, erringly, that he and she 
were of the same kind, and that they required only this opportunity 
to abandon themselves to every refinement of sensual excess. 

“I suppose Solomon saw the birthmark when you were a baby, 4 
te dropping her hand. “David is even stupider than I had 
thought,” 


“What do you mean?” = 

“A few davs ago Solomon infuriated David by claiming he had 
slept with you, and to prove it he mentioned the red bir — 

She laughed with a note of childish amusenent, Wai ae 
his mind his first impression of her; and the rep he heard her 
Pression of chastity and virginity was in his cle SO 


over me, 
Scott: “The old goat has tried to often enough. He has pawed 
but that’s all. Too old.” dered if he could escape 


“Holy Satant”” Sam muttered slowly, He ve = disillusioning 
the Probable climax of this night's adventure . 


Dinah 
: slept beside 
It wou] | be exciting to sleep beside her, as he had 


‘Dawn, ig her companionship, the sensual delight 
essic knowing that at any moment he might lose his self- 
fighting passion with a masochistic pleasure until all at once 
‘relaxed, his lust burned out, and fell asleep. But he knew she would 
“qesent a night like that, and he believed all normal women, not excepting 
saleen and Dinah, expected active physical love from men. 

“Do you wish to marry David?” he asked. 

“OF course.” 


“Why?” 
“Because he and I and Dinah are the heirs to the royal lands of Farue- 


nui. If I marry him there will be the two of us against Dinah alone, so 
we will inherit everything when Casey dies.” 


“How about Rosaleen—and me?” 

“You are foreigners. You have no Farue-nui blood, nor has Casey’s 
wife Mara. You will inherit nothing.” Sara-Mania spoke emphatically. 
Sam did not question her further, but she volunteered: “And I wish 
to marry David because then I shall be free to hunt men.” The last 
words had come casually, as something too obvious to discuss. 


“David will stop you.” 

“David is a sailor and a fool. But why talk about him?” Again the 
questioning look came into her misty eyes, asking him plainly why he 
delayed. Then, smiling: “I have nothing on but my gown. Do you want 
me to undress?” 

“Leave your clothes on,” Sam said harshly; then he smiled rather 
weakly. There was no point in being a churl or a prude. “She won't 
understand me if I tell her I don’t relish the idea of sleeping with my 
sailor's fiancée,” he reflected. “It’s too easy to take David's girl. I’m play- 
ing with a stacked deck, and I’m not a cheat. I’d rather fight Casey for 
one of his daughters and carry her away under his nose.” ‘The as- 
sociation of ideas reminded him of Dinah, and he was surprised to note 
a feeling of fidelity toward her influencing his resolve to send Sara- 

Maria home untouched. He pictured Dinah aboard ship with Mr. Exo- 
dus, where she was powerless to prevent him from enjoying this girl, 
and vaguely he understood how deeply she had penetrated into his life. 
As he led her to the door he felt like a wounded man nursing his strength 
to struggle to assistance, but his voice was remarkably firm when he 
whispered : 
“Listen, child, there’s nothing I’d like better than to turn in with you, 
but let’s leave it until we can do a shipshape job. Some other night, eh?” 

And then to himself: “Damn it, that gives her an opening.” 


Pendergast, she slipped off her = and Sam ha 
off her sandals, rolled them in +o * quick 
her arm. “It’s so I won't be seen,” she whi _— 
girls go man hunting we wear no a. 
stands in the shadow a deacon wl coe “ if a nak 
but he may smell her.” ose and ni 


Tr 


“Deacons have long noses.” Sam laughed as they t ks. 


breadfruit grove. 


“Yes, if it’s early in the night they smell the powder and brilli 


we use; if it’s late at night they smel ies.” 

“What if they catch wal? 1 

The girl seemed to shudder. “They are lik 
they smell bad too. But some girls like men pe — 7 

“T thought they put you in jail.” 

“A few do: the old ones with dangerous wives—the fools.” 

They passed silently through the sleeping village, dark now, for the 
sky was overcast. Beyond the grove they were safe. The girl slipped 
her arm around Sam’s waist and, walking thus, they passed a Protestant 
church as graceless and chalky-white as the Catholic one. Captain 
Joe Strickland had built it, Sara-Maria said, and he had made the 
code of church laws and set up the stocks and built the prison for 
heathens and fornicators. 

They stopped at a hedge enclosing Pendergast’s house. There Sara- 
Maria turned to hold him tightly and to whisper that she would run 
away with him to a cave in the White Cliffs and she would marry him if 
he wished. Then, with startling eagemess, she jerked her head down to 
bite his neck fiercely, leaving the marks of her sharp little teeth. The 
next instant she was gone, while Sam picked his way back alone 
darkening path. He could see imperfectly the loom of the great white 
Protestant church; Dan lived beyond it and to the right. a 
Tunner of a squall whined in the breadfruit | thunder OF 


Combers came louder than before. He had not g blo 
with a sudden rush of wind, rain came down. ‘The anee ve ae 
out; darkness was complete. Glancing over his shoulder wi 

of finding shelter on Pendergast’s porch, he saw 4 lig 
soorway; then it was gone; the full blast of the squal 
land, 
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> break your she will bring you 


aria is evil Romantic love like yours is a thing she 
“She will marry you, not only to seize the royal lands but also 
‘excite herself through torturing you with her infidelities. It’s the last 
refinement in vicious sensuality.” 
= iis turned to Rosaleen and Dinah, and vaguely he sensed 
a with one of them lay salvation. The women he had known in every 
a no more than the necessary physical channels through which 
7 could vent his normal craving. With cither Rosaleen or Dinah, lust 
P would be subverted by companionship of the spirit. 
He felt his way along the path, bumped into the churchyard wall, 
tumed, and finally teached the wharf. The rain had refreshed him; 
even his spirit seemed cleansed, In the trading station he slipped off 
his clothes and kicked them into a comer. Then he flung himself on 
the bed. The smell of Sara-Maria was there, but it did not disturb him, 
for his passion had burned out. He relaxed, and he was asleep when 
the squall had passed across the White Cliffs and the first light of 
dawn rose above the twin coconut islets guarding the passage; and he 
dreamed that he slept chastely in the arms of a woman who was both 
Rosaleen and Dinah. Gradually he seemed to be absorbed into the 
woman, his body and spirit mingled with hers in perfect rapport. There 
was a moment of panic when he feared that his own individuality was 
being lost; then he abandoned himself to dissolution in nirvanic repose, 
transcendental, divine, impersonal. 


«eh LAW IN ARCADY @» 


A HAPPY MADNESS WHOOPED AROUND THE CORNERS OF SAM STRICKLAND 'S 
brain, Never since or during the searing war years had he felt so pleas- 
antly irresponsible. For a few hours that morning at Dan Ellis’s place 
he seemed to be his old self, overflowing with optimism, with plans for 
the future, and with faith in the inherent goodness of life. Like many 4 
newcomer to the South Seas, he had begun to shuffle off the trammels 0 


Dan had served them a feast in the bec. ¢. 
long table on the I O@ weaken te, 
pig and fat milk mullet, $08 deals end eat 
chicken and stuffed pigeons fit for a — 
resident and transient, were there except P tee - 
Honorable Pipkin had done all the talki ~<a 

Rat-faced and rat-eyed and with a thin rod tie aaa 
seemed to twitch when he thrust his hea doves aE et 
Pipkin had won the big gamble of ears hee 
party two years before the war. From t ‘ - shamel - 
he had advanced himself on the cpoben ot a ert : 
dent agent of Farue-nui. The fact that he was ignorant of tl ie 
sciences, and the humanities was of no importance to ie onditil 
for so were they; the fact that the least of his subjects as tte 
qualified than he to govern meant less, for Pipkin was definitely u 
man, without any initiative which might be embarrassing to the bureau- 
crats higher up. A master at avoiding all issues, he of course had a very 
good opinion of himself, so good that he only occasionally peti 
to associate with men of the caliber of Captain Rasmussen and Mr. 
Exodus; but he tolerated Padraic Casey because, like all men of sub- 
normal perception, he was impressed by Casey’s wealth. As to the 
patriarch’s moral behavior, Pipkin had discovered that one can ignore 
peccadilloes in a man of wealth but never in a man with less than a 


pleasan , tly sho cked. 
before you interrupted me,” the half-quart 
i. but Sam shouted: “Pipe down, Pipkin, and 
Now this dame who crawled into my bed 


as far as he got, for Dinah jumped, laughing, behind his 
chair, grasped a shoulder in each hand, and shook him. Then, as Sam was 
about to blurt out, “She said her name was——” Dinah clapped one of 
her hands over his mouth. 

“As I was about to say,” Pipkin started again, “here at Farue-nui we 
have no land court, so claims and disputes lie in abeyance until the 
arrival of a qualified judge. For this reason I cannot act in regard to 
your claim on the royal lands now in the possession of Mr. Padraic 


} Casey; but you may make out an application in triplicate, which I shall 
4 be pleased to file. But on the other hand, I must advise you that I have 
now some three hundred such applications, all of which will be heard 


before your claim is considered. And, furthermore, I must mention 
is that we have never had a land-court judge at Farue-nui, and though 
we expect one within the next few years, he will not spend more than 
a week or two here, and probably not hear more than ten or twelve 
i cases... .” 

“Who asked about a land court, anyway?” Sam broke in again. “* 
-was speaking of women, but if you insist on anticipating what I might 
say or do in relation to my inheritance I may as well tell you that 1 
have everything worked out. I shall call on Mr. Casey and drink him 
under the table. Then, with one hand on the collar of his coat and one 
on the seat of his pants, I shall heave him over the White Cliffs. Then 
I shall be in possession, but finally I shall marry Rosaleen and Sara-Maria 
and Dinah and thus have all the claims on the blessed lands in my Ow? 
hands.” 

“Bigamy!” sneered the Honorable Pipkin. 

“The devil you say. If it is bigamy, why don’t you arrest Casey for 
his many marriages?” 

“Mr. Casey is married to Millie Casey only.” 

“How about Mara and Iti and the Amazons I have heard so much 

about?” 


belong to 
and Iti... . But to hell w 
anyway—eh, Dinah?—and she w 
and the king.” 

With that Sam rose, put his arm 
the feast, and started down the wharf, ad 
rage and Ragg so flabbergasted that he nearly « 
denture. ro), 

The girl’s eyes sparkled and her face was 
threw her arms around him when they were hidden 
station, kissed him, and cried with peals of laughter: 
Thank you! Thank you! It was wonderful! No one 
like that to Pipkin! Dan will love you! . . . But 
with a doubtful note, “you shouldn’t have told about 
you.” =a 

They had started for Casey’s wharf, but Sam stopped su 
said, “Steady on, my dear. I never mentioned any names—did 

No, you poor innocent.” Dinah laughed and tugged at his til 
they moved again along the road. “She told me everything.” — 

“The minx!” , 

“Don’t be angry. Farue-nui girls are like that. But you mustn’t diss 
+ poe her next time or she'll be very furious. And she’s nice, too, 

Sure:” : 

“What are you trying to do, child—pander for me?” 7. 

Dinah glanced ms him out of the ee of her eye and decided it « 
Was safe to continue, so she said in the most casual kind of way: “Oh, 
_ can call it that if you want to. I've got everything mee 
ei night. Papa Viggo wants you to help Pendergast tom “a g 

will be his last day aboard, and I think he is to take charge 
trade room while aie weigh Dan’s copra. But you will stop ashore d 


that niol : ia. 
at night, and then you must be nice to Sara-Maria. 
— stared straight ahead, at a loss to know ce he hed 

0a ramon bs : i anxiety ‘ 
Cyes e8e and for that reason he did not notice t “x Aren't we Ship- 
Ys. “Please don’t be angry,” he heard her say aga. 


a 


” Dinah whispered, and this time he noted the 

‘thought vaguely that it might have something 

as excitement in the adventure she was proposing. 

ore tomorrow night and have a nice adventure,” she 

nen she broke off suddenly, but her lips still moved as she 

to herself: “A nice adventure with—Miss—Dinah—Casey!” 

jenly she became conscious of her hot cheeks and her pounding 
‘and knew that she was a little scared as well as eager. 


heart tle s¢ 

"Am in arm they walked on in silence until they came to Casey's 
wharf, There they stopped again, this time to glance at the flights of 
steps leading to Casey's big house on top of the White Cliffs, and 


tly Sam asked her if she had seen her father. 

“No, I guess I’m putting off the evil day,” she replied, and her words 
seemed to chill the happiness in her eyes. “T’m scared, Sam. I saw my 
mother Iti this moming, and she told me my father is waiting for me 
with a gun. But I’m not afraid of that. Mara and Iti will protect me, 
but I’m afraid of his fury and his hatred.” 

Sam reached out to stroke her silken hair. “Don’t go until the day 
after tomorrow, when I can be with you,” he said, and suddenly he 
became conscious of the fragrance of gardenia flowers she wore in a 
wreath around her neck, and he realized vaguely that this odor had 
always been associated with her. It seemed to excite his mind while 
lulling his flesh, and it seemed to express her dainty and ardent spirit. 
“And one thing more, little sweetheart: tell that sexy female Sara-Maria 

to leave me alone.” He hesitated, of a mind to explain that he loved her, 
Dinah, much too sincerely to play with his sailor’s fiancée, and to ask 
her why she did not propose herself instead of another girl; then he 
recalled her refusal on that night in his cabin when she had told her story, 
and superimposed on that memory was the face of Rosaleen. 

Dinah, tense, waiting, interpreted rightly the look in his eyes. At 
first she believed he was about to say, “I don’t want Sara-Maria; I want 
you,” and she was prepared to lower her head and smile a shocked 
little smile and gasp a frightened little consent. Then she felt his body 
sag and understood his feeling of frustration. For a wild instant she 

felt urged to whisper: “I will be yours now if you wish, Sam, because I 
love you”; but the next instant she turned her head inadvertently, but 


“CoME ABOARD, CHER CAPITAINE, AND ACC} 
have placed a large bumblebee in Hon 
which I thank you. Your diatribe at Mr. Ellis’s bar 
down the corridor of time and be quoted me 
mirth and gasps of astonishment, as it were, | 4 
His voice was hearty, his smile jovial, yet Sam 
cold and prying eyes of the skinny little captain, 
twinkled and their brows were lifted in a waggish and 
manner. “If you and Miss Dinah will step aboard my 
“T shall be pleased to show you my pearls of price, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels. I kan sey namoore.’ 
sir—hm, just perhaps—I might have a highly profitable offer 
you. But step below, monsieur et mademoiselle—or should we a 
by addressing her as madame, as you yourself hinted in that never 
forgotten philippic.” od 
Designating his “ship” by a gesture of one bony arm, Willful wie 
owed gallantly. Sam stepped aboard, aware that any offer made to him 
would be highly profitable to the captain only, but curious to know 
what ulterior motive he had up his sleeve. 
But he soon discovered that it was both 
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ce, forthe capain was instructing 
ayer while Dinah, huddled in the companionway 
— of her hand and her elbow braced on her 


AY. 
aboard Wife of Bath there was a note of ritual in 

ocedure, as when he brought out his para- 
it with priestly solicitude on the cuddy table. 
was a plush-bottomed tray with a pair of padded tweezers upended 
one edge; a partitioned cardboard box, originally made to hold 
‘sixpenny bottles of scent, its compartments bedded with cotton wool; 
a rosewood box brimful of little parcels of pearls, pound notes, and 

1 coins; a Ready Reckoner, paper, pencil, and slide rule; and finally 
that prized toy of the pearl buyer, a jeweler’s balance. With these and 
with Captain Conclusive’s plausibility, dissimulation, flattery, hocus- 
pocus, and histrionics, the most stubborn diver was persuaded to part 
with his pearls. 

This evening he was expecting a special seller: no less a person than 
old King Ara Nangaro himself, Captain Scripture’s brother-in-law, who 
was famous for his horde of pearls. After laying out his paraphernalia 
with more than usual precision, the captain unlocked his rosewood 
box, brought out a parcel of gems, and poured them on the tray. 

“There you are, cher Capitaine!” he purred. “Pearls for a queen to 
wear!” He had spoken with awe, while his eyes caressed the gems 
with the appreciation of a connoisseur, if not a lover. “I would not sell 
that lot of pearls for a fortune. They revive old memories of romance, 
of crime, of adventure. Often I stare at them while betimes I recall the 
strange way they came into my possession. I will tell the tale anon.” 

Then he continued, his mood changing to one of pleasing pedantry: 
“Those pearls, sir, are organic products like amber, jet, and coral. They 
are formed of alternate skins of conch-i-o-lin and ar-a-gon-ite, the former 
a nitrogenous substance which forms the basis of mother-of-pearl, com- 
monly called nacre; and ar-a-gon-ite is calcium carbonate in microscopic 
crystals. It is aragonite that gives a pearl its luster, and it is the ovet- 
lapping layers, or skins, that give it its jridescence. You must know all 
these things, cher Capitaine, if you wish to be an expert pearl buyet 
like me.” 

Brother Bart paused. A twinkle came into his close-set eyes, and all 
at once it occurred to Sam that the same sort of twinkle might appear in 
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buy seed pearls at a 
fine powder, and use it | i 
simple calcium carbonate, whic 
Two; but they are paying for it 
when the same powder can be 
a few pennies an ounce!” 

Captain Scripture permitted hi 
before tt “Some pearls, mon ae 
irritating the mollusk, who covers it with eee 
by a ne-ma-toid parasite, the mats ee 
the mantle of the shellfish and being killed by same’ 
it in a casket of conchiolin and aragonite. 
a worm’s mausoleum.” 

With his tweezers he picked up an exquisite cream-colored 
held it to the light at ny Tetgth to pee with head 
“The luster of a pearl is called its orient,” he didactically e la 
Dinah, bored, crawled out of the cuddy to the knightheads 
with a lovely leg dangling over each bow and pondered love and 
and lollipops and Sam Strickland, while back in her mind hovered 
hope that in a little more than twenty-four hours she might m 
as Sara-Maria and thus hold the man of her heart in her ams. 7 

The orient’s quality depends on the combined reflection and 
fraction of light from the numerous thin layers of skin,” Captain Ser ; 
ture stated. “The finer the skin’s texture, the finer the orient. Glance, — 
sir, at this gem. Note, sir, the two eyes glinting from its surface. Note 
sir, that they are sharp pin points of light, while from most of the ot 
pearls on the tray the reflected light appears blurred. One of ioe 
of pearl buying is in watching for those sharp eyes of light, factions 
they are, the finer the pearl. 

I spend hours studying my pea 
brooches, necklaces,” the captain continued; 
tone that “loving” was the definition © pe 
iad used. “They seem to have souls, cher Capitaine, 
ad they wax old, they decay, they die. bags: 
€ rejuvenated by being worn bya beautiful woman, as 


“ae i the 
1¢ Ara Nangaro, for sixty exceptionally fine pearls, worth in 
‘or London about five hundred pounds. The king needed a little 
y cash, he explained, to pay Pendergast the balance on an order of 
foods he had received from Papeete. The sum was only twenty pounds, 
put it occurred to Sam that Pendergast might be swindling the king, 
and it was certain that Scripture would use all his wiles to cheat, for 
which reasons Sam felt tempted to offer to pay Ara Nangaro’s account in 
return for one of the pearls. He decided against it, however, and, easing 
his conscience with the determination to investigate later, he turned 
his attention to the subtle form of robbery practiced by Willful Willy. 
This expert pearl buyer weighed each gem with meticulous precision. 
He would put a five-carat disk in the compensating pan of his jeweler’s 
balance, add a two-grain disk, remove it to try a lighter one, and so on, 
until the delicately balanced beam, on its ruby fulcrum, lay exactly 
horizontal. Then he would count the disks, mark down the weight, and 
remove the pearl with his padded tweezers, to place it in a comer of 
| the plush-bottom tray. There would follow a calculation with plenty of 
mathematical symbols such as square-root signs and Greek letters, a 
brow-furrowing reading on his slide rule examined under a magnifying 
glass, a reference to the Ready Reckoner, and the captain would mark on 
his pad a sum about one tenth the value of the pearl. Sometimes, seem- 
ingly uncertain, he would hold the gem to the light and examine it 
meticulously under his glass, at the same time nodding and scowling, and 
always ending by increasing its value slightly, as evidence of his integrity. 
All this was amusing histrionics, but Sam was not sure that shrewd 
old King Ara Nangaro was deceived. Perhaps he, too, knew that the 
captain could have told him at a glance exactly what he would pay. 
Sam liked the king and felt certain that his childish old eyes and grin- 
ning lips expressed neither senility nor stupidity. He had been a big 
man once; his face was molded, like Dan Ellis’s, in hard lines and sharp 
angles, and was blackened by decades of fishing under the equatorial 
sun. In a man of another nationality it would have been a grimly austere 
face, like that of one of the hard-bitten Bedouin chiefs; but the gentle, 
fun-loving brown eyes of a Polynesian transformed it into a face one 
could love and trust. 
Returning to Captain Conclusive, there was finally a long calculation 
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noblam, noblibus.” ; 
“I tink maybe so you make him one foy 
suggested. He tuned impulsively to Sam, and all at once 
warmed to a smile of great tendemess and understar 
to lay a palsied hand on Sam’s arm, he muttered: “You 
sabby. You grandbaby for my frien’, Cap’m Joe. You k 
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a sentence he broke off suddenly, turned, dismayed, to the diisfyi lock, 


I promised it before noon! . . . Excuse me, Brother Ara, but—ah— 
just a moment. . . . We'll make it an even sixty quid, if you insist. 
'll take the chance.” He raked up the pearls and deposited them in one 
of the perfume-box compartments, then quickly picked a package of 
notes from the cashbox, laid out six bundles of ten pounds each, and 
sighed, ‘“There’s your sixty quid. You outwitted me this time, but—ah— 
noblesse oblige, noblesse oblige—obliga, obligam, obligibus! Here, take 
your filthy lucre! . . . Now I must get that parcel off to Mr. Casey. I 
will see you later, Ara Nangaro Rex! Cheerio!” : . 

When his brother-in-law had trotted out of the cabin Captain sen] 
ture straightway forgot his errand to Casey. He graded the eri 
distributed them in the perfume-box compartments; then ite Sona 
jeweler’s balance, fitted it in its case, and rolled the first lot Pe — 
which he had shown Sam before Ara Nangaro came aboard, in 

tilliantine jar, , nothing, 
_ “Speaking of artificial pearls,” he said sie pl a 
at one time I believed they would bee I was in ‘ 


Often so perfect that only an X ray can idy sum selling artificial pearls 
Hikueru in 1920 a certain person made a tidy su 


| buyer. Hi 
Paris, and by then the crook had departed for ports 


_and those are the pearls, there in the brilliantine 
| wouldn’t sell them for a fortune, even though they are only glass 
heads coated with a solution of fish scales. They bring back memories 
of romance, of crime, of adventure,” he repeated. “But speaking of 
genuine pearls, my colleague Mr. P. Casey has a pair of golden drop 
rls, perfectly matched, weighing thirty-five carats each. He calls them 
he Aureate Twins. Their beauty makes tears start from your eyes, 
mon cher, tears start from your eyes!” 

“Now we're getting down to business!” Sam thought, his brain a-tingle 
with excitation. “He takes it for granted that I know nothing of the 
Aureate Twins. I wonder what would happen to that self-satisfied smirk 
on his lips if I told him I have known of those pearls from the time I 
was a child and that I know they belong to me?” After reaching in his 
pocket for tobacco and papers he rolled a cigarette and at the same time 
concentrated on registering boredom while listening eagerly to Willful 
Willy. 

The captain filled his calabash pipe, lighted it, and drew in a contem- 
plative lungful. “Now, mon cher Capitaine,” he continued, emphasizing 
each word, his eyes directed two points off Sam’s starboard bow, “rela- 
tions standing, I say, as they do between you and Mr. Casey——” 

At that moment Sam decided it would be discreet to interrupt, so, 
“Exactly what do you mean by that?” he snapped. He did not have to 
simulate annoyance. He was beginning to realize that everyone in these 
islands knew as much, if not more, than he of his personal affairs. It 
seemed obscene exhibitionism on his part to tolerate this prying into 
his life. Half-consciously he sensed that he might have married Rosaleen 
had not his associates meddled in his love affair, confused him, and 
irritated him with warnings and advice. 

Scripture’s eyes pried into him, but he drawled, “Ah, not a thing, 
mon ami, not a thing,” for once in his life misestimating his victim. “a 
was only about to say that you are not supposed to be an authority on 
precious gems; and relations, as | intimated, standing as they do between 
you and my esteemed colleague, you might easily purchase the Aureate 
Twins for me for, let us say, pounds one thousand, New Zealand cut 
tency, whereupon I might easily recompense you with an honorarium of 


little grafter knows those el as ‘ les | ed 
got the impudence to ask me to bom per fag: it 
For an instant a spark of suspicion illumi tee a. Cay 


suspect that Captain Scripture, and pe 
mind than the royal lands in their change endergast, 
Then he ie aware of the captain’s ian ia to D 

“Yes, yes,” he bargained; “we might split the : 
Shall we say pounds seventy-fi Pealiend’ eas erence, T suppose. 
here on Jomend ii. d currency? The cas is 

Sam leaned back against the bulkhead to twi 
pose with bitter sarcasm, while at the came te Ss ee 
vicious pleasure in the situation, “By the way, mon trés cher Ca 
do you think I might coerce or blackmail or, shall we say, ont 
Casey fellow into giving me the Aureate Twins gratis, at it were? I 
might use Rosaleen’s name. I might threaten to make the child a bastard, 
for instance, but pretend I am willing to marry the female if he gives me 
the pearls.” 

Brother Bart eyed Sam suspiciously. Though, like all crooks, he took 
for granted the dishonesty of his associates, he had not anticipated 
Sam’s seemingly complete depravity; but his doubt vanished when Sam 
winked owlishly and murmured that Scripture would, of course, pay him 
the thousand pounds, plus the seventy-five, if he obtained the pearls 
gratis. 

“That, sir, is a matter I prefer leaving to your own discretion,” Willful 
Willy replied, with indurate eyes now directed twenty degrees above 
his victim’s top hamper. “Of course the Casey fellow cannot live much 
than he knows what to do with, and some— 
band, I mean—will inherit Casey's 
hich case questions will be asked 
f pearls as the Aureate 
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longer. He has more money 
hm!—lucky gentleman—Rosaleen’s hus 
€state—estata, estatam, estatibus. In w: 7 
concerning the disappearance of so famous a pair 0 
wins.” 
“So think you!” ; , «ality and 
Scripture turned his full eyes on Sam, smiled vit eee ay 
said abruptly, “Captain Strickland, the berth of firs 


gear aboard. I need a 


ou in Papeete; when I heard you insult the Honorable I. P. P. 
s certain,” Willful Willy declared, making the greatest error in 

uc t of his whole life. “There’s millions in my proposition, mon 

Capitaine, and you will be a free lance, to wander the Pacific as—shall 


we say?—a Se ipecevadventares? There are rich cargoes of mother-of- 
worth 
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shell, tortoise shell, native artifacts. And there is shark-liver oil! 
th its weight in gold! This year we will fit out as a miniature 
whaler, hunt the best shark grounds, and try down shark-liver oil, as well 
, as dry the fins for the China Coast market, tan the skins, and collect the 
teeth. It is a new venture, and, mon cher, there are millions in it, 
millions!” 

The captain’s wicked little eyes darted this way and that, in keeping 
with the shifty pattern of his mind. He was much too sagacious and 
distrustful to believe himself on safe ground, but his position was 
delicate and might soon be dangerous: it was imperative that he ferret 
out this young meddler’s plans. Now he leaned forward, tapped a crooked 
index finger on the cuddy table, and with an air of mystery whispered: 
“One thing more, cher ami: Vic-tor-i-a Is-land! Sh! Not a word! In ancient 
times the natives called it Fa-ru-e I-ti, the Little Farue! You will find it 
marked on old maps as E. D.—existence doubtful. But it is there, sir. 
I know. I have been there! An untouched pearling lagoon! Can you 
grasp what that means? Millions, sir, millions! The cream of the shell 
and the pearls before the island is discovered by someone else! Hawksbill 
turtle! Ambergris! Heathen temples with their priceless idols and 
artifacts!” 

He relaxed and threw out his hands, palms upward, in a gesture of 
finality and concluded: “Get me the Aureate Twins and I will pay you 
pounds one thousand seventy-five, New Zealand currency, and no 
questions asked; and, furthermore, I will make you my first officer, with 
a twentieth lay in everything the ship earns. A handsome offer, sit, a 
handsome offer!” 

Closing his eyes, Sam cocked his head to larboard as though con- 
sidering the offer, but he was thinking: “Let me get this straight! Scrip- 
ture doesn’t know that Grandpa Joe mentioned his iron cashbox and the 
Aureate Twins in his will. He isn’t aware that I know those pearls are a 
part of my inheritance, but he thinks that Casey will sell them to me. 
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cashbox than in the lands; secon Casey’ terested in the in 
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“Well, mon Capitaine?” Broth i ‘prea ing it 
thoughts. - — _— 

Sam thanked him for his generous offer but | little 
time to consider it; then, “Would you mind if I bere onan iil 
pearls again?” he said. “Those glass beads coated with a solution of 
fish scales? I'll give you a fiver for the one with glinting eyes.” 

Captain Scripture opened the brilliantine jar slowly, poured the gems 
on the tray, isolated the cream-colored one, and picked it up with his 
padded tweezers. He held it to the rosy evening light streaming through 
the hatchway and for a moment glanced at it with ardent eyes, finally 
to sigh and, reaching out, drop it in Sam’s hand with an expression of 
desolation. “Mon cher confrére,” he grieved, “the pearl is yours.” 

Sam paid the five pounds, with perhaps a trace of complacency. He 
believed he had outwitted Willful Willy by pretending to consider 
seriously his offer; and he believed Scripture had given him a valuable 
pearl as a bribe to act between him and Casey for the Aureate Twins. 
After tying the gem in a comer of his handkerchief he climbed on deck 
and there remembered suddenly and with chagrin that Dinah was aboard. 

“Devil take me!” he muttered. “I apologize, Dinah. You must _ 
been waiting for me an hour or more. As your uncle Mose once said, 
I'ma self-centered man.” ; 
The girl rose with a smile to take —_ and whis 
always be happy to wait for Sam Strickland. ‘ 

Hand in rae they moved past one of Casey's — ae pe 
end of the wharf, where they sat on @ palt of bits w! 


per that she would 


; ]y “Why?” 

ier, “I've been doing a little inductive reasoning, 

have things figured out, there will be no need for you to kill 
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“seemed to shudder. “What do you mean?” she asked in a 


ee “sorry, dear. I didn’t mean to shock you. But I’m quite serious in 
saying that I think there are so many people determined that Casey shall 
die before Rosaleen arrives that you will be relieved of a nasty but ap- 


parently necessary chore.” 


“25 BUSINESS AS USUAL 


AS P, PENDERGAST, JR., CAME ABOARD NEXT MORNING FOR A LAST DAY 
in the trade room before signing off and taking his gear ashore. He looked 
blowzy and was in a vile temper until he had mellowed himself with 
a few quick ones from a bottle he had cadged from Padraic Casey. 
Fortified for an hour’s work teaching Sam the subtler points in sharp 
practices and rapid calculations in short-changing, he slid open the trade- 
room door, lowered the counter across the doorway, kicked the cash- 
register buckets to a convenient place, and took another drink. Sam 
crawled under the counter to sit on a caddy of Lord Beaconsfield twist 
tobacco and acquire practical knowledge by oral and visual instruction. 

Pendergast started the moming’s work with a pep talk on prices and 
business methods. It was not involved; in fact, one drink sufficed to carry 
him through the entire explanation. First there were the two buckets, 
the one containing silver, the other notes. ‘These, Pendergast explained, 
were the “p’y-out buckets,” while the other two, now nearly empty, were 
the “p’y-in buckets.” Business procedure indicated that one should trans- 

fet as much as possible of the moncy from the pay-out buckets, through 
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to give in exchat 
Furthermore, for 
from the pay-out to the 
for cash sales would be depc mara 

end of the day an elementary calculation y ie 
of business transacted. ae 
As for prices, that was simpler still, as st 
cargo: “I myke the blighters mn bes n’ ” 
well can get.” wea a 
“I see you have arranged for privacy in the materni 
mentioned, glancing toward a calico curtain lead tae 
before the hen’s nest. “I hope you haven't forgotten that red : 
The old hen should be laying againsoon” 

Pendergast leered at Sam but made no reply. He hated 
ingly healthy, strong, and virile mate with the intense hatre 
stunted in mind and body. Had Pendergast been better 
would no doubt have become as conceited and unscrupulous 
servant as the Honorable Pipkin. As it was, he expressed his 1 
protest in thieving business practices which he called “smart,” 
fantasies of his own greatness, and in sadistic relations with p 
He was an example of the depraved trader denounced by the mis 
“°F thinks ’e’s smart,” Pendergast reflected while Sam stepped 

the trade room for a moment to note Solomon’s watch load the reet boats, 
“But ’e’s a bullyin’ barstard. It’s ’im wot ’it me wen I was tight, ’e did, v 
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seteestnd clearly, but it seemed that 
dit balance. To put it T btenty, he did not 
ntioning the balance. Why add the items? The old 
read nor add, and why should the head office do it 
1? But it d that the head office was always interfering in this 
tleman! way ith Pendergast’s “per-rogatives.” 
; 2 became conscious of his fists clenched in righteous loathing. 

a Pe rtbered, of course, how old King Ara Nangaro had sold his 
fy ibe to Scripture so he could pay this tampered account, and it was with 
considerable effort that he disguised his indignation when he said: “As 
you yourself pointed out, King Ara Nangaro would be none the wiser if 
it was a credit or a debit, for he can neither read nor add.” 

Pendergast eyed him suspiciously. “Wot’s the ’anky-panky?” he 

led 


“Oh, nothing, except that the king sold some pearls yesterday so 
he could pay you a twenty-pound debit balance.” 

“Look ‘ere! Ye're hinsultin’ me hintegrity, you are!” 

“Steady on, Leatherarse; I’m not interfering with your per-rogative. 
. . . Calm down. I haven’t exposed your little swindle.” 

“Swindle, me arse!” the supercargo squealed, somewhat appeased. 
“Hit’s me per-rogative, I’m tellin’ you.” He took another pull at the 
bottle, eyed Sam with malice and suspicion, but finally concluded that 
the time was not ripe for a quarrel. Changing the subject, he demon- 
strated his partiality to the word “per-trogative” when explaining his 
personal adventure in Painkiller. 

“I noticed that you have several cases of twelve-ounce bottles,” Sam 
remarked. “How do you get rid of so much?’ 

The supercargo grinned abjectly. “Hit’s me own private per- rogative,” 
he explained. “It’s wot keeps me from the poor'ouse door.” 

“The atoll people must use a lot of Painkiller. It’s for stomach-ache, 
| isn’t it?” 

“Stomach-ache, me arse!” Pendergast protested. “It’s for the old 
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Ere, ’ave a bottle on time 
When Sam had declined with 
girls drinks it too. It gives = 
strike me pink, they come aboar 
rubbing theirselves against you 
grabbed the rum bottle and pout a 
While Pendergast drooled about P 
of men had come off from shore, ana when 
they crowded into the alleyway and in apc i 
A brawny, fierce-looking fellow, 
purchasing agent. He was David’s uncle on ie mother's : 
explained; the rest were his more or less close relatives. 
his shoulders thrown back and his chin drawn in, he laid ; 
long list of goods on the counter, weighted it down with # 
pencil, and bellowed, “You got number-one sewing machine, 
“Strike me pink!” the supercargo affirmed. “We're clean sol 
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are! The bleedin’ war, you know. Hit’s fair ruinous 
The swashbuckling Turk scowled and turned to the rank ane 
behind him. “You hear, oh yes?” he — “No ators 
Each of the barbarians nodded and looked mean, w : 
Tartar picked up his pencil and drew a thick line through the 
on the list. ail 
Again he turned to Pendergast. “You got ce me che 
oh yes?” he growled, and when the war had been per 
in brass bedsteads, the fierce warrior again turn ell 
time to thunder: “You savvy good? No eye 
smash all brass bedstead t’ bloody hell!” he ee 
nodded; the Turk crossed the second cote poe 


Undoubtedly David’s marriage was to bea ' , 
native relatives had come aboard to buy a wedding pation 
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ry 


when the bride’s 7 alive s 


her wedding portion. 
drop from the black bottle, Pendergast 


so 5 tage of carved camphorwood chests, ward- 
cE ings of kings and queens and sailing ships, 
the list for thirty items or more. 


Mogul chief got down to business. “How much goods you 


2d, and the Cockney lied that he and his people had bought 
the value of nearly one hundred pounds. At that the Tartar 


+ a led a money bag from his shirt, laid it on the counter, opened it, and 


counted out one hundred and fifty pounds—and he spent every penny 
of it for Fuji silk and pongee and rayon and voile and lawn; red ribbon 
and lace and embroidery and buttons and buckles; shoes and stockings 
and chemises and things a barbarian had no business buying for such a 
sweet and innocent child as Sara-Maria; perfume and brilliantine and 
taleum powder by the carton; back combs and dressing combs by the 
dozen; and when such goods were exhausted he ordered bully beef and 
salmon, rice and sugar, ship’s biscuits and flour, until the last penny had 
been spent. The goods were then stowed in packing cases and taken 


Quintas P. Pendergast then took three drinks in rapid succession and, 
muttering something about letting bygones be bygones, astonished Sam 
by offering him one, which he accepted with the proper humility. 

__ That's ’ow a crack tryder mykes money fer the ‘ead hoffice,” he 
sighed, glancing wistfully at the full “p’y-in buckets,” “’nd not a tanner 
fer me own per-rogative.” Then, with a splendid gesture of indifference: 
“Wot t’ ’ell, Bill, wot t’ ‘ell! 


“"Umpty-dory, "ere we goes, 
O'er the ’ills ’nd far aw’y!” 

But, indifferent or not, he seemed to need a moral bracer, for he held 
the nearly empty bottle to the portlight, affirmed regretfully that there 
was only a Jimmy Woodser left for hirnself, then poured three drinks 
in his glass and instantly tossed therm off neat so as not to have time t0 
note his error; and, while Sam maliciously hoped he would choke to 
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tioned that duty cal 


study of a family group, | ‘wot 
pay the natives for their , whic 

A moment later he staggered int 
lowed him, to be pulled to Dan E 
Cockney to keep his appoint nent w 
with Dan’s household, Sam to le t th 
be unalloyed misery as well as dancing, feasti 


nut-brown maids. 


‘25 PLEASURE AND PAIN ON A CORAL ISLAND @ 


THE COPRA SHED STOOD ABOVE THE BEACH ON THE OUTSKIRTS C 
Village, and because it had been built on the lee side of a t 
ting out from the White Cliffs the air was stagnant and 
smell of moldy copra. But there was the roar of reef com 
cars, bringing a reminder of cold water and fresh breeze; 2 Te ar 
there a coconut tree spread its shadow on a patch of ground large eno 
for the weighing platform. Elsewhere the sunlight beat dl 
coral gravel and radiated up in steaming whorls and eddies. Withir 
half-hour Sam’s head was dizzy, his clothes saturated : — 3 
He worked mechanically, weighing lots of six = » oe tat bd 
pounds, quarters, hundredweights, and tons; am . é sei 
functioned in the exhausting heat he considered why ie $OEE 
intelligent people should use @ seg al ae 
reckoning—and a wholly —_ es the - ~ ; 
cight counters on the first column, sind b 
third, and an infinite number on the fourth. Th Se f pu 
too dazed by the heat to think of ane ee the readings. 
ing the counterweight along its beam a™ ” 
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fe fast to Schooner Dawn’s stern: four seemingly isolated 
ensional life on a dead second-dimensional plane; 
could see the naked brown body of an operu 
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man lying face down in the water. No wonder the Farue-nui 

people preferred fishing to copra making and shipping. Out there, with 
goggles fixed to their eyes, a two-foot fishing pole thrust down 
in the water, chumming and angling, the fisherman could feel the cool 
silken water on his naked skin and intermittently the sunlight and 
ripples splashing over his back. 

But Sam’s workers seemed happy enough. Sweating half-clothed men, 
they joked and laughed, cadged tobacco, and sang snatches of song as 
they shoveled the copra and tamped it into the bags, or as they sewed 
the bags and piled them on the platform, or even as they heaved them 
onto the backs of the human pack mules who trotted with them into 
the slashing sunlight and down to the beach to the waiting reef boat. 
These people knew intuitively that a laugh and a song alleviated pain. 

The copra in the shed belonged to Dan Ellis, but now and then a 
man would bring his own copra; then Sam would examine it for lumps 
of coral and shells secreted in the bags and to ascertain that it was 
thoroughly dry. Spontaneous combustion occurs in cargoes of damp 
copra; it has caused the loss by fire of many a vessel at sea. Also, damp 
copra molders, forming fatty acids to which the buyers object. These 
individual lots Sam weighed separately, then made out a chit of each 
one’s weight to be taken to Pendergast. 

He lunched with Dan Ellis and rested for a half-hour in a steamer 
chair on the windy trading-station porch, and there he saw Sara-Maria 
passing and repassing before him several times, like a dressmaker’s 
mannequin exhibiting her employer’s latest creations. Though she had 
assumed her daytime modest pose, her eyes invited him, and he reflected 
on the ease with which a man reads a loose woman’s thoughts. 

“She is saying to me with her eyes, her whole body: ‘You are sleeping 
ashore tonight. I am glad, because it means that I will have an exciting 
adventure with you. Yet we pretend to be so demure, so modest, 80 
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of dust rose with each scoop of the shovel & 
nose was clogged with torsealy bes ; 
to breathe; mixed with his sweat, it mud 
sands of small black beetles, mise on 
trouser legs and his sleeves, into his hair, | i es 
the first one bit him he cried Sea eae ae Paap 
later he got used to them, _ a 
By three o'clock only a feeble spark of pride 1 at work 
and looked like a coal stoker irik ot ime 
Dinah passed by him, smiling, he wished her at the bo! 
and at about that time he determined to hand Captain 
resignation the instant he was back aboard. “I signed on as 
snarled. “I can get this kind of a job in Papeete and have Mrs. Caseys 
club to sit in after work, with a tall cold rum punch. . . . Oh, blastme 
to hell for a damn fool! .. . I’m groaning and fretting like some 
spindle-shanked shore lubber without the guts to do a man’s work!” ; 
He felt a little better then, and it was not long before the sun eased 
graciously down to the westem horizon and a change came over the 
workmen. Fewer of them stopped to cadge a smoke, they 
faster, and occasionally one would whoop in a manner almost heroic. 
Then Dan Ellis appeared by the copra driers, waiting, like an old frigate 
bird about to pirate a smaller bird’s catch, for the operu fishermen to 


shore; boy. irls i Jean clothes strolled from the village 
come ashore; boys and girls in fresh clean ere 


to sit under the trees, laugh, and sing. Someone stru 
guitar, and there was Dinah with Sara-Maria, apparent ae talk. 
A little puff of wind eddied down to touch him as we 


a fevere d weighed the last of the Se 
evered man. They bagged and wi “ide and grinned 


the scales into the shed, flung in the s Dan's 
: bedi a amet ter, Sam stumbled to 
As bedraggled as a molting rooster arbled into the 


picked up his bundle of clean clothes, stm He undresse 
tumed on the tap before he had taken off his filthy clothes. 


me with water from out a great 
till from my limbs she 


with olive oil, and cast a 


stool for the feet. 


Clean clothes; a light meal spread with 
big bearish golden-he 
his unaccustomed fingers 
down his angular face. 

in a steamer chair, wl 
tte between his lips, a glass 0 
les in his ears, the st 
the coconut fronds, 
ched on the floor wit 
d her arms thrown across 
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Ellis in white coat, boiled 


shirt, black bow tie, fumbling with knife and 


fork, sweat pouring 

Complete relaxation 
veranda railing, a cigare 
the plashing music of lagoon 
of the trade wind fingering 
Jand’s hair; and Sara-Maria crou 
doglike in his lap an 


th feet braced on the 
£ brew at his side, 
rumming cadence 
fingering Sam Strick- 
h her chin resting 
He could smell 
in her hair, It was not 
ly exciting. He could not 
t in the darkness to rest 
him, but he sensed 


fragrant, but its hea 
see her face, for he had asked Dan t 
his sun-stabbed eyes. He saw 
woman. The feeling satisfied him, 
before, if he could escape the ex! 

“Ka moé taua, Tami.” 

“Moé means sleep, doesn’t it?” Sam la 
and Tami Sammy. If I thought you rea 
but I can’t picture you sleeping wit 

He moved into his room to sit on the b 
rather than walk to the lamp and tu 
husky with sensuality: 

“1 wish Dinah were here, 


only a shape beside 
but he wondered, as he had tw 
hausting and disillusioning climax. 


ughed, rising, “and taua is We 
d agree at once, 
Ictting me sleep ei 
ed and watch Sara-\ 
and he heard her yoice, 
hing else you want, Sam 
’ Sam thought with cold comfort. 
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to resist the temptation to embrace 
someone other than his sailor’s fi 
' “Js there anything else you want, | 
“Yes, I’m not made of stone. Of 
Get your clothes off and hop into bed 
She stood quite still, as though 
indecision which he could not unt 
then turned her head slowly to stare through 
too dark in the room for him to notice the smile of 
and regret that depressed slightly the comers of | 
spoke her voice seemed choked with lust, and there 
note of frustration. 
“All right, I'll come. I'll take my clothes off and come 
She seemed to take a shameless relish in her last word. 
tated but presently laughed in a strangely cynical way, 
lamp, moved to the doorway, and said, this time with calm 
factness: 
“Tam going to bathe myself with smell soap and put flowers t 
and nice-smelling coconut oil on my body. I will i 


An eddy of wind extinguished 
did not relight it and screen it with her hand 
torch, he asked her if she needed it, and his 
a pleasure of anticipation that : oun 

1 yes! I had forgotten that!” and ran 

for the torch. He heard the rattle 0 fety —_, 
hurried back across the room and out on ee ecpery 
and taking with her his matches as well as the torch ane ne 
did not miss them, for he felt no wi 
had come over him, tempering 
content to relax with eyes clos 
anticipated adventure. 
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s exciting as two arms that held him 
n na r "was confused by splendid amazement. The 
fecling of confidence, wholly unanticipated, and 
d even of chastity. He sensed delicacy, refinement, self- 


nm had never experienced anything remotely like this. It was not 
tal embrace as he defined the word. It was something new, requit- 
peculiar to itself: or pethaps the oldest word in the language 
this experience divine and ecstatic, the word he had 
son ted to a meaningless abstraction—love! 
4 “Of course it’s wrong,” little Miss Dinah thought without convincing 
herself in the least (and also remembering and profiting by Uncle Mose’s 
lesson in self-restraint), “but what do I care? I’m bad anyway. Sam must 
never know about this night. It’s my secret sin. Only Uncle Mose shall 
know.” 

And later, when they lay a little apart, enjoying the cool wind stream- 
ing through the open windows across their hot bodies, Dinah thought, 
“This is one score against you, Rosaleen. You shall never take this night 
from me, even if you do marry him.” 

Then she heard Sam, grumbling in what she knew to be an attempt 
to recover his self-esteem: “What a child you are! If I didn’t know 
better I should say you have never laid with a man before. Are you 
afraid of me?” 

When Dinah did not reply he continued: “And I should say you 
were dumb, too. You haven’t spoken ten words since you returned. Say 


} something.” 

“Give me money,” Dinah whispered, trying to play the part of a 
| mercenary South Sea light-of-love, but the next instant she would have 
' given anything to have the words back. 

\ Sam winced. “I wish you had left that to me,” he growled. “I was ready 
to believe David right in thinking you clean and innocent. But you te 


like the rest of them——” 
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Sam lay awake until the moming stz 
coconut islets on the barrier reef and th 
was troubled and perplexed. Though he h 
body than the vaguest of outlines, his fing 
young and beautiful. He could not recognize t 
Sara-Maria in Dan’s house with the shameless wanton 
and finally with this charming child who seemed ex 
love, timid but ardent, generous but extortionate. But 
brains speculating on any woman? They were all de 
was their indispensable asset, and yet he 
odor, perhaps—that if he knew her better she would in! 
foundly, and between them might grow a bond as strong as | 
“I wonder if someday I shall have a daughter on one of the 
he mused; “a daughter who will give herself for : 
who will have her—for a night.” 


«e§ THE COCKNEY'S PER-ROGATIVE © 


a STRICKLAND AND DINAH CASEY cLIM oe a re 7 is 
Of steps cut into the face of the White UMM: tridacna cla 


had been blasted away they could see fosstliz 
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asional crevice that led to 
4. There were dead men in those caves she said. 


F ceoret from the white ghouls, whole Tincages 


helves and terraces, with their idols, weapons, and 9 
a | kept flower gardens and 
nu take me to one of them if T promise not to steal anything?” 
when they had stopped at the ast landing to rest and smoke banana and papaya plants, the flowe 
a cigarette between them. He knew that white men in primitive coun- . the village ra Sam froma d 
think nothing of stealing the skulls of the dead, and he wondered 2 the “ riage of one of wn Ne 
if these same men would object to a Polynesian desecrating the graves _ bee its day of prosperity and now 
of their ancestors of sacred memory: stealing their albeit lean senescence. 
in their island homes. 
“J will take you to the most interesting of them all, Dinah replied. found impossible to picture this 


“Many of the older natives know about it, but on 
have ever been there. Can you guess their names?” 
“Was Grandpa Joe Strickland one of them?” 
“ es.” 
“Then two of the others must have been Father E 


Padraic Casey.” 
“That's right,” she said; “those were th 


drums. 


I never think of Rosaleen as a European.” 
“No more do I think of you as a native, 
“Ts that because I’m a little tart?” 
“Bless you, no!” Then, thoughtfully: 

the capacity to suffer in patience. Somehow I can’t think of a great mis- 

fortune overtaking a native or of his being able to suffer intensely. ‘The 

Polynesians seem so indifferent to calamity. ‘They go into paroxysms 

of grief at one moment and forget about it the next. But you—with you 

I sense a future of pain and suffering which you will bear bravely.” 
“Sam, please! You give me a creepy 
Mose!” 
| 


. 


’ Sam said musingly. 


“Perhaps it’s because you | 


feeling! You're as 


skulls to use as ash A few figures moved slowly along the village 
less as the shadows clasping th 


ly four white men flower-garlanded savages dancing to the pire ce 


velier place when my grandfather fi 
“No doubt Mary E. Strickland 
and it may be that th 
ter Mercy sat where we are,” vatchin 


mb the last flight of 


he makatea. A graveled 
eached coral to the inner cliffs, wh 


“I guess Oneroa was a li 
—) ashore,” he said to Dinah. 
there where Schooner Dawn lies now; 

rest F - 
ree of the white men, the fhe pcg fet 
other was Uncle Mose. And there was also a white woman—but somehow Sam rose to take Dinah’s arm and cli 
top of the White Cliffs—t 
across the dead and sun-bl 
zagged down to the moatlike basin s 
vave followed the path a hundred paces OF 
with a sign above its double doorway, 


P. Casey: Island Trader 


There they were halted by @ whining and 

the far end of the house: 

bad as Uncle “Yer per-rogative, me "atl 
dozen mounted on hexpensive ca 


‘itt She's your daughter!” - 
: Yat no red, red rose in me lydy daughter's mug. 

- important anyway—is it, Dan?” 
“she gotta have red checks and lips and ted, red rose in her 
th,” Dan drawled. “All the high society dames has their pitchures 
1 You don’t want folks saying Sara-Maria warn’t as good 
as any. Heave ghead, Quintas! I'm shouting the red, red rose!” 

“You're generous like a fox, Dan. I shout four guineas for the pictures 


and you shout five bob for the rose!” 
“The red, red rose,” Pendergast corrected. 


“Why two ‘reds,’ Quintas?” 
“Because it’s red on topsides and bottomsides, you hignorymus!” 


“Qh!” 
Just then Dinah glanced up at Sam with laugh 
this way,” she whispered, squeezing his arm, and | 
Y tree beyond the house, where they had an amusing Vi 


busily taking a photographic study of a bridal couple, 
f brats watched openmouthed. David 


nd very self-conscious in an armchair before 4 


canvas background hung against one side of the house and representing 
reception hall with marble columns, 


an interior of palatial splendor: a 

plush-and-gilt divans, chandeliers, tapestries, and such grand furnishing; 
and, to add yet more magnificence, one of Casey's tables stood at the 
right of David’s chair, while on its embroidered cover were displayed a 


sewing machine, a lamp, a Bible, a water carafe, six tumblers glazed with 
ainst the table, to add the final 


“Hands across the Sea”; and leaning agé 

touch, were a stock bicycle and a shotgun. Inc identally, Sara-Maria stooe 
at David's left. She seerned cool and self-possessed in her many yards 
of Victoria lawn, ruffles, and ice was flushed and the 
yeins of his neck were swollen f f holding the preath he 
dared not exhale, as in fact by this tirme wet and veins 0 a 


ter in her eyes. “Come 
ed him under a mango 
ew of Pendergast 
while Dan Ellis, 


lace; but David's f 


rom the effort o 
e the checks 


. Cockney photographer's 
| Old it, I s’y! ’Old it! 
He had emerged from under 


| 
the I 
camera and now stood with the shutter | tte 
eyes. Leaning Pon digas with 
he frowned critically at his subjects, whil 
David, stiffer than ever, jones ele | 
om Old it, I s’y!” the artist piped again. “Shut 
instantly thereafter Sam heard a distinct click as 
together. ier 
se it, now! ’Old it, I s’y!” 
€ nervous and muscula’ i becoming 
moment and blood vessels pili aie 
—_ screams! But just in the nick of time, = David's 
a open and Sara-Maria had smirked, Pendegate 4 : 
ewe po pe the bulb. The shutter’s teeth (as well as Ds 
clicked. The Cockney relaxed, sighed, shouldered his camera 
pa pture with a remark about the photographic business . 
a Dus and ’ow ’e’d end ’is d’ys in the poor ouse, ’e would, 
thie cs a spot to sustain "im on the weary walk “omeward? 
ee - swayed gracefully away to stand by Dan’s wife, but for a 
per ~ avid remained in the same stiff and tense pose, still ie 
: , perhaps hypnotized, or perhaps just geting his money's othe 
Bae ae later his father roused him; then he and his betrothed ; 
lw te prop tl it mn ad 
onor: <in’s office, there to si i i 
Dinah proceeded to Padraic pbs woes: a 


<i“ 2 


Stock than his offspring. 
‘They were met by pack of 


1. After : 
China pigs and his flocks of Plymouth Roc : 
at Sam realized how much purer bred was the patriarch’s live- 


fox terriers when they came to the wide 

or arcade leading into Casey’s house. Dinah picked up one 
of them to fondle it. “TPs Bow-wow,” she said as they stepped onto the 
veranda that faced inward toward the patio. Then she put the bitch 
down and ran forward to throw her arms around and kiss a_ vivacious 
little lady all but lost in the confusion of lace, ruffles, and frills of her 


Mother Hubbard gown. Though well over sixty, her hair was raven black, 
and when she smiled Sam noticed the white even teeth of a girl. Chirping 
and purring, she retumed Dinah’s embrace and called her daughter, 
thus apprising Sam that she was Casey’s woman Iti, or Lena. He felt ill 
at ease when he sh 


ook the fawning little creature’s hand, and his embar- 
rassment was not lessened when she ran her 


fingers over his body, in the 
manner of Polynesian grandmothers, and when she reached up to feel 
his hair and to pat his cheek like a woman fondling a child. a 

“So you have come, Sammy boy,” Iti purred in a note of childish 
wonder. “We have been waiting for you!” 

“Waiting for me?” 

“Yes, Sammy, we have been waiting for you or your fathe 
were little girls—haven’t we, Mara?” 

“Aye, Little Sister; Captain Joe said someone would come,” came a 
resonant masculine voice from behind Sam, and he turned to see 4 huge 
woman with the formidable features of Michelangelo's Cumaean S19 
tise from a straight-backed chair and cross the veranda to where they 
stood. It was Aunt Mara, or Rachel, Dinah said, introducing them. 
the forbidding woman smiled, and instantly her austerity gave place te 
a look of infinite patience and tolerance which seemed to sublim4 


r since We 


again; and furth: 
the gentleman. : 
“Fle'll lay no hand on Dinah wi 


in a tone austere as ae 
“Tti’s daughter has more right in # 
“No ea mai koé, my frien’, Tami?” 
Sam, greeting him in the native way by 
He turned to see kindly old King Ara 
position on a mat by the veranda wall, whil 
Turk of the trade-room purchases and at his right 
with the mild, almost feminine features common 
youths, One sensed that he was of too fragile a 


Toni could never look in her eyes after he had heard her laugh on that 
hideous day in the cave. . 
“T see you know these people,” Mara said. “They have been here to 
plan for David’s and Sara-Maria’s marriage tomorrow. There will a 
feasts and a big dance in the breadfruit grove, and of course you W 


be expected.” : 
He thanked her and stood to one side while the three men left the 


house. Then he asked where he might find Padraic Casey. a 
“Oh, you can’t see him now, Sammy boy!” Iti aa “aa 
sleeping, and he is terrible when you woken Sess 
has been drinking.” - place, 
But Mara only smiled and said, “Wander around i find , 
Strickland, and if you wish to see Padmate: S72 Sia 
sprawled out asleep in his ow? dung, like a pig, 


the patio.” 


so wholly feminine that 
in her. She smiled, and sud- 
im that the girl was examining him with eyes 
_ In a spate of resentment he 


forced himself to inspect Casey's establish- 
t those wistful eyes were 


moving up and down his body. 
On the east side of the patio stood a cement building with big win- 
dows and a green tiled roof, about one hundred feet long by sixteen 
wide, and divided into a room for Casey and one for Mara and Iti, with 
a bathroom between them. A wide veranda adjoined this building, 
identical to the one on which Sam now stood. It was sixteen feet wide 
and open to the breeze, save where a mango tree on either side reached 
over the enclosing hedges of false coffee; and it was furnished with many 
easy chairs, tables, student lamps, and wide comfortable settees piled 
high with cushions. Down the center of the patio Padraic Casey's Roman 
bath occupied a space sixteen feet wide by twenty long, while elsewhere 
rdenia and frangipani pushes had been planted in artistic random. The 
general effect was pleasing save only for a white stone cross at the head 
of a box grave in the patio’s northeast corner. It was the grave of Reuben 
Casey, who had been killed by Dinah. 

The patio was, of course, enclosed on the wes 
which in tum adjoined the two cement buildings, separate 
arcade through which Sam and Dinah had passed. The building to the 
southwest was the kitchen, the one to the northwest Bilhah’s an il- 
pah’s quarters. Casey's meals were served on the veranda next to the 
kitchen; his numerous mistresses, children, grandchildren, relatives, 40 
retainers slept on the yerandas or in Mara’s and Iti’s room. It is unlikely 
that a house better adapted to a tropic climate could have been designe 
Furthermore, though one of the most luxurious homes in the Sout 
Pacific, it had cost less than a thousand pounds. And finally, save 10 
Casey’s own room, which he preferred squalid, the place was clean 49 


orderly. Mara saw to that. 


t by the second veranda, 
by the 


toa Among them were Bilhah : 
achel and Lena, but Sam leamed_ 
he interested. At at ub tal Gold only vaguely 7 
for, like a puzzle picture in which people oF @ 
and Mee obscured as a part of the baherastl a 
so much a part of their envi he 

as separate eet ae : 

But when he had isolated them indi a 
disappointed in Casey’s Amazons. bovis oS 
with massive pendulous breasts and ciecaoeil Sa 
faces flat and expressionless save for a certain coarse 7 fo 
pipe = oo that the human face can be more eG 

e brute. There is a gentle, if stupid, kindliness in die brown et . 

a cow, courageous tragedy in the dim eyes of an old m ‘but i a 
an aged human face one too often fi om ian mp 
a a vacant stare or a senile ih ae = 
resently Sam’s attention became fixed on one of the Am i 
= “ pinguid shapeless heap on a mat in the shade of the ae 
me resting on a wooden pillow similar to a footstool. She had 
iis while he stood by Sara-Maria and now she stared at him dully, 
er mouth open slightly. He noticed that her dress was far from clean, 
rer eyes brutish, with eyelids edematous and brows coarsé and beetling, 
that her hair had been brought to the top of her head in a single 
oop and there secured with a comb, as lazy women are wont to dress 
their hair when they have lost the incentive to make themselves at- 
tractive. Sam seemed to see in the coarse and greedy features 4 sugges- 
tion of the face of Sara-Maria, and in the rolls of fat the inevitable obesity 
which would soon disfigure the compact and perfectly propo i 
body of the girl on the ottoman. 
‘Is that your mother—Pendergast’s wife?” he asked Sara-Maria. 


She nodded, while again her eyes moved OV 
found himself for a moment depressed with the knowledge that this 
y her lush femininity 


girl, like all her kind, had less than ten years to enjo 


or 


- 
a “ 


d him again, purred 
ly the love of an old woman for a 
ilike, she slipped her fingers in his pockets, 

“shirt to admire his hairy chest, puzzled over the 

on his belt, and betimes, her caressing voice broken by 

kles of laughter, she told him more of Padraic Casey and his 

J in a minute than he had learned in all the weeks with Rosa- 


aboard Schooner Dawn. 


“We call them papaa.” She laughed. “Papaa are crabs that live in the 
sea but crawl ashore at night to steal what they can steal. But sometimes 
the papaa stays ashore too long; then we catch him and drop him in a 


pot of boiling water and eat him!” 

She glanced at Sam, smiling the simple craft of an old woman, but 
a spark of resentment bumed in her eyes when she went on: “That's 
Casey! Casey is a papaa who has stopped ashore too long. Oh, he thinks 
himself a big sea crab. He thinks he owns the best lands of Farue-nui. 
He thinks he owns this house. He thinks he will leave all our lands and 
his house to the white girl Rosaleen!” 

Sam tumed to the formidable Cumaean sibyl occupying an armchair a 
few feet from them. Instead of the prophetic book, she held at her knees, 
far from her hyperopic eyes, a pillow slip, which she embroidered with 
meticulous fingers. Her face, he thought, was austere and masculine but 
not evil. Far from it! Casey’s oldest wife, daughter of Captain Joe 
Strickland and therefore Sam’s aunt, expressed the sternness and forti- 
tude as well as the religious conviction of her father, mellowed by gener 
osity and a natural dignity inherited from her royal Tahitian ancestors. 
Sam respected her at once, but he found it impossible to feel toward 
her the ties of blood. Spiritually she belonged to the temples of primitive 
man rather than to the chapels of Sam’s New England. 

Conversely, in Sam, Mara recaptured her feeling of devotion for her 
father; in Sam she saw the living likeness of Joe Stric kland; and for this 


willful seaman she felt her spirit quicken with fondness that soon 
intensified to the idolatry of a frustrated old woman. She was reticent 
rather than secretive, with her father’s aversion to exhibiting any emo- 


8 
queathed the lands to Sam’s 
told of Padraic Casey's arrival and : 
his “wife” in order to seize these ne 
one would admit now belonged to a 
that is, to Elihu Strickland in New 
On the other hand, Mara continu 
Tu-Tai had a legitimate son by Princess Terii, 
became a pauper king on his father’s death; and his so 
present king of Farue-nui, as well as his daughters 
equally without lands or personal means of support. 
childless, Mara concluded, so the royal lands should go to Iti 
Dinah and Tangi’s son David Scripture—not to Rosaleen, 
would have it, nor to herself, nor to her daughter Ruth Pend 
to her granddaughter Sara-Maria, nor to Sam Strickland. 
“Princess Dinah!” Sam exclaimed, and smiled at the child 
the floor by Iti’s chair. “I take no personal interest in these 
as I said to Dan Ellis, it seems to me, Aunt Mara, that the ¢ ia 
depends on whether or not old King Tu-Tai had the right to bequ 
his property to Mercy.” io uae 
“He had no right to leave the royal lands to a Lyon 
fiercely. “The royal lands did not belong to Tu-Tai alone. ” 
longed to the royal family, In the old days no man could pe 
whole island was said to belong to the an apt a 
— land to a person for the ae a P 
die > | : Te’ mm . 
ed the lands returned to the ¢0 : no foreigner sh 


papaa has seized our island, the law says " 
from a native. It is the one good law the foreigner has 


. in 
it came too late, for all our best lands were already 


White man Casey.” 


| and mistresses too?” 
her shoulders. “Little we cared,” she said. “It was a 

better than he. I knew he wanted me only because 
possession of the lands; and Iti knew he wanted her 
: | family might regain their lands on Captain Joe’s 
We knew that, but he was too vain to suspect that we had 
ree bite only for the mana he could give us. . - - This! The mana 
of the white!” With her last words she indicated Casey’s possessions 
with a sweep of her arm, as though to say that it exemplified all the 

and prestige a white man could bestow. 
“By the way,” Sam asked, “why are you telling me this?” 
A chirping laugh came from Iti. “Because of Rosaleen, Sammy boy. 


Padraic thinks you have made love with Rosaleen, and he will try to 
her, Sammy. She has 


force you to marry her. You cannot ask us to love 
no Farue-nui blood, yet she hopes to take all our lands and houses when 
her father dies!” 

Mara laughed, deep-lunged and contemptuous; then: “E toku tamaiti 
ei!” Iti cooed, again slipping her fingers through Sam's hair, “My little 
son! You are no papaa.” And then, in the farfetched Polynesian way of 
finding a relationship when it is so desired: “Mara’s father was your 
grandfather, and Mara is my cousin, so you are one of us: you are no 
papaa. Oh, Captain Joe was a good man, a very good man! He brought 
God to this heathen land—not the popish God of Emmanuel but the 
true God of John Calvin. You stay with us, big Sammy, strong Sammy! 
Here is Dinah,” she whispered as she reached down to pat with her free 
hand the aubum hair of her daughter. “You can have Dinah, Sammy- 
See! Her eyes are hungry for you!” 

Sam had been trying to keep his eyes from Sate 
away but had not altogether succeeded. Now he stared at her a full 
moment. A bitch terrier lay on her back at the girl’s fect, and she stroked 
its smooth belly with her bare toes while a look of bestial ecstasy seeme 

: to fog the terrier’s half-closed eyes. It was an appropriate tableau for 
Casey's establishment. Sam felt morbidly fascinated and with a conscious 
effort turned his eyes away. : 


Maria a few yards 


pir of 
prem 
+ ee 


cyest I will give 

wo ee . 
h when, 

Gammy boy! She is t 
for you with her | 
clothes and nurse you When | 
And all Dinah’s wealth and her: nana and he 
boy, all yours!” ; 

‘What will Casey have to say?” Sam asl 
amused, for while Iti spoke R osaleen had seemed 
~~, 


very dear. 

“what will Casey say?” Iti shrilled. “Listen, Dinah: Sammy 
know what Casey will say! You tell him, Dinah!” _ 

The girl blushed and lowered her head. Iti’s eyes me 
Sam, puzzled. Then by imperceptible 
raised her head to glance at Mara and 
Maral Perhaps Dinah knows but she has never 
my daughter. She keeps her 

ara smiled withering] “raised her embroidery frame, and held y 
Mara smiled witheringly fhe ving 


a a 


ee = ae 


a feeling that these people, save 
a little strange and unreal. ; 
“Yes,” Mara agreed, moving the frame this 
lost. A new pair of glasses ill be your presen 
need glasses for age sixty-five.” 
“Are you that old? . - - And ey 
women, unwilling to tell your ager, : 
“Mercy, wing ae boy! lam ara S$ baby cousin. I ; 


r . j in 
Then, returning to the subject pee in life. 


only child, and God gave her to me . 
grandchildren—eh, Samm y?” . aa ‘a , 

“Mama!” Dinah cried, almost ™ tears. Th a c epee 
Voice of Mara: “Be quiet, Iti! You alwa jumsy 
think you are serious!” 


all, a miasma gas 
the foxlike fetor of an unwashed old man. a 


es 


in a tone both bi ir 5 a 
tural d: a demon the three open windows, two of a teasthail, ten Me 


» Mara replied 


[ge te for Rese. He was a0 want othe focin 
F underworld begat him. Do not smile, ammy. ow the ers ich over ; : 
believe only in their own gods and demons, but we have ours also. I po og A so ide, was uate 
remember the night the demon came and how I awoke screaming with parts of clocks, Isewh ' peared . ‘ 
f om Sr TS a 
Sam shook himself as though to dispel the growing feeling of un- | ae aa 95 oe and — her me, a 
reality. He liked Mara and Iti; he believed the amoral Sara-Maria to } sPjenses, and God knows what, In —_— coached: See 
a pleasant companion; he thought the Amazons might be at least endur- press poe ed with dust and ink aoc tal bate: poe a tiny print 
able, the children no worse than any tun of brats, even the fox terriers weekly newspaper aoe ia pe eo a : = da 
amusing pets; but as a group they seemed sinister and fantastic. Even printer, and sole subscriber. The papet was sud to bean outlet his ’ 
Dinah seemed for the moment bewitched, a fairy princess in a . frequent spates of acrimony. After excusing his own ainsi 
asey himself in the editorial column he was able to face the world 


olate some particular quality in 


5 making it a definite thing he of selfrighteousness in the humor 


column. 
ed little more than bad jokes and worse 
i sometimes 


sorcerer's spell. He tried to is 
smirk, if not a smile, 


establishment and give it a name, thu 
could combat. Was Casey himself the evil genius? Sensing suddenly 4 copy Sam purloined contain 
that he was on the right track, he turned to Mara and, commenting first grammar, untempered by Padraic Casey's. mi and 
on her own incredible statement, he said that from what he had heard i amusing personality. 
ta demon had sired him; then, Still grinning, Sam glanced again at the old gentleman asleep on his 
<wollen and knotted with 


of Reuben he could very well believe tha 

smiling, he added, “But jus wooden platform to notice his lower legs 

Farue-nui. Will one of you lead me to him?” filarial elephantiasis, i 
and extending below 


around his waist; and all 
t he sensed that 


found himself roaring with 

laughter. For an instan he would waken Casey, for 

if telepathic communi the man must heart his 
ing feeling of 


‘ «a5 THE IRISH BEACHCOMBER te , 
He felt little contempt oT hatred now. : 
’ mellowed his soul: the relief one feels from the necessity of ing oe 
enemy on discovering that he i thy of one’ 


THE 
Furthermore, aware 


Wri A PACK OF DOGS AT THEIR HEELS, irl AND DINAH LED SAM across 7 . 
patio to the building on its east side, and there they stopped at one si 


raucously, as does a dying man. 


Casey’s bronchial tubes, ae 


heard the raucous intake of air. “Only a \ rh se pia a a litt time, as though 
‘runt wi ing inferiority complex would find ere See ‘ a then, suddenly remembering, { 
exalt himself by taking two wives, their maidservants, and ' ene aie - prone e same labored effect, as th 
: breeding like a goat, and ending his lecherous Revolted Sen eae the phlegm-clog 
career by marrying an Amazonian white woman for the avowed purpose araeees eval edits is eyes slightly to glance out of | 
of begetting an heir worthy of himself. ‘And I had pictured him as a ‘wall, the White Cliff sey's bed, where, no more than a } 
huge, loudmouthed, swaggering bull! And as Rosaleen’s father! Perhaps ide hevill re th phic 0 sheer to Oneroa Village. id not 
. some of the brats mucking around with the pigs—but not from ators eae coma ow | 
een, OT Dinah either!” , ; ‘ s Wife of Ba 
was evidently drunk. Probably he had been drunk for several a agains fae Dawn lying at anchor a quarter 
days. A half bottle of rum stood at the side of his sleeping platform, a soci ais prima Pee : j ors stood high above the sea e 
jug of lemonade, and a dirty drinking glass three quarters full of stale with the passage emi -s ze sree the two pea-green islets 
Jiquor. Sam could picture the man wakening, reaching for and drinking eabbatied aa Acaaw ants na re r ‘ ra papeie of blue” 
a heeltap, then lying on his back to hold it down—as Pendergast had water itself 6 as a Ml blue than the 
one yesterday moming in the trade room—0or leaning out the window “Lat ' eats : 
to disgorge it over the White Cliffs. It was not a pretty picture. Ai teins tinge pa a bee 
Padraic Casey of Farue- the world until the shrieking homicidal lunatic invades Nature's sane: 


“My God! And you call yourself the great 
nui!” Sam exclaimed. “You're nothing but a shanty Irishman, as this tuaries! He fancied those a eeald gems dreamin sor ee 
room testifies! You never owned a clean shirt until you came to Farue- ( so a coral sea known only to th § g tures 
nui! You couldn't make a living elsewhere; but here, through bluff, sperm whales lumbering down from the equator. Sperm whales Te- 
swagger, and fraud, you have stolen the wealth of a confiding people! speeded him of his grandfather; thon his rind went farther mack, SU 
God's curse! You're the history of the exploitation of the South Seas a thousand years to the time when a Stone Age explorer and his (pee 
ee sailed from the western islands with their priest and their god Tangaroa 
d with the old Polynesian Aeolus sitting in the 


i] he fancied it could be heard in piloting the canoe, an 4 
hich came fait winds 


Sam’s laughter, grim now, Tose unt 
Oneroa Village three hundred feet below. “You liken yourself to Jacob, stern sheets, the magic calabash in his lap from w 
eh? I wonder if Jacob was a little bastard. Probably he was. Probably, like to drive the canoe through calm, head wind, or storm. Those sea no 
you, he had to take a Rachel and a Lena and their two handmaidens to had sailed between those same reef islets and had settled on Farue-nui to 
defend himself against his own self contempt.” develop a culture barbarous yet beautiful in its freedom and in 
Something between a grunt and a squawk came from Casey's Ope? For a thousand years a proud and free people had lived on Faruenui, 
lips. He stirred slightly. His breathing became less Jabored; then, falling owning their own land, obeying their own laws, subject a= 
| and strained and his breathing power, as free as it is possible to be ina gregarious society. wae 
rifice, ritual cannibalism; and at times 


again into deep slumber, his lungs heave 
warfare, human sac 


came in noisy gasps. Not more than tall and been ruthless 


five feet three inches 


when the sun rose in a sky of living gold, or when great Venus 
through this window in cold chaste beauty, or when the stead- 
co lighted the skyways for the somber night clouds sailing, 
sailing before the southeast trade? Aye, certainly she had. . . . 
Poetry, beauty, love! What a place to retire from the world in a soli- 
within a solitude accentuated by the knowledge that only three 
hundred feet below you 4 philistinized world pattered to chapel service, 
gossiped about sex, ate canned food, forgot their pagan gods sleeping 
in the caverns above them! 

“Suppose I married Rosaleen or Dinah and indulged in a half-dozen 
Amazons?” Sam mused wildly. “Suppose I seized and held this property 
and retired here, like Padraic Casey, abandoning myself to a life of 
avowed sensuality? . . . How long would I enjoy it? God, no! There 
is only one end to a life like that.” He stared down at the sleeping man. 
“And there it lies: coarse, carnal, dirty, disillusioned! 

“Good-by, Mr. Padraic Casey. I’m not afraid to leave Dinah with you 
now. If you raise a hand against her, Aunt Mara will lay you across her 
knees and spank you. I shall ask her to! The sight of you asleep is enough 
for me. There’s no point in waiting to hear you try to pully and bribe 
me into becoming a member of your family so that I shall not seize your 
lands and kick you back into the gutter where you were bom. But 
I'm grateful to you nevertheless, Jacob. You have done me a great service. 
You have answered that stupid question about the hard life afloat versus 
the soft life ashore. ‘“"Umpty-dory, “ere we goes, O’er the wyves nd far 
awy!... But I wonder if there isn’t a middle course.” 

Sam raised his eyes for a last glance through the open window; and 
then, insinuating itself into his consciousness as subtly as a breath 
of incense, tenuous and elusive, came the vague understanding that 
salvation lay neither at sca nor ashore but within himself. ‘Then the 

revelation was gone and, as he groped to recapture it, a wave of de 
pression came over him. He shook himself, frowned, growled that he 


think of no reason 
certainly should not concern 


“No, you stay,” Mara said sharply but not unkindly, 
to grip the girl’s arm in her powerful a ut 
go, for this is our private “‘ 


if he insults Dinah?” 


dear me, I nearly forgot!” she leaned to the side of her chair to pick 
an old-fashioned ship’s logbook. “Here is Papa Joe's diary, § 
she said. “No, I don’t want it back. It is not mine, really, for Pa 
told me one of his descendants would come for it.” * 
Sam tucked the big book under his arm and thanked Mara warmly; q 
then he looked straight into her eyes and said: “I want you to under- 
stand, Aunt Mara, that I am not here to take your lands, but I will 
be grateful if you will tell me something about my grandfather's iron 
cashbox, and particularly about two pearls he called the Aureate Twins.” 
“They are here, Sammy, and they are yours. Many of Papa Joe’s a 
are still in the cashbox, as well as much of his gold money. 
spent some of the gold in the old days to build pearling cutters and | 
diving outfits, and of course he has sold many of the pearls, but also he 
has added many of his own. The wealth in that box is not as great as 
it was when Papa Joe died, but still it is a fortune. Padraic says it 
amounts to a hundred thousand dollars.” ; 
“\Vell, Mara, I want you to show oe - — bie a 
told that they are very valuable, an now that a 
Hi i hem by fair means oT foul. And, finally, I 
trying to get his hands on a an eee prevent him, Will 


“Why not? I have told you they yin? -- 
away across the patio to Casey's room. In @ ; k 
with a tiny flannel bag, which she handed to Sam. “They are yours, 


_ 


and it was at that moment that they 


F ed + ce 
“cst AOR Hee By 


» Dinah whispered with a catch in her 
I shall w these silly pearls into 


throw myself afterward.” 
“Then she tied them in a comer of her silk bandanna handkerchief, 
heard an eructating noise—aye, 


an out-and-out vulgar belch—from the arcade doorway, and Sam, with- 
out tuming, laughed: e! The one and only 
original Leatherarse!” 

Attempting a debonair saunter which resembled more closely a 
drunken stagger, Pendergast wheeled through the arcade, stopped a few 


feet from Sam, grinned with his mouth open, then frowned with just 
the right touch of dignity and disapproval. 

“What are you doing here, Leatherarse? 
family group?” 

“Pye come fer a spot, if it’s any of yer “ighness’s bleedin’ business,” 
Pendergast snarled. “And [ll arsk yer bleedin’ ‘ighness fer common 
civility, blast you! I yn’t yer dog no more, and I warns you to keep 
outer me parth.” 

“Fair enough, Mr. Pendergast.” Sam laughed. 

“Go quickly,” Mara whispered when she noticed Sam hesitating half- 
way to the arcade. “And you go, Quintas. I have told you to keep away 
from my house when you are drunk.” 

“J won't go,” Pendergast gnarled. “And I yn’t drunk.” 

“Shall I take him away, Aunt Mara?” Sam asked. 

“No, let him stay. He is not worth troubling about.” 

With a laugh both weary and perplexed Sam turned to brush past 


the Cockney supercargo and leave the | 


“Hello! Look who’s her 


A photographic study of a 


oUsc. 


safe, . . . And go with her, Sara, for « 

“Go, Dinah,” Mara ordered gently; 
“What is troubling you, Quintas? Are you a 

‘At that Pendergast looked mean, puffed out 
“Sam! W’en I hears that nyme I’m fair crazed, I 
‘That's “is moniker—Leatherarse Sam! Keep that bloke a 
Mara! W’en I sees ’im I loses control! "E queers me 
bowl ’im arse over breakfast, the Nosy Parker.” At th: 
his eyes to see Dinah hurrying along the veranda, 
her hand. He sighed, for the moment consoled, turned 
daughter place a jug of ice water and a tumbler on a table b 
and confided, “I’m all of a-twitter. It yn’t in reason to grudge : 
‘is tot o” gin... . Oolada, ‘umpty-dory, "ere we goes, and I'll 
meself arfter arsking yer kind permisshun.” : 


At the landing where Dinah and he had stopped to smoke a cigaret e 
Sam found old King Nangaro and the boy Toni sitting on a ledge : 


like Pendergast, ill at ease. 
“Have you seen Dinah?” Toni asked when Sam was about to 
them with a smile of recognition. 
“Yes, I left her with Mara and Iti.” 
“No one else?” P 
“Why, yes—Pendergast was there.” =e 
The king and the boy exchanged troubled glances; then, — ; 
had asked if anything was WTOD§> the latter blurted out that 
ied a i anit 
tied about Dinah. in saith “and Yd like you to 


“Dinah told me about you, Toni,’ 


— 


halfhour ago. We 
thought that strange, 


sd down the flights of steps. 

“There's an ominous feeling in the air,” he thought, “q sort of tense 

feeling. . . . Ot maybe it’s in myself.” 

| ‘At the shore end of the wharf he stopped to glance back toward 

Casey's house. The sun had set. Long mares’-tails were flung from the 
makatea past the zenith and halfway down to the eastern horizon. The 
humidity he had noticed the day before seemed heavier; the ait was 


raddled with dusty light. 

“Tt will turn squally before morning,” he predicted as he hurried along 

the wharf. He did not whistle for the reef boat, for Twin Marsters, on 

anchor watch, had seen him climbing down the White Cliffs and now 

was sculling the boat shoreward. 
Wife of Bath leaned against the wharf with a dozen heavy crates of 

pearl shell on the starboard side of her deck. Two natives were lowering 


them into the hold with a rope sling rove from the main boom through 
tood in the companion 


a block at the masthead, while Captain Scripture s 
hatchway, hurrying them. 
“You're working late, Captain,” Sam said cheerily. 


Willful Willy frowned and glanced up to eye Sam with something 
f here first thing in the morning, 


akin to suspicion. “I’m getting out 0 
maybe tonight,” he replied huffily. “The glass is down one tenth. My 


ound tackle’s not what it used to be. Mooring lines somewhat wor. 
gear. If it blows a moderate gale 


Damn the war! Can’t get any new 
I got to get sca room... . 1 don’t suppose you have the Aureate 
Twins?” 


eeo7 


but with shifting 


i 


schooner he watched the ry 
way down the wharf and into the 


| 


After making the boat’s painter fast to a 
running below to leave his grandfather's 


Cliffs. 

“Have you seen Mr. Exodus ”” Viggo asked, and when Sam had re 
plied in the negative, he added: “I hope he comes because I 
want to steam up and moor to a second hook. I think we'll have son 
sharp squalls tonight, and there’s no one but Twin aboar 

“T thought Mr. Exodus would sign off today,” 
Viggo replied with a laugh, “My boy, that 
the last twenty years, but the fact is that you 
ship with a mooring line taken to a 
he were aboard now.” He glanced across 
ce eyes seaward. “Devil stiffen = on ee pees 

ebacle! See! The ocean itself is afire! 00) mar y 
someone has sprinkled them with benzene and touched a match to 
them! . . . Do you think you could start the engine?” 

“T could try,” Sam laughed, “put I know I 
to mooring while the chief engineer of the good 
ran the engine.” tha 

“Ave, aye .. . What 4 pity t 
hands! pais I think we are sP enough for the 


off him for a fiver,” Sam said by way of 
“And here it is. I wouldn’t sell it for a 
ies of romance, of crime, of adventure.” 
” Viggo as he took the cream-colored pearl 
pe ed at this way and that in the fading light “T re- 


‘ber some years back how the Jewelers’ Association forced all re- 
: i before offering it for sale.” 


was that?” 

“Well, you see, Wordsworth was retailing them for a dollar twenty- 

five a dozen, and unscrupulous people were taking them to the pearling 
ds and selling them there to pearl buyers.” 

“You're joking, sit,” Sam exclaimed, feeling very small. 

“Not at all, not at all, Some artificial pearls are difficult to detect, but 


any novice would know this one to be false. You see those two sharp 
points of light? They give it away.” 
“Scripture said they were the sign of 
“Aye, a particularly fine artificial pearl. You see, the light from a real 
1] is diffused in the numerous thin layers of nacre, but this thing is 
only a glass bead coated with a solution of fish scales in a single layer, 
so the light is reflected sharply.” 
“God's curse! The old thief told me it was artificial.” 
“Then why did you buy it?” 
“Because I thought he was lying.” 


“Sharp old scoundrel, Willful Willy!” 
“I guess so,” Sam growled. “He wanted me to buy the Aureate Twins 


from Casey. He was going to pay me pounds seventy-five, New Zealand 
currency, for putting over the ‘eal. Now he’s on his way to Casey's 
house, probably to buy them himself. I hope him all the bad luck in 
the world. . . . And he wanted me to sign on his old scow for 4 
twentieth lay. He gave me a yam about shark-oil fishing—and about 
Victoria Island.” 

“That’s a good one!” the captain laughed, 
counted in detail his talk with Brother Bartholomew. 


a particularly fine pearl.” 


Viggo chuckled. 


whereupon Sam Te 


“Hm, yes, I suppose so, but you must 
are presentable when asleep. At times Casey can be a] 
ion: between, for instance, the third and sixth drinks, 
“Well, I had intended talking to him, 
would probably say, and I couldn’t stomach it.” 
“Yes, I understand,” Viggo sympathized, stopping is paci 
on the wheelbox, facing forward where he could look over the cabin 
top toward shore. “You are sensitive, mister, and I reckon it has ~~ 
experiences. You have seen too much of 
the beast in man, so I suppose you are groping for a spiritual counter- 
th in something that tran- 
d guts. he = you have 


air of sky pilots like you and Mr. 
faith; but, anyway, just now I want << 


I’m lucky in having a p 
then Solomon Xmas t 


me back onto the path of 


to get out to sea where I'll have nothing worse 


put up with— that Pendergast has left us.” ; 
p with—now 1a g - lend bla 1 half the 


It was nearly dark by then. The 1g6 ; 
western sky. Thunder struck their ears in short, crepitant reports, pre 


ceded by vicious little stabs of lightning. F . 
“By the way, Captain,” Sam said presently, when do you &XP = 


government steamer Moana?” 


P 
“Taria’s marriage as in grabbing the old fellow's prop- 
jughter’s name, the minute Casey dies. And by property 
pearls and cash rather than land.” 

“You're right there,” Viggo said thoughtfully, glancing at the squall, 
which was neatly on them. “And of course Scripture has the same 
scheme. . . - Here she comes, mister! Damn me! There's wind in that 


squall!” 


«"B was ’and ‘nd glove wid Rosaleen,” Pendergast was saying as he 
from the pa- 


drank immoderately ‘and betimes darted his ratlike eyes 

tient, if disdainful, old women to Casey's quarters on the far side of 
the patio. “Hit was a caution, watchin’ their ’anky-panky, shymelessly 
*yopin’ ’nd kissin’! Fair dinkum, ’e was a rare one wid the gals, s ’elp 
me! And now Rosaleen is comin’ north on Moana to supplercate "im 
on ’er bended knee to myke ’er a honest woman. 


“Cripes, look at them clouds!” he then wheezed, inspired by the 


divine afflatus of Martinique rum. “Look at them clouds, like black 
s fer a fare you well, ‘nd 


bombers out of ’ell, shootin’ orf their cannon 
lightin’ matches to hexamine their haltimeters!”” His metaphor so 
pleased him that, though still fidgety and shifty-eyed, he repeated it 
several times, first to Mara, then to Iti, Dinah, Sara-Maria, the Amazons 
lolling here and there on the wide veranda, and even to the fox terrier 
Bow-wow fawning at his feet; then, feeling that the poct was worthy of 
his hire, he took another drink. 

Just then a volley of rain bombarded the tile roof. The two hurrican€ 
lanterns hanging below the caves flickered and swung in an eddying 
gust. The fox terrier sat on her haunches, facing the patio, and howled: 
a moment later Captain Scripture appeared from the shadows of the 
arcade, out of breath, his face flushed but bearing the unmistakable 


signs of frustration. 


are a | 


Captain de a pr 
side of his temper while climbing | 
something forced in his manner 
Pendergast and clucked a censorious 

ing rum bottle. Then he p 


womenfolk. But if it is Padraic Casey you 
long time waiting.” ¥ 
For some reason incomprehensible to everyone except 3¢ 
Pendergast laughed nervously. 
“Padraic Casey—pooh!” Scripture 
of the eyebrows and a devastating leer he 
to imbibe tea with my sera ic charmers, 
if your good Jacob does not waken, you might 
the Aureate Twins. Of course my con 
chased them. . . . No? Well, well, no matter, 
deal was consummated—consummata, co 
oo Yes, yes and I have brought the thousan 
full, and no doubt you, Mara, will act in loco 
filthy lucre off my hands. And you may as w’ 
now. Bring the good J 
will glance over the trinkets while im 
A look of enlightenment b 
bleary eyes, but while Scripture spoke 
Iti; then her glance fell on the si 


Dinah’s hands, and she smiled. ie 

with the tea-things. , 
“T must force this old fool to go t° me 

Scripture schemed. “Or why not have 


= 
+ iat > 
a SRR 


eo 


hardened watched Pendergast, sitting stiffly as a | 
1e dock. Tho" Ah the night was chill, sweat poured down climbed 
ye bee ; Mr. 
er W Dindh is so long closing the windows,” she thought engine. But the 1 
7 . hurricane lantern, swinging : 
went back to the Cockney and she said to herself Cliffs and descend the steps at cedar qed. 
st—poor Ruth’s husband! For the first time in his life he has “Someone is in a hurry,” Viggo said, dgnodin 
his rum. It stands untouched in his glass. Rum is beautiful the engine. SS ae 
d ‘in the lamplight; it has an amber sheen—like Dinah’s hair. “Go it seems. Maybe I'm dippy, but I have a é 
_. . L wonder how Ruth tolerates that spindlelegged goat in her bed. thing is wrong” 
_ . . How have | tolerated Casey? - « - How evil the Cockney’s beady "Yes, but that may be due to + anal 
little eyes! . . . Heisa lizard—a hungry old lizard waiting to pounce on iwe * one in the engine room ache dere the Parad 
Dinah’s inheritance! I wonder why he has come here tonight. Why ien’t that Pendergast ¢ se _ 
doesn’t he go away? - - - You think you are clever, Quintas, marrying “I can only see his tien but they do look 
daughter to David. But I see <hameful death leering across your “Maybe somebody in che opened bie — 
shoulder, and I see sudden death in madness for the old female cackling ' si dof it.” y village ee 
to me about the Aureate Twins. . . . Send them away, my Polynesian  orhate iu” Sam laughed “That would make hia time ete 
I’m serious, sit. I wish I hadn't left Dinah up there.” 


- 
“And I wish Mr. Exodus would retum. - - - Oh well, this unsettled 
weather is infectious: makes a man uns _ Will you | a 
You've got a hard day 


and leave me in peace! 
“What was it? Iti! Did you hear Dinah scream?” 


In the engine room, when Sam leaned over to open the sea cock, he : - to help you sleep? 
wished Mr. Exodus aboard; and when he primed the cylinders it oc pot before you tum in to help ¥ bia 
curred to him that the chief engineer of the good old tanker Paradise alnead GE JOR: a. -., Joe’s logbook and maybe 
might have offered to prove his expertness while Sam attended to the e _ oe ape Fil gence et nee a 
work he understood. He pushed in the ignition switch with the tips read myself to Sleeps. the book?” 
of his fingers, his flesh cringing in expectation of a shock; then, after ee sounds interesting. I suppose Mara ee night, Viggo.” 
ascertaining that the clutch was in neutral, the spark and throttle Yes, sir, and also the Aureate beet" nel me, but that will make 
levers in approximately the correct positions, he picked up the iron “So you got "em, eh?” Viggo chuc * Well, good night, Sam.” 
bar, gave the flywheel a tum, filliped a spark-plug gadget with the nail Willful Willy dance on hot caaliald 
of his index finger as he had seen Mr. Exodus do, and to his consterma- : the til roof and the m! 

; s do, ; et dino Stine aeres 7 

Save for the tinnient din ory still in Padraic room. 


thunder of the storm it was V i 
pie ell his 1¢a8 
could not hear him breathing, but she = post lamp stood 


gled with another smell, raw and sickly swe Dinah and 


There was some 
packing case near the sleeping — whe peer 


propeller turned 
nutes the | keep her eyes averted from the sleep!" 


tion the thing started with a terrible explosion. 
Two seconds later the telegraph clanged like 
slow speed ahead. Gingerly Sam pulled in the c 
throttle and spark levers down a couple of notches. 
satisfaction in feeling the old schooner shudder as the 
over, to sense the power under his control. Within three m 


a fire-engine bell to 
Jutch and pushed the 


ran across the room 
pulled the wooden 
ill. A gust of wind and rain 
dress. The noise of the storm 
the smell of Padraic Casey from 


th her eyes still av 
1 the window up 
and laid it along th 


The clean gust swept 
blood on the wi 
that Padraic Casey was 
ose cruel bright eyes © 


eyes 
He was about to clutch her a 


F ‘ cal ne louder now. 
room. But there was 
‘She had a feeling 


watching her with those hard 
£ a snake. He was sitting up. 
wn on the sleeping platform 
She wanted to 
the terrier would stop whin- 
ssive, protective Mara! 

wn, to her feet, to 
tanding in a puddle o 


throat was dry. She wish 
1d come—big, impa 
the window sill; 
the red blood on the floor. She had been s 
Padraic Casey's blood! 

Dinah tumed slowly, 
Suddenly the win 
of the raw and sick! 
flung out precisely as 
was a small slit betw 
blood welled sluggish 

Distraught, unconsci 
shoulders of Pa 
wound to the girl’s 
ticulate from side to side. 

With awakening horror she loos 
body lay still, its mouth gapin 
hers. Those eyes were alive. 
draic Casey. They saw and t 
teria dizzy her brain, [ 
eyes to stare, panic-stric 


scream, but her 


ing. If only Mara wo 
then farther do 


sic force controlled her. 
her, and again she 
£ blood; and she saw 
d left him, save t 


as though some extrin 
ammed behind 
y-sweet smell 0 
Sam Strickland ha 
een his left nipple and his sternum, 
ly, flecked with foam. 
ous of her act, Dinah 
Casey and shake hi 
blouse. His body saggec 


reached forward to grasp the 
m. Blood spurted from his 
1 and his head rolled imat 


ened her grip, and again the dead 
 malevolently straight into 


g, its eyes starin 
alive about Pa- 


They were the only things 
hey hated. Feeling her sanity 
broke from the mesmecric 


ken, at her bloody hanc 


spell of Casey's 


across the veranda like a 
It was not until hours | 
calmed enough for her to remember tl 
»” Pendergast squealed. “She 
ben ’nd now she’s kilt ’er old 
came into his vicious li 
across the patio toward 
and Iti followed him, 


d the next instant 
Casey's room. A 


us glance toward the 


ems to be material al 
ief, “Exhibit number 
in a comer of our dainty ty. 


Sara-Maria came at 


rer” Tti cried, running — 


murmured suavely. 


In the meantime, 
of Pendergast, “This se 
croaked, holding up the 
And what is this that we hay 
Dear me! Can it be two 

“She murdered Casey an 
her tone was as flat as that 0 

“Give me those pearls! They are 


» Willful Willy 
e that his fingers, 
Captain Conclu 
and pattered through 


nate indeed! Ah, from the 


But, once outside in the 
and with a curse he 


ay wee =a ; 
the looked out te 2 Bak i ae | 
and, groping his way, ¢ slowly down the first flight of 
Att anding he tumed to face a sort of recess under a 
a over y, and called in the native tongue: “Are 


” ” came the cracked voice of old King Ara Nangaro; and then the 
jon: “Is it done?” 

“God's will is done! Evil has struck evil!” 

“Tt is good. Come out of the rain.” 

“No, I must go. A strange thing has happened tonight. I will tell you 


” 


of it later. Stay hidden, and watch. 
Mr. Exodus jetked around to face the wind and rain, and again he 
groped stiff-jointed down the steps. King Ara Nangaro and Toni hud- 
dled back in the recess for a half hour longer. Then they saw a diffused 
radiance on the landing before them. It grew brighter, and a moment 
later Pendergast rushed past, swinging a lantern. 

Toni grasped the old king’s arm and pointed, but Ara Nangaro had 
already seen the bulge under the Cockney’s coat where he carried some- 
thing hidden. Then for a second time in his young life Toni heard a 
thing that chilled his plood; and, listening to the king, he remembered 
with a shudder how Dinah had laughed that day when she had killed 
Reuben. 

They scarcely saw the third figure that passed, perhaps five minutes 
later. It was Captain Scripture, and he was running as though to over 
take someone. Had he carried a lantern they might have seen in his crafty 
and somehow sinister eyes an expression of frustration and rage. 


e§ ESCAPE TO SEA Ge 


” 
“Ww rE OF BATH 


AT DAYLIGHT NEXT MORNING, IN A GALE OF WIND AND RAIN, 
her 


wallowed noisomely out to sea. Three days later Schooner Dawn, 


buzzed t 

som ie Race valle on 
so ‘ | r g ae 
Ragg, my 

like a sparro 


as you were about to 


inclined to be lenient with you—that 
particularly so if you will 
Tut-tut! Don’t speak. I know you wish 
man Captain Scripture—an abstainer, 
that he sailed the morning after the crime, but he had 

intention of sailing, the night before. And how about Pe 
Ara Nangaro, even our good Exodus? Tut+tut! All suspects » 
thoroughly investigated. Of course Pendergast was a low | 


He was suspect at first, but the poor 
are convinced that he, too, has been killed. He knew too 


dastardly female sealed his lips murdered him! « «-t ' 
quite logically, quite logically, I admit—why she cae ae ‘fy 


"S- 


from the house, demented? Nerves, Rasmussen, h i a : 
ing at the house would divert suspicion. 


ince her former 
le hatred she 


But she had overlooked her own 
When she saw blood on her hands she became 
— like a wild beast. epee you 4 
‘ou did not realize that I have 
Don’t speak. That crime was premee} ee blow was 
native medical practitioner. e has eye? into center 
upward a little so the knife wou 


_ away : 
nained with her mother, 
1. evidence—ha-ha!—against her would have been weak- 


point C ble Ragg crawled out of the booby hatch, very 
_ mess) his search in the lazaret. 
~ “Well, Ragg, my good man, haven't you found her?” Pipkin snapped; 
then he asked in a tone that startled and perplexed Mr. Exodus: “Is 
ing perfectly satisfactory, my man?” 
grinned and wagged his head; and from then on, Sam noticed, 
the constable seemed less diligent in his search. 

“J wonder if I should tell,” the old Amerindian thought. “No, I might 
make a mess of things! I am not sure.” Then he heard the squeaky voice 
of Pipkin, continuing: 

“Scripture was certain she would stow away.” And in the same breath, 
lest anyone else find an opportunity to speak: “That she is a homicidal 
maniac, as it were—ha-ha!—was proved when she killed Reuben, her own 
brother. That she is a thief was proved by her trying to steal the priceless 
Aureate Twins... - Yes, yes, Mr. Strickland claims he gave her the 
pearls—a likely story! Through an informant from Tahiti we have learned 

that her morals are deplorable. She lived openely and brazenly in sin with 
a certain Frenchman; and one of your cabin passengers, Rasmussen, has 
told us that her conduct aboard your ship was disgraceful, if not 
disgusting. I regret to say that she was scen, at all hours of the night, 
entering and leaving the cabins of two of your officers. . - . Tuttut! 

Don’t compromise yourself by explaining. | am a broad-minded man, 
tolerant, discreet—ha-ha! Finally, it is known that Miss Rosaleen Casey is 
about to arrive and take possession of her father’s property, and it is 
clearly evident that the disinherited Dinah murdered her father so as to 
be in possession of the property when Rosaleen arrived!” 

Then he exploded, with the indignation of a petty official: “She is a 
monster! A prostitute! A murderess! I shall charg: her with murder in 


“As you were a 

be promoted for this! I am_ 
obliged to reconsider my value to 
that he strutted to the reef boat and 
right, fellow! Don’t dawdle! I am ¢ 
Ragg nodded an assent so vigorously 
Neither Twin nor the other boatmen 
winks exchanged by the guardians of the law a 
the wharf. 


“Wolves!” snarled Captain Viggo. 
“No—jackals!” snarled Mr. Exodus. 
“T call them sewer rats!” snarled Sam Strickland. “Why dic 
me strangle them?” 7 
“Because I wanted to get out of here!” Viggo snapped furiously. “H 
might have delayed us.” He tumed to Mr. Exodus, who was st 
rigid and livid-faced in the lee alleyway. “Start your S 
barked. “Mr. Strickland, heave short on your anchor!” 


Twenty minutes later Schooner Dawn weigh 
d they steamed close 


“He called Dinah a murderess!” Sam sna 
two paces from his captain, awaiting the order to set the 
said she was a homicidal maniac, 4 P’ 
Dear, sweet Dinah! You poor little mart 
getting sentimental! Sam Strickland is getting 

He was tired—he was veTy tired indeed. Thro 
and the following blazing ones, 
light, he had exhausted himself 
himself until his muscles ach 


also for the sound but hopeless purpose 


from the first 


——, 


had ; 
and aversion to being associated with a 
been removed with Casey's death, Sam had be- 
Dinah, and it hurt him, for it meant more 

and pain for Dinah, for now 


into mast bands. He saw 

and on the verandas, seemingly too phlegmatic to 

death of their bull, or to care so long as they were fed and left in idleness. 
He saw the Poland China hogs, the Plymouth Rock fowl, the fox 
terriers, the ill-bred children. For a little time he spoke to Mara and 
Iti. They whispered that Dinah was safe and well, but it gave him 
small comfort. And they told him that the iron cashbox, with its 
fortune in money and pearls, had disappeared on the night of the murder. 

Sara-Maria was there, too, but David was aboard ship during the 
daytime—because his wife would have it so. One hour after their marriage 
he had declared his determination to stop ashore; but thirty seconds 
Jater he had been convinced, with clarity and force, that he was still a 
sailor on Schooner Dawn. Sara-Maria had wasted no time in pulling on 
the family pants and sending her husband to sea in the petticoat. From 
then on her life would be a pleasant round of infidelities. 

Adrift in stagnant depression, with distination unknown and set at 
naught, Sam had left the big house to go to the forge and there to 
hammer red-hot chain plates into shape as though he were hammering 
the bands of his own fate. With mingled rage and contempt he threw 
his weight into the blows, and at the same time his heart was sick. He 
wanted to get away quickly: he wanted to sit again under the stars, 0 
the heaving deck of Schooner Dawn, with Dinah at his feet, listening to 
the strangely soothing drone of Uncle Mose telling him the meaning 
of good and evil, of love, and of God. 


- 


islet. A tr 


e 
— 


fill | 
felt Schooner atremble for the long | 


7 


reproach or challenge now. The qui 
obscenely. For the moment he hated the sea. He tumed to the | 
Farue-nui was a warm green paradise beckoning to him, o 
love. Was Dinah watching Schooner Dawn from some hiding 
the jungle above the White Cliffs? Did she believe herself ab 

the beasts ashore—to Constable Ragg and the Honorable Pipkin? 

“Pinah has been blessed!” Sam spat at Mr. Exodus, who stood 
haggard-faced in the companionway. “God has thrown another of his 
thunderbolts—this time to destroy utterly the gentlest of His children!” 

Moana’s upper deck rose higher above the horizon. Was 
aboard? Was she watching the foresail of Schooner Dawn? Sam had 
promised he would not sail until she had come. Would she believe 
herself abandoned to the beasts ashore?” 

“Shall we tum back, mister?” Viggo asked again, and Sam, in 
misery, replied with affected firmness: “I have never before been in 4 
position at sea, sit, when I could not make a decision, good or 
but I am in that position now. I must ask you to decide, Captain 


Rasmussen.” “a 
Viggo hesitated only a moment. Once more he drew in his breath 


deeply and respired with a whistling sound, this time eloquent 
feeling. Then, straightening suddenly and turing to smile at 

he ordered, “Get those heads’Is on her, mister! And don t worty 

Dinah. She’s stowed away snug and safe in the wings! Then, 

on Sam, “Now she sails! Now she sails!” he sang out with a 


rush of spirit. “Dawn sails north to the Golden Gate! 


But when the fair-tressed Dawn a 
had at last brought the full light of the third day, 
we set up the masts 
sat us down, 


and hoisted the white sails and 
while the wind and the helmsman 


guided the ship. 


coil down on the mai 
ished being without deck or 
passengers, without the despicable % 
abominable Portuguese-Polynesian cook. 
galley,” he muttered to himself, “and I think 
shape out well with a few cuffs from my ha He | 
up at the repaired foremast, and his spirit bounced up ant 
His mate had done a seamanly job, shipshape and Bristol-fashi 
first-rate officer, Sam Strickland. A trifle touchy, bape 
seldom finds in th 


times, but a trustworthy man such as one 
, ‘1. “But he seems afraid of ¥ 


stinkpot machines and Diesel ot! ; me 
Viggo concluded. “Ah, me! Hi diddle diddle! Every = 
ther. Perhaps even I seem a 


poop in one way or ano k. 


with my yarns about the dear old tanker Paradise. 


" Thiding place, and vaguely he wondered what vould become of her. She 
could never return to the South Seas, put perhaps she could be smuggled 
take me! We have 


shore on the California coast—and then—— “Devil 
‘at least three months to worry about her. She'll be our only passenger, 
God!” Then he, too, glanced with satisfaction at the empty decks. 
It had been as bad as a refugee ship on the voyage to Faruenui—almost 
as bad as that time when the decks am 
crowded with the wounded, starving, an 
picked up off the coast of New Guinea. . - 
passenger, thank God! May she roast in hell! . . . Moana is standing 
in between the two islets now. Poor Rosaleen 
misleading sca 
wireless of her father’s death. . . . Father, be damned! A child could see 
that there is none of Padraic Casey in Rosaleen!” 

Thus Sam floundered between pleasant and painful thoughts until 
his attention was tumed to the chug of the engine, which had increased 
suddenly in volume, apprising him that the door to the engine-room 
well had been opened; then the sound was muffled again, and five 
seconds later Mr. Exodus stalked out of the companionway as stiff and 
automatous as he had appeared that afternoon, seemingly ages 460, when 
he had climbed the stairway and tramped across the veranda of Mrs. 
Casey's Tropicopolitan Club. 

‘After crossing the poop the At 


nerindian stopped at the taffrail on the 
port quarter. His natural eye moved along the White Cliffs to pause at 
Padraic Casey's house; and Sam, watching him closely, believed that 
something in the nature of a Bronx cheer slipped past his walrus mus 
tache. But there was no question in Sam’s (or Viggo’s) mind about the 
gesture Or its interpretation when they watched Mr. Exodus deliberately 
raise his flexed right arm, put his right thumb to his oversized Ose, 
and spread out and stiffen the digits of that hand. 


“Tch-tch-tch-tch!” came from the shocked Captain Viggo. Solomon 


backside, artificial 


“Does he do that often?” Sa 
“Yes, on leaving the big ports : 
that this was the first time he had in 
for this particular indignity was reserved f : 
Avarua, Apia, Suva, and Papeete. a 

“Pye often felt an urge to rer he kin 
“now I understand why the old boy is ‘north v 

“Yes,” Viggo agreed hesitatingly, “but I have a hune 
one thing made him come.” : 

“Sych as Dinah aboard, I suppose,” Sam suggested. “He s eems | 
a fancy to the girl.” A 

“Ym! Maybe!” 

Just then Solomon Xmas shuffled 
ship house, took off his battered grass hat, and 
awaited him bareheaded on the main hatch. 

“Ka puré tatou ki te Atua!” as a Bl 
Then he asked God to temper e wind to the rott 
by besceching that He Jead them not into temptation when er «4 
the island of wicked white men, where, Sol Sageee 


were hotels full of white women, black women, 


women, and so on. + 
“What a madhouse!” Sam muttered, but on ene 
bareheaded, he took off his cap and stood with a semb! 
“First we thumb our nos¢ : 
not into temptation in all the Fri 
while he prays, is gloating ONEE 
that he expects to sce. So it goes; and - ship wi 
the Copenhagen capriole and littering e snip 

ing about the dear old tanker P aradise! 

Solomon’s whining gs x Oe ae 

the voyage had begun. After jammin. “a 
shuffled forward with Twin 1 


sing to Ropes, who was 


r repeated. He put the wheel 
‘mainsail rippled and the 
down two spokes, and when 
compass and steadied the 


west, sit,” ted. 
sailor yet, Greasepot!” Then Sam shouted for 
ing to Viggo, asked him if 


boy. 
ed to the rail to stare at Padraic 
Casey's island, now five miles over quarter. With the sun 
past the meridian, the shadow of the White Cliffs fell across Oneroa 
but the old patriarch’s house stood out glaringly white on the 
makatea. Moana, at anchor, 

of coconut and breadfruit trees. 
“Looking at the island won't bring us a cabin boy fro 
Sam growled. 
“Joggle down, mister,” the roly-poly captain purred indulgently, 
smiling again. “I've signed on as handy a cabin boy as you could ask 
for. You'll find him clearing out my cabin at this minute, and you 
might step below and baste his backside just to let him know what he’s 
got to expect if he tries any malingering.” 
Viggo chuckled as he tumed to put the engine-room telegraph to 


“stop.” The reply gong clanged as Sam turned to tramp down the cabin 
pish noise, and stopped; and 


ladder. The engine grunted, made a pish- 
Sam flung open the captain’s door to come face to face with Dinah. At 
first he scarcely recognized her, for she was dressed in men’s clothes an 
her hair had been cut to som bob and an Eton crop; 
also her eyes were rimmed and distrau 1 that had come 
into her life. 

“Dinah!” Sam exclaimed with a glow of cx ited pleasure, and the 
next instant he found himself fraternizing with the new cabin boy by 
comforting a weeping girl whose emotional restraint had broken. In 


m ashore, sit,” 


ething between 4 
ght by the new evi 


lots of others.” 
He could have stood there with Dinah in his arms 


but when he reached out with one hand to close the 
other hand held her to him she broke away, dried her t¢ 
mean, said with a brave little toss of her head, “I'm a 
Strickland, and I’m going to behave like one, You call Vig 
and he calls you ‘Mister,’ so now you are to stop calling me Di 
“Yes, Dinah—what shall I call you?” 
“Bill Jones,” the girl said resolutely, without tuming a hair. & 
Mara and Iti 


told me you were safe and would send for me if you wanted me. 
show me where you stowed yourself aboard this schooner?” 


“I came aboard last night with Uncle Mose,” Dinah explained; 

he and Papa Viggo stowed me in there,” and she pointed to the © 
doorway of the locker under the captain's berth. “It was = 
but I kept the door open until that silly Pipkin 
aboard. Then I was scared, because I had cau 
I was coughing most of the time, I was afraid Ragg would hear me. 
stuffed my dress in my mouth and nearly choked when he was searching 


the saloon and this cabin.” 7 

Down on his hands and knees, Sam peered into the locker to di i 

a sliding scuttle in its far side and realized that it led to the 
Schooner Dawn was an fe) ) 


wing. Because the engine room on 
under the afterhouse, there ' 
: ioe 


built around the machine, directly 
ch of the engine room's 


and his constable came a 


a long narrow space between ¢a 


y thr 


‘been in the wing only since 2 A.M. “JT may have to use 
Francisco,” she explained, “but when we have been in 


few days I will sneak out and go ashore.” 


“Alone?” : 
“No, mister, Uncle Mose is going with me. He will take me to South 
ica, where I will wear a black mantilla and dance the tango and 


have Spanish boys playing guitars and singing love songs under my 
balcony every night, like in the Papeete cinema.” 

“Dinah!” 

“Bill Jones, mister,” Dinah | 
Sefiorita Dinah Exodus—and all these tern 


South Seas forgotten forever!” 
Then she gave him a kiss to show he could never be forgotten, and 


a little later Sam left her to return on deck, far from reassured. Dinah 
had seemed too ill to work. Her cough was dry and harsh, and once she 
had gripped the coaming of Viggo’s berth as though dizzy and about 
to fall. 

From then on Dinah’s presence on Schooner Dawn was simplified by 
her behaving as a good cabin boy should and expecting no special 
privileges. She did not take advantage of her sex but conversely did her 
work better than Timi had done before her. Howbeit, all the men aboard 
Schooner Dawn found excuses to make her position tolerable. 


aughed, “put in South America it will be 
ible people in these terrible 


a5 CONSPIRATORS IN PARADISE @» 


Mr. EXODUS AND DINAH RETURNED ON DECK TO STAND AFT BY THE RAIL, 


where they stared down the s intillant white highway in Schooner 
Dawn's wake, and presently Sam moved close to them and asked: “Tell 
me, Mr. Exodus, why does civilized man destroy everything beautiful he 


_ a 


Progress.” 

He sighed, and his tone became despondent as! 
Faruenui in the old days, Mr. Strickland. I y 
Conspiracy at work, but in those days I did not re 
aggressive war between the Western world and 
little by little I began to understand, and now, looking back, I 
the whole strategy that good old John Bull, Jonathan, 
& Company have used to exploit the world. They are all of a 
John Bull comes frst to mind because he has been the most s 
and perhaps the least reprehensible. Being more 1 
fellow conspirators, he has gleaned the greatest profit with the 

“At Faruenui, Father Emmanuel was the first involuntary 
He was the first soldier of the Fifth Army that John Bull mpany 
has always used. Though aware only of his divine mission, he 
truly a Fifth Army propagandist as were the National Socialist sympa- 
thizers who softened the world for Hitler. He came to Farue-nui to 
soften the heathen with fear of damnation; then Captain Joe continued 
the good work by softening the remaining warriors of paganism, who 
had been opposed to Emmanuel’s warriors of the Cross. 

“John Bull & Company believes in missions. The firm donates largely 
to them, and it chuckles when it hears of a fanatical priest stirring up 
dissension between the pagans and his own church party, for it knows 
that the stage will soon be set for the second wave, the Protestant — 
missionaries, who will take the pagan’s part against the Catholics and 


incidentally bring the pagans to the bosom of Abraham. When this is 


accomplished the enemy is sufficiently demoralized for the third wave 
of the Fifth Army of Progress. 
lors did their Fifth Anmy duty by 


“Fyven Captain Joe’s carousing sai 
inspiring fear of the foreigner, by demonstrating the power of his 
weapons, by awakening in the heathens an awareness of the need for 
white men to protect them against white men, precisely the same as the 


gangsters’ ‘Protective Society,’ through its reign of terror, stink bombs, 


s, ladies’ sunbonnets, hair oil, and patent medicines. These 

irators brought the clothes that the missionaries insisted were a 

nass to heaven, You see how the trader and the missionary, though 

|» outwardly enemies, worked hand in hand? With commerce John Bull & 

Company started gathering in the dividends. Copra and mother-of-pearl, 

vanilla and fruit were shipped to European markets; a new market was 

opened for goods made in Manchester; income flowed to another para- 
sitical family of aristocrats too genteel to work. 

“And now, Mr. Strickland, watch the semi-final act of this tragicomedy. 
When the island has been softened by three waves of the involuntary 
Fifth Anny the official conquest takes place: government steps ashore 
under the cannons of its gunboats. The island’s economic value has been 
recognized. One of the emblems of tyranny and greed, the glorious flag 
of the colonizing country, ripples proudly above the hovels of a debased 
native race; the collaborationists raise their nasal voices to the national 
anthem. This island, which has been softened and emasculated by 
Christianity and the vices and diseases of Christians, now has brass 
buttons and flapdoodle to make its bliss complete. 

“Complete? I err, Mr. Strickland. No! There is still the burlesque 
epilogue. For last of all we have the comic-opera touch when the 
Anglican chaplain stalks solemnly ashore, looking waggishly down his 
nose. Aye, and he comes to white man and brown men alike. With one 

; gesture he cleans the slate of past crimes against humanity: the crime 0 
the white man exploiting the brown, the crime of the brown men 
resisting exploitation. As John Bull & Company's divine mouthpiece 
he admits that there have been mistakes, evils, but—and here he beams 


—— 


< Mines 


at hae 


Gav's truth, if it aren't Mr. Pendey 


1a THE RETURN OF THE CC 


iw! 
CAPTAIN VIGGO SAT WITH FOREARMS CROSSED ON THE SALO 
while Pendergast, squirming miserably, glanced once on 
coldly furious, and at his lips, drawn to a thin bloodl 
“Arskin’ yer permishun, sir,” the ex-supercargo croaked Ila 
“[']| sit me down like an old shipmyte, ‘nd ’ow about a lile 
crib fer old tyme’s syke wile we palavers friendly-like?” J 
“Stand up!” Viggo spat at the Cockney, jerking him away from 
bench on which he was about to slump down. “Mr. Strickland.” 
“Yes, sir.” Mics 
“Bring your logbook and take down everything the fellow ~ 
fountain pen in readiness. Timi, who had been setting his dough for 
the morrow’s baking, crept silently and unobtrusively into the 
Mr. Exodus sat with knees to his chin on the hatchway ladder. 
forgetting her position as cabin boy, cuddled confidingly by Viggo, her 
head testing against his shoulder, while the captain hi igh 
and silent for fully five minutes, his pale eyes fixed on the i 
Pendergast. Finally he spoke, slowly, evenly, and seemingly 0 


my schooner, Mr. Pendergast. Stowaways are Ss 
sometimes a profit. In your case 
no seaman and there is no work for a crooked supercargo on Ené 
ke it that Mr. Strickland will — 


ve 


voyage north. Howbeit, I ta 
sweat enough work out of you to pay your passage to 


back to the island.” 2 
“I yn’t goin’ back!” the Cockney broke in; and Sam noticed that, 


p you slip past the HgTau : 

C Jie we'll have you thrown in jail and deliy- 
» the day we sail.” 
came into the supercargo’s eyes, and there was a trace of 
in his tone when he replied: “Cripes, Capt'n, you wouldn’t 
your own pitch, would you? Now, I’m arskin’ you, would you 
> me back to tell Honorable Pipkin about ‘ow you smuggled Dinah 
‘the country, "nd Pippy ‘nd Ragg searchin’ the ship ’nd fair 


sweatin’ blood to get their ’nds on “er?” 


Little daggers flashed from Viggo’s eyes, while Dinah gulped down a 
sob and buried her head on the captain’s shoulder. “How did you know 
that Ragg searched my schooner?” Viggo asked sharply. 

«°BI!’s bells! Didn't me old cobber Ragg chew the fat wid me in the 
Jazaret w’en ’e was searchin’; ’nd didn’t ’e give me all the glad tidin’s?” 

“So Ragg knew you were aboard?” 

“Fair dinkum, yes,” Pendergast affirmed as the sly look in his eyes 
became more pronounced and his tone more insolent. “Fair dinkum, yes. 
Yn’t I aboard this ’ooker as a sort of detective? Didn’t me cobber Ragg 

me on ‘is bended knee to stow aw’y ’nd happrehend the murderer 
of me old pal Padraic Casey?’ 

“If Ragg knew you were aboard T'll have something to say to him 
about abetting the escape of a criminal.” 

“Criminal, me arse!” Pendergast sputtered, his cheek increasing as 

he believed himself to have the advantage. “It’s you wot’s habettin a 
criminal’s arscape. It’s you wot’s sneakin’ a black’ carted murderer out 
of the country! But me—I’m a law-habiding citizen, actin’ deputy COP 
’nd detective fer to happrchend a ferocious criminal.” 
“And that, I presume,” Mr. Exodus snarled suddenly, 
hid in the bush for three days after the murder of Padraic Casey: 
doubt you were happrehending criminals. It is also the reason for yout 
theft of the iron cashbox?” ; 
For a moment Pendergast had no reply. A scared look had come into 
his shifting eyes; he shuffled and his fingers hen, leering 
again in a sad attempt at drollery, and avoiding, reference to the cash 


> 


“ig why you 
No 


twitched. ‘T’ 


and Toni saw him running down th 


Casey's cask 
“T can youch 


Pendergast hesitated only a moment, 
“Hit’s like this, Capt'n. S’ ’elp me, it’s a G 
nothin’ about no cashbox—except,” he added hastily, | 
shift had just occurred to him, “except that old W Iful Vi 
of it somehow. And as fer me stowin’ aw’y, me old womaz, s 
w’en I told ’er about the red rooster fer me old shipmyte. 
rare state, Hit was ’er rooster, you see, but I stoled it fer m 
"nd me ’avin’ a soft plyce in me ’eart fer the old tryde room 
stoled it ’nd that’s the ’ole caboodle, s’ ’elp me Gawd, hit is.” 

“Damn your old woman and your red rooster: that doesn’t explain 
you disappeared. Come out with it before I ask Mr. Strickland to | 
it out of you.” 

“Cripes, Capt'n,” the supercargo whined, “yn’t I hexplyin’ about me 
old woman bein’ ryvin’ mad ’nd arfter me wid a carvin’ knife? SoIT made 
a quick hexit, so to speak.” 4 

“Tell the truth, damn you!” 

Pendergast sighed and registered an injured expression. “Ave a “cart, 
Capt'n,” he simpered. “Ye're "umiliytin’ a old shipmyte. Wasn't I ashore 
sickenin’ on me old woman’s hexquisite swill? Wasn't I frettin’ fer me 
old bunk on Schooner Dawn? Didn't I know you was hadverse to me 
precious company? Wot t’ ’ell, Bill, wot t’ “ell! Oo-la-la! ‘’Umpty: : 
ere we goes, O’er the ‘ills ’nd far aw’y.’ So I says to meself: ‘Me goodold 
hunderstand the lonely “eart of an od 


2 


aw’y to join me old shipmytes on Schoo 
wouldn’t kill me entirely fer ste . 
the ’ole truth, ’nd nothin’ but the truh, s’” 

“T am not asking you about yo cnet 
nor am I asking you for lies. Come out clean, damn you! Why did you 
hide in the bush and stow away 


this sneaking 


say?” Hot waves of rage passed through 

s engineer, he thought he had never seen 
ssed so clearly in the lines of a man’s face; 
5 to notice the captain’s arm slip around the 
hand pat her shoulder in a fatherly, comforting 
es remained fixed on Pendergast in a stare in which was 
ncentrated all the ruthlessness of his viking forebears, inexorable in the 
tensity of its menace. It was a perverted credit to the supercargo that 


he had endured that stare so long. Abruptly the captain turned to Sam 
and said in the same unimpassioned tone: 


, as to how we should handle 


“Have you any suggestion, Mr. Strickland 
criminal?” 


“Criminal! Wot t’ ’ell, Capt'n!” Pendergast squealed; and Viggo, 
tuming back to him for a moment, snarled, “Yes—criminal! You know 
something, you little rat. There is fear of the gallows in your eyes. You 
did not hide in the bush and stow away aboard my schooner because ofa 
rupture with your wife or because of Ragg. You are aboard because you 
are in almighty terror.” Then he turned again to Sam, who suggested that 
they might hammer the truth out of the Cockney and added: “I have 
been expecting the fellow to turn up, and I agree with Mr. Exodus in 
believing he has my grandfather's iron cashbox. I take it that Scripture 
and Pendergast planned to seize the royal lands of Farue-nui by matry- 
ing David to Sara-Maria, but they were balked by my appearance on the 

scene, so they made the best of things by stealing the cashbox and its 
contents and perhaps killing Casey to facilitate their theft. Now Scrip- 
ture has decamped with at least the Aureate Twins, and Pendergast 
with the rest. But we need not trouble ourselves about that now. I shall 
make it my business to sec that Pendergast does not take the cashbox 
ashore, for it happens to be my inheritance from Grandpa Joe Strick- 
land.” 

Viggo nodded and commented thoughtfully: 
about it, the less pleased I am that the worm is aboard. See that he does 
his duty, mister. Don’t haze him and don’t spare him if he malingers.”” 
He jerked his head to Pendergast and, “Get on deck, Quintas,” he spat 


“The more I think 


it, as though to say, “I’ve told 


voyage. es 
“That will do very well,” Viggo agreed. “Yi 
Greasepot, and Leatherarse in yoru Exceller 
named them better.” 7? ann 
“T can't thank you, sir,” Sam growled, piatiinatt ‘ = 
watch, Give me Twin Marsters and I will hand the rest of the crew 
to Solomon and reckon myself lucky.” a. 
“Aye, mister, I know how you feel,” Viggo sympathized, 
last of the pale blue arctic ice melted from his eyes. For a little tir 
comforted Dinah, trying to make her understand that there 
to fear from Pendergast and that the sun of a happier day was 
her horizon. He spoke banteringly of the happy life in Latin Amer 
the handsome lads who would strum guitars and speak of love 1 
her balcony; of the free life on the pampas; of how sweet she would 
look dolled up in a black lace mantilla, dancing at the President's ball, 
and so on, until presently Dinah dried her eyes, smiled, and impulsi 
threw her arms around the warmhearted Papa Viggo to kiss him fairly | 
on the cheek. A moment later, remembering that she was one of the crew: 
of Schooner Dawn, she hurried to the pantry, shooed out Timi, 2 
brought glasses and a jug of water to the afterguard, then reached up to 
the glass rack for the rum carafe and set it on the table. : f 
“Thank you—hm—Bill,” Viggo grunted. “You may tum in now.” 
‘Then, when she had gone and Mr. Exodus had joined them at the table 


and their nightcaps had been poured, he turned to Sam and repeated: 
, g can do. 


“Aye, mister, I know how you feel, 

about it. Solomon is too old to handle—Leatherarse. The fellow would 
take advantage of his white skin to browbeat the old man, am 
get away with it. On the other hand, y 
due in singling hi 
but you'll find, when we 


6 
Pe 


© 


wind under an easy 
ind S the wheel to stare amazed at the v stern sk 

! I k : primroses that Night plucked one ‘one and tossed 
and heave the animal ashore! Then I'd search the ship for that re darkening waves; and sete saw Night b | 


that I can guess W y he hid in 
it, I can prove nothing! If it 


fron cashbox. 1 think n ate right in believing he has it or at least @ k 
part of the gold and sank hidden someplace aboard ship. But that : on tee 
Goesn’t explain why he stowed away.” Sam, and my happiness will be complete!” 
“He was running away from fear,” Mr. Exodus volunteered. But Sam’s thoughts were a ‘drift on the great salt-wate a 
“So I believe, but I wish he had run away on another ship—Wife of Pacific. He believed the change in sea and poe weil ox Gaal 
me instance.” ee in the air were due to the equatorial current, and mort ly than 
‘e might heave him over the side. ing any of his previous voyages across the equator he 
of that mighty river and its many tribu 


“Jt may come to that, mister. We can’t let Dinah into any more 
trouble—let alone ourselves—for a rat like—like Leatherarse.” 


“Where do you want him to bunk, Captain?” Sam asked. 
Viggo debated the problem for only a moment, then: “He'll have the schooner’s drift was scarcely percept 


to bunk in the trade room, I suppose, partly as a concession for his past back on their courses, all separated by pa 
services as a satisfactorily crooked supercargo and partly because the all emptying into the eastern drift of th 
sailors would object to his company in the fo’c’sle. Let him have a mat- augmented into a grea 
tress from the berth Father Peter used, and a pillow and a blan flow up the coast of South America as the 


ket. We'll 
let him bunk aft, but never for a moment let him imagine he is any- finally, in a river greater than the Amazon, : 
<s the Pacific at from fifty to seventy m 


thing more than an ordinary seaman.” 
day as the equatorial current. 


“T'll see to that.” Sam laughed dryly. 

With a combined grumph and snarl the roly-poly captain turned on Next moming when , 

his heel to tramp into his cabin. A groan came hollowly from the Amer yond a doubt that they had entered this greatest, 
‘ f oceanic rivers, for the vessel 


thing to the effect that stowaways ; 
; west. But even before that, at dawn, W! 

his Swedish exercise, he had glanced along the run 
see the water peopled with an eno 
and had guessed the reason; 


indian enginect, followed by some 
were the curse of a trading schooncr. 


every fin 


—— a 


—_ 


eat s sandpapering the legs of his dining-room 

nger and deat eat and be eaten, a suicide club with billions 

ch his inevitable tum save only for the old 
no enemies and who dies in miserable 
starvation on his nesting island; and, damn me, if it 
sn’t serve him right, sneak thief and infanticide that he is. I’ve seen, 
on Suvarrow Atoll, a father bird steal his own fledgling and flap squawk- 
ing away, but only to be pursued by the mother bird, who fought for 
her baby's carcass, won it, and straightway devoured it. . . . But you 
‘can scarcely call a frigate bird a sea creature, for he roosts in trees.” 

‘Viggo paused in his work to step to the rail and stare down at the 
numberless albacore and bonito that were packed in companies close 
aboard; but now and then, when they came upon a school of flying fish, 
the companies would break up and cach individual fish would dash off 
like a streak of blue lightning to capture the fliers close to the surface or, 
often enough, to leap six fect or more into the air and catch them on the 
wing. A mile or two off their port beam a school of porpoises leaped in 
unison, their sleek black bodies glinting in the sunlight. Under theit 
counter several hundred many-hued dolphins played. Later that morn 
ing they caught twenty in as many minutes. Tangi used a pearl-shell 
lure while Viggo set aside his tools long enough to catch six with a 
piece of red bunting seized to a hook. Some of the fish were golden and 
some bluish-silver when taken out of the water, but as soon as they 
flapped their slim bodies on deck a rapid transition of colors variegated 
their skins. From mottlings of purple and gold they changed by pet 
ceptible degrees to other colors no less splendid—a prodigal gesture in 
death, beautiful and pathetic. 

Some half-pound cock schnappers followed the school—the fish called 
tamure in the islands. Distinctly a lagoon species, they live in coral 
ndy stretches of bottom where there 
e nearest 
had 


caverns and seldom venture over sa 
is no shelter; but there they were, hundreds of miles from th 
land, the same little fellows all the sailors aboard Schooner Dawn 
fished for with a waterglass and a hook baited with a bit of octopus 
tentacle. Sam and Viggo could scarcely believe their eyes; they had to 


—s pen a a nine-foot 
dawn, her brightly striped seemingly 
dozen baby sharks in the phir pectoral fins. 
From noon to evening more and more fish ci 
and schools of albacore, bonito, skipjack, ei 
from horizon to horizon. During the first dogwatch a pod of bla 
played within a hundred yards of the schooner. Seen ely su ng 
from surplus vitality, they leaped from the water a full twenty fee +“ 
sometimes to dive back without causing a ripple, at other ti a. 
flat on their huge bellies with a resounding plash like that of gu 
all apparently for the sheer fun of the thing. Solomon Xmas, the € 
whaler, told Sam that, like the sperm whales, they have a ca ff 
spermaceti in their heads, and a big one’s blubber will yield two or three 
bartels of oil. He claimed he had seen them harpooned, iat a, 
fight or go into a flurry, and that when one is fast the rest of the scho 
will gather round as though curious, when they, too, become easy — 
victims. : 
‘A few moments later their attention was tumed to the shark, who 
now lorded it alone directly below the transom, her gaff-topsail (which 
uneducated landlubbers call a dorsal fin) fully eighteen inches above 
the surface. The baby sharks had disappeared, but both Sam and Viggo 
knew that they were hiding in a safer refuge than the maw of a hungry 
fish. The captain intimated as much when he exclaimed: ; 
“Look at that brute, mister! A man would say he had eaten his own 
young!” (Viggo had used the male gender, for to a seaman all sharks 
are “he.”) “Well, he will eat just about anything, for, as Father ear , 
would say, ‘He has an apparatus digestif which handles tee 
rare delicacy as the marlin spike and the scuppet oe ak 


forward to call to Timi to throw 4 coconut overboard. 


rial 


gone, 
and, no doubt 
that the coast was clear, out of the shark’s 


swim as sluggishly as their mama, just abaft her pectoral fins. 

“Pye heard lots of sailor lore about the breeding habits of sharks,” 
Sam said. “Some say they lay eggs or ‘purses’; other sailors swear that they 

birth to their young, like mammals, What's your opinion?” 

“Well, mister,” Viggo replied, “I know for a fact that there are egg- 
laying sharks and viviparous sharks; and I know there is a sort of ovo- 
viviparous shark that lays his eggs inside his womb, as it were, hatches 
them there, and bears his young like a mammal. And true eggs they are, 
shaped like mango seeds but formed of two amber-colored flattish shells 
stuck together and dented along the edges. You've heard of lassoing 
sharks, I suppose,” the seaman-ichthyologist went on, seemingly chang- 
ing the subject. “Every now and then someone writes about how the 
fearless South Sea natives dive down to slip a running bowline around a 
ferocious man-eater’s tail; but the truth is that the lassoed shark is 
always a sluggish, nearly blind fellow called moemoe’a—the dreamer— 
in the islands. He lies on the bottom most of the time, but when he 
does move it is often to bump his head into a coral reef, then feel around 
until he finds some weed for his dinner. His toothless mouth is no bigger 
than a man’s, there’s an extraordinarily long uppet fluke on his tail, his 
body is flabby, and if he takes your hook you fancy you are pulling in 
a log, for he puts up no fight. 

“Well, mister, I caught several while I was ashore in Manua, and I 
took the trouble to cut them open because I wanted their livers to try 
down; and inside each one I found a compact mass of about ten pounds 
of eggs, ranging from ones as big as a pin’s head to ones ready to be 
fertilized, like in the womb of a green turtle. And there were some 
twenty-odd brown-shelled eggs such as I was telling you about, with 
young inside them, and some hatched sharks with the yolk still hanging 


faced fish nosed around, finally to dash off after 
caught in mid-air a chain’s length off their port be mn. 

“Old Scarface nearly got them that time,” ” Yee tondkionad 
naming a fish they were to see many times during the nes | 
then he continued: “It’s fair i to watch the 
protecting themselves. I remember a time in the South 


packed as solid as sardines in a tin—a 
fish, so close together their bodies must have often h one 

eyes fixed in the same direction like those of a company of West Point 
cadets, each little tail flipping just enough to keep the individual in his 


place. They formed a perfect likeness of a sparm whale: square 


had taught this enormous 

tection against its enemies.” 
For three days the great ga 

and each day they seemed to be 


her kites flying, moved sluggish : 
noisy flapping of canvas and a grating 
and many a time in each wa 


fhiow the 


Sea and the 
atch them by the hundreds of thousands; 
then he had gone below to work out a sight, and a few minutes later the 
trolling line had straightened out taut as a ‘windward stay, Sam felt the 
ship jerk, and, it being a flat calm on the edge of the doldrums, the 


vessel actually made sternway for a little time. Most of the crew tailed on 
the line, but they could not haul in a foot, and the line would surely 
have parted had it not been a new eighty-four-thread shark line capable 
of lifting a half ton. For three hours the line hissed through the water, 
sometimes at a right angle to the ship; then with astonishing speed it 
would cleave the water until it was straight astern, then to the other 
beam, then alongside when old Scarface had circled to a point in front 
of the bows. But after three hours the line suddenly went slack. At first 
they thought he had torn the hook from his mouth, but when they 
started hauling in they felt a heavy drag like that of a log and they knew 
that old Scarface’s heart had burst. 

Viggo was still below, and the yelling on deck had 1 
him, for during those three days there was an almost continuous hulla- 
baloo as fish were caught. So he did not see the dead monster brought 
alongside, nor did he see Ropes lower himself from the waist to slip a 
running bowline around the albacore’s tail. But it so happened that he 
came on deck just as the giant was hoisted over the gunwale with the 
Spanish tackle and dumped down at the galley door. 

“We've caught old Scarface, sar!” “T'win called to him; and he, making 
his eyes snap, roared: “What's that? My old friend Scarface? Back he 
goes! Put that fish back in the sea! I wouldn't kill, let alone eat, my 0 


neant little to 


each of the men on deck, 

if poor old Scarface is real 
about it... Tum ¥ 1 
spindlelegged son of a § 2 
Scarface’s belly, ‘Timi! Broil it on top 
and bring it aft! I’m hungry!” 


NEXT MORNING THE FISH WERE GONE, BUT THEY ‘ 
empty sea except to speculate on the why and wherefore 0 
a dull gray expanse of short cockling waves. The wind had 
to baffling airs. Schooner Dawn grumbled and strained and backed | 

sails with thundering canvas in each lee lurch. “= 


“Red in the moming, sailor take warning; 
Red at night, sailor's delight,” 


Sam Strickland repeated to his captain when at dawn he 
aflame. Viggo, too, was worried, but he bluffed it out by 
deck in his bathing trunks and shouting for the mate’s watch to 
— buckets as betimes he grinned a cha 
Sky. 


with a jerk of his head toward the splendid, if sinister, sky. 
struts, for all the world like a peacock’s tail opened against 
sky. Now, mister, if you'll lend me Greasepot, 
inimitable Leatherarse I'll indulge me in an extra-special 


barth a Ta gymnastique Scowegian. ’ 
The sky remained clear until after they had taken their a 
heck their dead-reckoning latitude 


sights, but before they could ¢ E ie: 
: e miles or more above them, / 


noon a dome of mackerel clouds formed fiv 
giving the heavens the appearance of an inverted choppy sea, while lower 4 


i. 
y 


, 


eee. 


- ciro-cumulus een kes sailor's infallible 


adil hpuceit | sky and mares’-tails 


i ‘Make tall ships carry low sails 
and there’s a for the one you handed me this aM.,” Viggo told 
his mate. mife plas is steady, however, so we'll take in no canvas 


put keep our reefing tackle handy for an emergency.” 

‘At the beginning of the first dogwatch the sky was murky, but still 
there was no wind. It was Sam’s watch below, so he went to the captain’s 
cabin for an hour’s scuttlebutt before dinner, but in a half-hour they 
were both brought back on deck ajump by the shout of “Sail ho!” from 
Twin Marsters. 

“Thar she be, dead off the starb’d beam, sat, and b’arin’ down on 
us,” Twin drawled, and continued with the dry humor of an old shell- 
back; “She be scandalized, sar—peak down, tack hoisted, and drivin’ 
with the tide un’er a beach-umbreller mizzen.” 

Then from Viggo: “It’s Captain Scripture’s Wife of Bath, right 
enough, and I'll bet you a turnip, mister, that he’s hunting for Victoria 
Island. He’s driving down in the equatorial current on the island’s 
latitude. It would be friendly-like if we told Brother Bart that Victoria 
sank away back in the nineties when old William Oliver was in these 
waters. He all but saw her go down in a seismic disturbance, and he was 
over her former position so soon after her disappearance that he saw 
land birds searching here and there for their lost home.” 

“Well, sir,’ Sam opined, “by the looks of that long black squall 
rising to windward, Willful Willy had better stow his scandalized sail.” 

A laugh came from Twin, and when Viggo turned to him with a 
friendly glance he said that Captain Scripture’s biggest piece of canvas 
was the huge and colorful beach umbrella aft. But even as he spoke the 
umbrella was folded; then the scandalized mainsail was stowed, the 
forestaysail came down, and Wife of Bath’s masts pitched and rolled 
drunkenly in the choppy sca. 

“You said Victoria Island went down in a seismic disturbance,” Sam 
said while they waited for Dinah to call them below. “Dan Ellis told 
me the same thing and he added that many an island has disappeared in 
the same way. Is it truce?” ‘ 

“Well, mister,” Viggo explained, “take an opposite case: there 1S 


after a glance at Wife of Bath, now scarcely visible against th 
sky, he shouted for Solomon Xmas to take in the flying jib 
below. 

“Damn me, this is a savory mess!” the captain exclaimed. “This is 
no bucket of water, two onions, and a fish scale like the French 
in Papeete. When I buy Timi that tin whistle I'll get him a chef 
cuisine’s what-do-you-call-it?—cordon bleu—at the same time. . . . Nice 
change from the old La Paloma brand, eh, mister?” 

Sam grunted an approval when he had tasted the chowder. Then, 
after holding his plate under the rim of the tureen and ladling out 
another helping, Viggo called, “Dinah! Come and mess with your 
friends. Blast this Bill Jones shift for a delusion, a mockery, and a 
snare, | must have my old sweetheart Dinah at table with me... - 
Come along with you!” he thundered when Dinah hesitated. “There! 
That’s better!” he said when she sat between him and the engineer. 
“This is your place, moored alongside Papa Viggo, for the rest of the 
passage, and Lord pity you if you slip your moorings. Them's orders 
from the old man... . And now, while my sweet packet takes on 
chowder to her Plimsoll line, I'd like erie yon Oe ice 
make Pendergast come clean. I’m satisfied that he 
about Garde death, that he’s aboard this ship for no honest end, and 
that he has at least part of the contents of that cashbox. oe 
an incriminating confession from him to keep him from Di. 
pack of lies about Dinah when he goes ashore in San Francisco. 
jened and his body stiffened. ae 


lenly Viggo’ eS 
denly Viggo’s eyes hare “One thing more I have to say, 
© his dirty lips, Pend 


and in a note of fury, he added: 
men. If I can’t find a way to clos 


Oe i“ a . O di d al 
yligh' cing a 
be fo c volunteer to | him overboard. Which one of 
Captain?” 


0 us to 
gh the 1 


sir!” 
e voice came from the saloon end of the alleyway. Turning, they 
t Ropes leering at them. 

“Me, sir!” the low-islander repeated. “Gimme one pound tobacco! 
Man overboard! Finish! That's good!” 

‘At that instant Sam Strickland jumped to his feet. “God's curse! 
Hold everything! Here she comes!” he shouted, and dashed on deck, 


with Viggo only a short trip behind him. 


@§ FIDDLER’S GREEN te 


TWIN THREW HIS WEIGHT ON THE WHEEL TO BRING THE SCHOONER UP IN 
the wind and ease the sails, which bellied stiff as buckram; for though 
the sky was clear overhead and the ragged range of storm clouds still 
three miles or so to windward, a white squall whipped the sea to foam 
and struck Sam and Viggo with force enough to sweep them from their 
feet, while the deck canted at an angle so steep they had to catch hold 
of the house coaming to avoid tumbling into the lee waterway. 

“She blows! She blows!” the captain shouted. “We should have taken 
in more sail, mister! There's enough wind in that squall to teat our 
masts out! Take Twin and turn out all hands to reef down. I'll shake 
her up.” 

Sam and the Palmerston Islander swung themselves to the midship 


house, and from there they saw, in the rapidly deepening ¢’ ening light, 


tie up the jib; but when all 
an attempt to lower the sail so they 
forestaysail only, the hoops cleaved to the ' 
bring down only the peak to the first mast hoop. = 
It was then that Sam missed Pendergast but 


with the rest. Then he 
forgot for a time the Cockney and n 
mast, for from forward, scarcely au ” 


Yelling for all hands forward, Sam jum 
and ran to his cabin fo 
the waist, where he stopped for 
glinting, pushing Pendergast from the galley. The next 
the fellow by the scruff of his neck and was kicking him 
starboard bow. And there he again forgot Pen 
his torch showed the broken jib boom trailing 
it a tangle of torn canvas, guys, running and 


“Tt could be worse,” he growled when he e 
end of the bowsprit and the splintered butt of the jib boom 


noted that the bowsprit collar was still secure. Then he 
Xmas and his watch to clear the wreckage, while with his own wat 


ith the help of a handy-illy tackle, 


returned aft, and this time, w? oll 
ally é he huge mainsal’. : 
finally managed to stow the ug re as snug as it was POs 


At four bells in the first watch the s 


a. ss ot 
| over the loss of the foresail and the jib 
sr other vocations, once they have been through the 

contr ‘that give a man a zest in life few landsmen can ever 
he explained “See what gusto we get out of a night like this! 
jirits are singing as though we were full of fine champagne. And 
i n’t been for the nasty time we went through in the storm-squall 
we sho t be able to appreciate a calm night like this. A man living 
ashore never knows what it is to look up into a clear sky and feel his 
spirits shouting for joy, feel the trade wind blowing fresh against his 
face, singing in his ears in tune with the song of his own spirits. Devil 
take a landlubber’s life! None of it for me! I'd rather be at sea in a 
rotten old schooner like this than living in a palace ashore. And when 
a sailor does go ashore he can enjoy wine, women, beefsteaks, and an 
easy life as no shore man ever dreamed of enjoying them. Yes, sir, you 
have to go through misery on top of misery before you can appreciate 
the good things of life!” 

“To hell with a Jandlubber’s life!” Sam_ cried. 

“Even with Rosaleen?” 

“Aye!” and then, startling himself, he heard his lips whisper loudly 
enough for Viggo to hear, “Aye! Even with Dinah!” A moment later 
the captain went below. 

It was Sam’s watch below, but he felt no need of sleep. A light in the 
galley doorway told him that Timi was there and suggested a cup of 
coffee, so he climbed down to the waist and mov ed to the galley, there 
to find Mr. Exodus sitting with his long legs hanging over the edge of 
the table and Solomon Xmas wedged in a comer, both with mugs of 
coffee in their hands and a tired but elated look in their eyes. Timi 
squatted on the floor with his back to the breadbox. 

Old Sol was speaking of the hurricane-squall. “I see him come long 
way off,” he afirmed, while the engineer registered boredom and ‘Tim! 
listened, salient-eared and saucer-eyed. “Sure ting, an’ I savvy We 
catch plenty bloody hell in maybe so two ti ks ‘cause I ‘member, you 


an’ by little feller try 
little feller down some more. 


‘T’en pampero whoop an’ holle 
back little bit. No good. Biff! Ba 
him flat some more, whoop an’ hi 
“Well, I tink "bout pampero wen I 
T’en I look see Ropes, an’ I holler: ‘Oh, Ropes! 
Buggah! Look plenty ‘live! Tumble aft, you goddamn 
tun.of-a-bitchee! Tell capt’n wind he come all the same b oo 


scared, tumble aft. Me an’ Tangi stand by.” 
Solomon’s sharp little close-set eyes darted this way and that 
search of praise from one of the men and found it only in the h 
worshiping Timi. oe 
“I’m glad to know that Ropes had a good excuse for breaking ilo 
the saloon,” Sam said. “The fellow is turning out a better man thar 


I had expected.” ao 
“Ropes plenty scared of Casey now,” Solomon volunteered as @ ; 


and self-important look came into his eyes. a. ee 
Mr. Exodus laughed dryly; Sam frowned his perplesitys 2 8 ¥ 
came into ‘Timi’s eyes. 
“What do you mean?” i, Casey con abo 
“You no savvy, before we weigh anchor Farue-nul a 
and Perks get what-you-call-it?” ed with a sigh 
“Jealous,” Mr. Exodus prompted wi “ » shriek like tun- 
“I t'ink so, oh yes. ‘They fight like bloody baat get ad; am 
of-a-bitchee all night. And wen I + ny an’ by they fight 0 ? 
w'en I speak Perks, Casey get mad. Ten by 


~ 


a 
“ 
+! 


, 


- 


yd all over; an’ he scared “cause Perks got red mark 
‘an’ by he t’ink hard, and t’en he climb over galley 
nt, just as Mr. Exodus was growling that ghosts were 
a trading schooner, Ca in Viggo’s body filled the door- 
1 and asked, “What's going on here—a sea lawyer's ses- 
>. . . Here you, Timi! I smell coffee! Pour me a mug, if you please.” 
‘And then, while Timi handed him a steaming mug and Sam pushed an 
mpty beef keg to the doorpost for the captain to occupy, he again 
asked the purpose of the midnight meeting. 

“We're here for the same purpose as you, sir,” Sam replied, “to drink 
a mug of coffee. Solomon has been telling us about the new ghost aboard 
—no other than Padraic Casey’s—and I was about to ask him how, as 
a good Christian, he could account for ghosts. I had heard that the 

sits of dead men went either to heaven or to hell.” 

“Joggle down!” Viggo chirped happily. “Now I have something to 
say. First, 1 want it understood that I am the only man here who has 
had any personal experience in a hereafter. I speak of Fiddler's Green, 
gentlemen: the paradise of dead sailors. Faith or no faith, they all go 
there just the same, as I have personally observed.” 

The captain eyed each of the men in the galley witheringly so as to 
ascertain a respectable audience; then he continued: “This Fiddler's 
Green is much the same (but better) as the viking’s Valhalla, the 
Indian’s Happy Hunting Ground, and the Moslem’s Paradise insomuch 
as it is a place where one enjoys his fondest conception of bliss. The 
vikings reckoned that the nearest thing to bliss would be a place where 
they could fight all day and drink all night—blood and mead being their 
idea of a fine time. The Indians imagined plains undulating with great 
herds of buffalo. The Moslems built palaces in their Paradise and 
gardens full of plump women and fountains spouting wine, milk, and 
honey. Only the Christians made a mess of their hereafter by leaving 

out of it all the pleasant sins of the world. Sailormen would nevet accept 
the Christian heaven, though they might go to church with their girls 


with you. Now, this Fi 
q man wakes up on a s 
port—into the Golden 
clear, and there’s a — breeze 
all sides of the bay the sailors see I 
posies scattered here and there, and 
doves cooing among the leaves and squit 
boughs. And on the water front and 1 
Island and the rest of ’em are rows of saloons ' 
the grass before them to the music of fiddlers dressed in 
coats with brass buttons. 

“Well, mister, in no time at all the ship is tied 
paid off, and the mate crawls on deck, trembling w 


they tumble, whooping, ashore; but the captat 
pants and long faces and trudge off to 
Temperance Establishment, where they 
biscuits forever. 


ever way they turn, there is always a fine sa’ : 
and brass spittoons and plenty of free lunch, where th - ; 
good and the fiddlers never stop playing or the virgins — 
When night comes the sailors sit down to serious drinking and tell 
yarns, and everyone can talk at once and hear everyone ee 
time. Fine place, eh? By and by they turn im wie al 
off into happy oblivion. . vhe 
“But is tik thing about this Fiddler's Green is that 
wake up they are coming into port again on a her 
with the clear sky and the spankin 
covered with grass and flowers, 


handsprings, the saloons open, the 


e captain rose ponderously from the beef keg, but he 

topped at the doorway to cye witheringly again each of the men in the 
galley. A slight frown clouded his brow when he saw Timi nodding 
‘sleepily, but the frown darkened to a hurricane-squall when his glance 
‘turned to Solomon Xmas slumped in a bundle in his corner, snoring. 
“Damn me!” he growled. “The old man is becoming irresponsible. 
He's asleep during his watch on deck. P’'l——” 

His sentence was cut short by the clang of eight bells. He sighed 
resignedly, shrugged, and said, “Well, mister, it’s your watch now, and 


we shall overlook Mr. Xmas’s delinquency this time.” 


a DISASTER IN THE DAWN 


ONE BELL: 3:45 AM. 
Sailor Tangi sat on the Samson post, chewing, like an old cow her 
cud, a loligo squid that had leaped aboard to escape the maw of a 
hungry fish but only to enter the maw of a sailor. Twin Marsters rolled 
a cigarette before taking his trick at the wheel. Greasepot Ropes climbe 
the forward bulkhead of the galley house and shivered when he heard 
Solomon Xmas yaming with the ghost of Alexander Perks while the 
ghost of Padraic Casey howled and shrieked his jealousy. He purposely 
tripped over Pendergast, who was sleeping out his watch on the house 
top; then, feeling a little more courageous, he lowered himself down 
the after side of the house and hurried to the pumps. ‘Timi rose from 
his mat on the galley floor, kindled the fire, and put on the tcakettle. The 
red rooster crowed; the old hen clucked; the boar pig grunted; Romeo 
chased a rat and lost him when he darted under the water tank; cock- 
roaches scurried from truck to keelson, gorging on paint, grease, and 


David's t 
pect of a breeze. ‘ 
clock in the saloon. 


Clang-clang, 
bell by the binnacle. : 
The small breeze jumped over the side in a pan 
north-northwest, leaving behind him rer 
moonlight sublimed to trays of glinting dian 
wheel over to Twin. Timi made coffee for 


again for the dawn. 
Then Sam Strickland came on deck, and when he saw Solomon Xmas 


shufile from the lee alleyway to the poop he asked: “Well, old man, how 
are your shipmates, the ghosts, tonight?” 

“Up an’ about,” the old fellow affirmed solemnly. “You no hear Mis- 
tah Casey make big noise?” 
; “It's only the wind, Sol, 
Tigging.” : : 
P a no come tonight,” Solomon ene = ie — and an 
indignant glint appearin in his eyes. Abrup! Yy seis : 
over the adhe hata st the galley. “T’er goes my frien ee 
one big fight wid Casey,” he grumbled. “I go talk ‘em no make what 
you-call-it?” ? fe 

Sam glanced forward. For an instant he fancied he a oe 
lous glimmer by the galley door—@ glimmer that @ simple 


Solomon might imagine a ghost. 


you old fool—only the wind moaning in the 


a 


Pe saloon doorway. “You're up early!” 


; g if ‘will be a ghost haunting ships when T am 

"Lord, no, sweeth st! You'll be one of the dancing virgins in Fiddler's 

mand Tl come into ort evry moming to make love Wilh YOU" 
Ee escoen 

No other e . Come, sit with me in the lee alleyway where we can 


watch the moon tum into an enormous yellow balloon before it flops 
jnto the sea, and I'll tell you about Fiddler’s Green as Viggo told me a 
few hours ago. . . . To hell with that fraternizing rule. Now that you're 
‘ng with the afterguard you are Bill Jones no longer.” Then he 
reached out to take her hand and lead her into the alleyway, where they 
sat with their feet propped against the lee rail and their backs to the 
cabin bulkhead, so close that their bodies touched; so close that Sam 
found the only comfortable place for his right arm to be across Dinah’s 
shoulders, and Dinah found the only comfortable place for her left arm 
to be around Sam's waist. 
“Now, this Fiddler's Green,” he started; then he broke off, for, first 
from the captain’s cabin, then from the saloon, and finally from the poop 
itself, the slightly dissonant tenor of Viggo himself rang out: 


Sa, 
; = = 


“Fairest daughter of the Graces, 
I thy humble slave implore thee 
With one tender word restore me 
And the pangs, the pangs of unrequited love. 


“Of my anguish see the traces 
Thee I cherish all above. 
Oh oh oh, oh oh oh, oh oh oh! 
With one tender word restore me 
And the pangs, the pangs of unrequited love . - - 


“ ‘Ouartet’ from Rigoletto,” he muttered with affect 
dressed only to the moon, and mov ed aft to the taffrail. 


ed pedantry ad- 


monstrous invert 

their bodies, others with bellies e of 
size, others that carry on poles attached to. sir heads lanterns t 
their way in the sunless depths of ocean. i 


good messing, 
there’s only a 
.. . We'llall be needing aM 
to one of the Hawaiian Islands I'll send ashore for some potatoes and 
onions and yams and coconuts—anything fresh. . . . Ho bub 
Is brute back again!” she hago ll P 
itcling to his former place under the counter, t nine-foot 
shark nie de a silver park in the sea like the wake of a speedboat, and 
when he rose to the surface his dorsal fin flung a feather liquid fire on 
either side. , 
; “T don’t like it! I don’t like the way that shark has folowed a 
our days dg i , bic 5 
ys past,” Papa Viggo muttered eto sions dd fou aa 


conscious mind another voice jeered that he was 4 : : 
conscious mind, reminded him that 
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and still another voice, closer to the ‘ aboard. 2. 
sharks always follow a vessel with a sick and dying pe son _— 
J ” the yoice warned « 


z Si only sick person on Schooner Dawn, p 
e’s wating for Dinah—for Dinah!” ae a 
Viggo shook himself as though to dispel the =a ae physt- 

cal effort; then resolutely he turned his back to the ghoul, , bat oe 
meet a new worry in the thrashing sails, the hipping from side r 
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smell of one « ‘Mr. Exodus’s cigarettes whiffed up 
ls e dispellec an instant later by the aroma of fresh coffee 
be ch » he resumed. “That's a skipper’s hardest job. He 
smile and pretend that all's well when his ship is falling to pieces 
has little hop of making his port—when he knows he'll be lost 
at sea. Los! at seal That would please the owners, right enough. They'd 
‘ched a crocodile tear for our faithful and courageous Captain Rasmussen; 
hen they'd ly rake in the insurance, blast their rotten hearts to 
hell! The devil! I knew what I was getting into when I sailed—so did 
Sam Strickland—and yet I sailed. It's my own funeral.” The captain 
inned, but into his eyes came the hard cold glint of a viking seaman. 
“Maybe I'll make my port—and then be fired for a long passage, lost 
gear, and lost insurance!” he growled. 
“Oh well, 
“Fairest daughter of the Graces, 
I thy humble slave implore thee 
With one tender word restore me 
And the pangs, the pangs of unrequited love. . . - 


And the bouncing captain bounced through the saloon, alleyway, 
waist to the galley for his morning mug of coffee. 
Mr. Exodus sat in the port alleyway, and because Schooner Dawn had 
swung round in the calm, the full moon, low in the west, cast a shadow 
over the old Amerindian: only the glowing tip of his cigarette was visible 
to anyone who happened to glance from the poop in his direction. He 
had slept a few hours and wakened refreshed in body but depressed in 
spirit, for his waking thought had been of Dinah. He closed his eyes 
then he drew in deeply on his cigarette and held the smoke a full minute 
in his lungs, and suddenly he seemed to see the Inexorable One standing 
before Dinah, with sable cloak spread open like a bat’s wings, inviting 
her to security and eternal peace. 

Mr. Exodus raised his eyes to look across the lambent sea to wh 


a 


” 


and 


ere the 


Sam grinned, conscious of Dina 
sir,” he replied, “it’s the doldrums, right : 
“And it seems that Captain Bartholoy 
Exodus drawled, pointing across the 
Bath, in distress, I fancy.” 


a DEATH UPON THE SLIMY SEARw 


Iv TOOK THEM A LITTLE TIME TO GET THE REEF BOAT OVER THE 
first they had to unship the gear that had been stowed in her, 
half-hour they had her in the water, with Ropes and David fe 
By then the sun had risen. 
“Yd steam up to him,” Viggo grumbled when Sam came ait irom” 
work on the boat, “but, damn it, we've only enough gas bp 
case of emergency and steam into San Francisco Bay.” 
Sam was standing with Viggo and the engineer, eae 
dered ketch through his binocular while the captain used | te: 
She lay about four miles to the southeast. He could see no! 
hull, but when she raised on a sea he glimpsed fora 
all but awash, and four or five moving figures; and pr 
covered that her mizzenmast was sti 
have been broken off close to deck, for he 


11 standing, but her mainme ; 
could not see even. BS 8° A 


int many men are there cont her?” = exiled from Fa em 
plied, lowering his spyglass, that 9c -e woman, making si 4 
with two sailors, their wives, and another naby 


"Ss 


-_ . 


vit enough to clutch his rosewood box to his chest as he stumbled 
» Pee tie « to Viggo, awaiting him at the cabin doorway. 
a shipwrecked captain had been taken below and given a 


change of clothes, Viggo, Mr. Exodus, and Sam stood abaft the 
box. For some time no one spoke, but now and again the captain 


glanced interrogatively at the other two, finally to say: 


“We'll take it easy for the time being. I know what you are thinking, 
both conceming the occurrences ashore at Farue-nui and those five pistol 


shots we heard. Well, you can’t blame a man for protecting himself, 
I suppose. Apparently there was only that one fuel-oil drum among six 

le; and, furthermore, I can’t swear that Scripture was not shooting 
at the sharks. All I know is that after I heard the shots there was only 
one person visible clinging to the mizzenmast, then the mast was gone, 
and the next thing I saw Captain Scripture afloat on an oil drum and a 
life buoy. That’s all I know. Mr. Exodus knows less, because I had sent 
him to the engine room to stand by a moment before the shooting 
occurred.” 

“Aye, that is all I know,” Mr. Exodus droned, and laughed enigmati- 
cally. “But I agree with you, Captain: we may as well take things casy, 
and in the interim something interesting may happen between Willful 
Willy and Pendergast.” 

“T think we should keep Leatherarse away from him,” Sam suggested. 
“Scripture seems cracked in the upper story. Probably it’s a case © 
shock.” 

“He must have been standing in for Fiddler's Green last night,’ 
said. “If it weren't for those five pistol shots I should feel sorry for hi 

“Really?” Mr. Exodus asked. 

“Yes, of course, wouldn’t you?” 

The engineer stared thoughtfully at his skipper, presct 
musingly: “I wonder. Sometimes I think I should respect oF a 


’ Viggo 
m. 


tly to say 
dmire 


“Mr. Strickland!” 
Captain Scripture’s voice was pitched to a scream. The 
him climb out of the saloon, stagger around Dinah, and 
“Yes, Captain.” = 
“Here, take them!” Brother Bart yelled, and his tre 
jerked out to force a stained silk bandanna handkerchief, 
Aureate Twins still knotted in one comer, into Sam’s hand. 
instant the eccentric Chaucerian had crumpled down on deck, 
like a child. 
“Well, well, it seems that Captain Scripture, also, has lost his nerve 
Mr. Exodus droned coldly. 


«25 WITHIN THE SHADOW OF THE SHIP 8 


THEY WERE SUSPENDED IN A BLUE INFINITY IN a ae a “a 
suns blazed; one in the sky overhead, the = ain pm ge ah! 
at sea! The long greasy rollers tub eur 1 ies 
Schooner Dawn, and slimy things with boggy ancl Te ee hed in 
the sea, while under their bows and stem arene of sewage 
sinuous marbled veins, vivid as the Jambent polych 


the northeast or the southeast trade, for the doldrums 
north and south with the sun, a hundred or more miles 
‘the American and Asiatic coasts, narrower in mid-ocean. A 
p may sail from the southeast to the northeast trade so suddenly 
‘that her sails will be backed if she is steering small; an unlucky ship 
may wallow for months in a few square miles of sea. One sailing vessel 
was found off the Gulf of Panama with every man aboard dead from 
scurvy and thirst. An examination of her captain’s logbook showed that 
she had been becalmed for nearly a year! 

For three weeks Schooner Dawn wallowed in the doldrums, for, as 
usual on a trading schooner, the owners had supplied only enough fuel 
to lie off and on the atoll reefs, with a few spare gallons to bring her 
about in a heavy sea, claw off a lee reef, enter and leave Farue-nui 

oon. For three weeks the sea heaved in oily undulations under a 
cloudless sky. The schooner’s sails hung limply, billowing at times with a 
cannonade of filling canvas when she rolled into a trough and scooped 
the still air in the hollow of her wings. Blocks rattled, shackles grated 
against traveler irons, running rigging strained and slackened, the boom 
and gaff jaws groaned against the masts until Sam or Viggo yelled for the 
watch to set up the tackles. The sun rose on a cloudless horizon, ascended 
to the zenith, blazed down implacably; but from noon to sunset a haze 
gathered over the sea, blotting out the horizon so the gray of the sea 
mingled with the blue of the sky, limiting the vessel to a smoldering pool 
of lifeless water in the midst of a blazing void. 

Decks were washed down every few hours, but it was of little avail, 
for the water evaporated almost as soon as it was thrown on, leaving 
the tar to boil in the seams, scorching the bare feet of the sailors. Com- 
monly in the doldrums there would be relicf through jumping over the 
side to lie for hours in the tepid water or dive deep down to cooler 
depths; but on this passage the nine-foot shark haunted the ship, and 
once when Ropes jumped over the side the shark woke with a lazy 
flap of his tail that sent him hurtling through the water and the sailor 
clambering back on deck. 

Only he who has been becalmed in a ‘ 


ailing vessel can appreciate the 


spen S tir 
and several times in a 
for Sam or Viggo to examine. It mi 
octopus, half fish, that rolled itself 
ularly oe splendrous, and_ poi 
maggotlike parasite that squashed out 
One day he showed Sam a ote 
young cavalla glued so firmly together that the one 
was tor in two. The rest Tangi plastered with flour, 
for his dinner. ; 
On some days the sea about them was white with | 


and with a hole in the other end into which its head had been f. 
loosely. The head itself resembled a doorknob, with two large cruel 
eyes, and on its crown eight tentacles and two feelers resembling the 


winged they must rest on the sea, And once 
whale circle slowly in a school as big as a city blo 
ing down, a solid stream of the hap eee 
cavernous mouth and slithering down his oe ( 

albacore or bonito, leaping excitedly into lie ag 


down Leyiathan’s gullet too. ittle way off 
One evening they thought they saw zs ." a a hee 
the port beam and several fathoms down, DU : it trough up the sub- 


ora school of small fry packed closely. Anyway; d Viggo an 
ject of these perhaps largest of all sea creatures am i 


his past and even his name. Mr. Exo 


not accept a diagnosis of complete amnesia. Vig 


us: they admitted a doubt. 

Scripture kept his rosewood box, locked and lashed with sennit, at 
the foot of his berth in the saloon. He was aware of the value of its 
contents, right enough, for he spent much of his time guarding it. But 
often he would leave the saloon to creep surreptitiously here and there 
about the ship, as though he were shadowing someone. He moved slowly, 
catfooted, paused, peered this way and that, grinned in a manner 
crafty in the extreme, and at times would embarrass one of the after- 
guard by creeping silently to him, breathing a warning “Sh!” winking 
knowingly, or shaking a stiffened forefinger in the old gesture of admoni- 
tion, And often he would crouch, partially hidden, someplace on deck, 
to watch Pendergast with the unwavering feline eyes of Romeo mesmetiz- 

ing a rat. This in a short time would so exasperate the Cockney that 4 
cold sweat would break out on the fellow’s skin and he would fairly 
scream: 
“Gor blimy! Tyke the Tom o’ Bedlam aw’y! I’m all of a-twitter, Iam, 
wot wid them bleedin’ cat’s eyes a-prickin’ gimlet ‘oles in me guts!” 
Perhaps strangest of all, Brother Bart seldom spoke except of the 
treasure in his rosewood box, or in Chaucerian quotations, or in religious 
terms. The first two were evidence of the predominating qualities he had 
brought over the gap between his present madness and his old life: 
namely, that of greed and that of a genuine aesthetic perception. If he 
was simulating amnesia he played his part well, for from the moment he 


2 generous mood, relieved the: 
the crew’s evening prayer, and 
as well as himself, perhaps, by 


«2 HARBINGERS OF HOPE és 


CALMS AND VARIABLE WINDS. HOW MANY TENS OF THOUSA 
mariners under sail have made that entry, but how little it 
Jandsman or even to a steamship sailor! Calms and variable winds 
Light and baffling airs . . . A small breeze from the nor t durin, 
the second dogwatch . . . A three-knot gale from the sou! 
We ware and hauled the wind on the starboard tack, but it 
us and died in half an hour. . . - 

Captain Viggo’s half-finished dining-room table was left untouct 
the workbench, covered with a piece of canvas. Instead of plying Tis 
tools he paced the poop, and he felt a touch of satisfaction omy | 
day when the nine-foot shark left them for a better-provisio 
one with a more certainly doomed man aboard. The sailors | 
and even Timi’s cooking suffered from tem 
Dinah worked cheerfully, and she nev®r spoke of the waves 
that daily overwhelmed her. Mr. Exodus grou a 
ever, but worked each watch with the sailors, to Samn’s aStOnIN ar 
admiration, Sam tried to find diversion by ne 
journal in the few periods when he 
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Viggo whispered to Sam on the twentieth day of calms 
and baffling airs. “Don’t let her hear us talking about her, because hens 
are touchy, you know, when they are in the family way.” He leaned 
close and, in a heroic attempt to case the strain of taut nerves, he 

i « “he’s laying, mister, laying! Yes, sir, three tidy eggs, ship- 
shape and Bristol-fashion! And, damn me, if I don’t think she'll raise 
the batch this time! They'll hatch out in the cold weather when we're 
in the nor-westerlies. Very invigorating, cold weather, you know; and 
every last cockroach will hibernate as soon as the temperature drops 
below sixty.” 

That same evening an casy sea rolled out of the east-northeast, and 
throughout the night Schooner Dawn rolled and strained in the rising 
swell. Next morning the sea ran higher still, cumulus clouds squatted on 
the horizon, and at the end of the first dogwatch the sun went down in 
a glorious conflagration. A little time after its upper lobe had vanished 
Sam and Viggo, studying the jet-black eastern horizon, saw twenty oT 
more marlin swordfish leap in unison again and again, each time their 
long sleek bodies and high dorsal fins blazing in arcs of living fire. 

“That does it—a sure sign of wind!” Viggo exclaimed, rubbing his 
hands together with keen satisfaction; then, pacing the poop with Sam, 
he seemed to feel in anticipation the northeast trade, for, “Hear that 
rooster crow!” he all but shouted. “There's a new note, a clarion chal- 
lenge, in his call! And listen to that boar pig, mister: he doesn’t grunt, he 
snorts! . . . We'll eat him tomorrow—if we get the wind!” Then, after 
a moment's pause, in a more serious note: “Eyery long blue-water voyage 
in a sailing ship, mister, is an Odyssey. Where Ulysses had Charybdis and 
Scylla, the Clashing Rocks, the Cyclops, and the sirens to threaten his 
ship and his men, we have storms, doldrums, nor-westerlies, sunken 
reefs, Pendergasts, and Captain Scriptures—and sirens too.” 

Papa Viggo stopped abruptly, his body stiffened, and he grasped 
Sam’s arm. At first they seemed to smell a fresher tang in the air; then 
they heard the fore gaff swing over, forestaysail, fore- and mainsheet 
shackles grate along their trav elers; and suddenly they were conscious ° 
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TWENTY-NINE DAYS IN THE NORTHEAST TRADES, SAILING SMALI 
from fifty to ninety miles a day, nursing the old schooner northward, 
vigilance never relaxing, with an eye constantly on the 

Captain Rasmussen turned the vessel over to Sam ! Anema 
did not bother even to take sights or to note more than pre 
position on the chart. The wheel remained lashed night and day 
when a sharp squall dived down on them, when he ise sped 
the guys, sent his mate forward to take in the jib, and eased the Jady 
into the wind until the worst of the gust had passed; then he passed 
each guy around a spoke of the wheel and made it fast with a 
hitch, and then, more than likely, he took things easy for the rest 
his watch, But at other times there was little rest, for the northeast 
trade was boisterous that season, heavy with rain squalls and spells of 
moderate gales that kept them on their toes shortening sails when the 
wind freshened and shaking out the reefs when it slackened. “Carrying 
on” in a blow was impossible on their crippled schooner. Sam kept the 
main and fore halyards coiled on deck, ready to run free, and a sailor 
at the pinrail when the wind freshened. Within twenty-four hours of 
their entering the trades a lively sea built up, but Schooner Dawn — 


handsomely, with dry decks and an easy roll. 

The day they crossed the Tropic of Cancer the wind veered a 
southeast after an hour's calm, and for the oe eo r points 
Farue-nui they eased off the apes and sailed within thet 
of their course. The next day they passee ¢ 
Islands, clearing Frost Shoal by five miles, with Niet “ 


ward and Becker Islet out of sight on their lee. # the next day. 
up their first California gannet, with five more ee coats during 
It was appreciably colder. The sailors wore Pt cotton singlet so as 


the night watches, but Sam preferred or 


sly but said, “We'll lose the trades in three or four days—say in 

rec -six north. Not so bad, mister, not so bad: ten days 

to the doldrums, twenty-one days becalmed, and twenty-nine to the 

horse latitudes—sixty days in all. And with a little luck we'll pick up the 

northwesterlies in a day or two and run down our casting in about one 

month—say ninety to ninety-five days from Farue-nui to the Fair-lee- 

owns. Not so bad when you consider the condition of our masts and all 
those days we lost. I take it that old Willful Willy is bringing us luck.” 

A worried note came into his voice when he went on: “And, Mr. 
Strickland, we'll get there none too soon. The men are weakening, droop- 
ing. I've seen it before. It’s scurvy, mister, scurvy! Old Sol looks haggard; 
there’s no spirit in the men forward, and I got to say I don’t like those 
dark rings around Dinah’s eyes. Pendergast, Scripture, and Ropes seem 
to be holding their own, but every other man aboard this ship is a candi- 
date for Fiddler's Green. It’s bad—damned bad! But we've got to be 
cheerful. Yes, sir, we've got to be cheerful and think of the owners. 
They're paying us their hard-stolen money to be cheerful and lose out 
ship so they can collect the insurance. Got to think of the owners, 
mister!” 

“Damn the owners!” Sam cursed heartily. 

“Ditto,” muttered Captain Viggo, “and anyway, the old hen is 
setting, so we've got to do our best. . . . Can't lose the ship for her sake.” 

At eight bells David came aft to relieve Ropes, and a little later old 
Sol stumbled down the ladder to turn the watch over to Sam. With a 
half-moon close to the zenith in a clear sky, the wind fresh and just 
chill enough to be bracing, Sam felt in the mood for company, so he 
sat on the wheelbox while David stood at the lashed wheel and Solomon 


Dinah’s presence aboard ship aggravated th r 
they did not resent her being with them, for man, w 
tion of Pendergast and the demented Scripture, accepted as 
duty the task of landing her safely in California. Dinah hers 
the craving her presence must aggravate, and for that he n 
herself as unattractive as possible, left her hair uncombed, wore old ar 
patched clothes, and eschewed the dab of powder and the drop of sc 
that add the final touches to a woman's charm. And she made this’ 
sacrifice when her heart demanded that she make herself attractive 
the man she loved. a 

But she was more than attractive to him: she was a 
Neither her unkempt appearance nor her failing health 
his growing love. His spirit reached out to her as would another man‘ 
the recapture of the beauty of the past; for, as has been said, to him s 
was the living symbol of a vanishing classic 
sensed love, play, laughter, and beauty s 
personal culture of the machine; in her he 
Polynesia receding like a rainbow = a —— 

Returning to David, Solomon, an : : j 
mate’s in on astronomy unworthy pe we 
ened up when Sam muttered cas ly: “I with you 
doing now. I’m afraid she is very lonesome 


ae 


tina 
oy ad 
stoutly Then he tumed on the old man. 
“goat? Your fat old won ’s got a big mole on her 
een nth hairel” 
Jow you savy] Pat?” Solomon squealed, jumping to his fect. Then 
P anelled David’s fortitude by screaming, while red-hot jealousy glinted 
~ from his eyes: “If you been play round my woman, God damn, I kill 
you! I cut your t’roat!” 
; Pets kondsome mouth dropped open, adding an imbecile look to 
his not overbright face. “I—I—I didn’t know,” he stuttered. “T—I only 
guessed she might have—I mean, somebody told me.” 

Solomon at him but said no more. For days thereafter suspicion 
and jealousy lurked in his carnal little eyes, giving Sam an entirely new 
insight into his character. David gave him a wide berth, and for the rest 
of the voyage he never went to sleep without a chill and griping 
sensation about his throat. 

‘As for Solomon, like most jealous men, his waking and sleeping mind 
ruminated, swallowed, and chewed again schemes for sexual orgies with 
fat prostitutes in San Francisco, not knowing that the Barbary Coast had 
long since been closed. 

As for the rest of the men aboard, Tangi also dreamed of fat women, 
but in a modified degree, his conception of beauty, like Solomon's, 
being expressed in terms of kilos. Greasepot Ropes visualized a female 
flagellant who would whip him into a state of ecstasy. Pendergast con- 
jured up a vision .. . No! A veil must be drawn before his meditations 
in the night watches. 

Timi, boy though he was—or because he was a boy—recalled with 
secret delight, and with none of the shame or awareness of sin that many 
a civilized boy might feel, a night with a hamadryad of Manihiki. Four- 
teen-year-old Temu, a Gilbert Island siren with straight black hair and 
challenging eyes, had told him to meet her after vespers. He had hidden 
under the church porch, and when ‘Temu came out, last of all, she ha 
Joitered on the top step, presently to beat a tatoo on the floor with her 
knuckles. Then they had gone to Temu’s house, where she had bathed 
and put flowers in her hair and told her half-savage Micronesian mother 
that she and her sailor friend would sleep on the lagoon beach. So away 


or nine years had bathed his hirsute body, scented him, an 
flowered silk kimono about him, afterward to lead him to a sm 
exquisitely ked mai 
sipped tea 


daintiest of the slant-eyed sis 
“T got to go easy,” kindly Twin 
led him to her room. “I might hurt her.” . 
Now, years later, when alone at the wheel or on lookout, he found 
his thoughts returning to that night and to the next moming, when a 
barber came to shave him and he found a new toothbrush on 
stand, and when one of the little servants brought them a ¢ 
fast. To him it had been a splendid experience, wholesome, 
forgotten; and from that day he had not cared greatly for Polynesia 
women, for the cherry-cheeked one in No. 9 had taught him rehnemen 
that made his own South Sea women gross and barbaric by comp 7 
A tiny Japanese prostitute had opened to him the gate of a 
unsuspected paradise; and, if Mr. Exodus’s theory — bent 7 
fantasy, Twin would find his hereafter an exact 1 a . 


Yok 7 
okohama. + cannot be divulged, but of "a 


The secret thoughts of a master marine! es mind 
ecre ougnts 0% tat there still bumed in his ; 


Mr. Exodus it can be said ' rming she 
the fire of his one passion—the love of It. ano pe he 
and what a perfect match for the oe a and he only 2 


his short romance with her, when she 
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memory was mid yantipation ofits 
Je tried to pass over that painful scene in 
ind live again the time when Casey had gone to Sydney in 
breeding stock and he had been left alone with Iti. Ah, 

. . What could he expect? He, a subject for jest, ungainly if not 

ively ugly, the caricature of a man! 
eed be said of Sam, for his love was centered on Dinah. The 

Jack of fresh f havoc with her health, but still she was beauti- 
ful to him. One day when he stared at her asleep in her cabin, her hair 
unkempt, it occurred to him that there were few women who could 
afford to scrape off their paint and leave their hair uncombed. 

“These made-up girls,” he decided, “are like crooked merchants who 
sell you bad food in flashy wrappers. They are too well aware of their 
shortcomings to risk taking off the wrappers and exposing their naked 
merchandise. I reckon that men fall in love with cosmetics, silk stockings, 
and pretty dresses, while they go to divorce courts to rid themselves of 
women. 

“But take a slant at Dinah. There are no unsightly rolls of fat that 
need lacing down, no unwieldy kips bellying from starb’d to port like 
the bunt of a tops’l in a calm. She has the trim body of a boy of sixteen, 
with a few of the sharp angles rounded off and, as Viggo might say, a 
bit more flare in the stern, a clean run, and a sweet sheer to the bows.” 

Thus, gradually weakening, with thoughts of women sometimes tor- 
menting them, sometimes welcome, they approached the northern edge 
of the northeast trade. Only Solomon, Pendergast, and the afterguard 
foresaw clearly the ordeal ahead: cold blasts howling down from the 
Aleutian Islands; fog banks smothering the ship, insinuating their 
clammy fingers through thin cotton clothes; the sun lost for weeks at a 
time behind high curtains of clouds that shadowed depression and 
despair on men of the sea; storms raising their ugly heads to blow icy 
spray in men’s faces. Then the crew of Schooner Dawn would find the 
hunger for women frozen; and each one would show what manhood he 
had inherited from his savage forefathers who had sailed the Pacific 
from Asia to the Americas in the days before the vices of civilization had 
decimated his race. 


into the horse latitudes. Again, as in the do 
boxed the compass, frittered away to light a 
Schooner Dawn rolled and strained, with comy 
ing sails. But now the men were weak witl 
ping below sixty at night, incapacitated th 
a man from the Temperate Zone. ; 
For fourteen days they labored slowly to the n 
west, and only twice during those wearisome 
a fair quarter, permitting them to put about to the 
the aftemoon of the fourteenth day the sky thick 
for a time in the north-northeast, and a misty rain 
the spent remnant of a storm, insinuating dej 
the disheartened crew of Schooner Dawn. When Sam toc 
the first dogwatch a towering cloud had just passed. Rain fe 
on either side he could sce a sad sky mottled by dull gray 
ments, while from the cloud itself a rainbow rose in an are au 
feet high, its colors only faintly visible but suggesting a psi 
of water and humid air in the deep twilight of creation. 
sank behind the horizon clouds < yt pall = —_a alll 
to darken and seemingly lower until, at the beginning yal] 
when Sam again took a deck, the blackness was absolute and al : 
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ed by the peril of 
vaguely on many a blue-water 
tonight it came to him like an omen. 
ven day’ ‘out from Farue-nuil It seemed that land was some: 
ny “read about but had never seen. There was only the sea, 
‘ever changing: today vicious in her solitude, gloomy and sublime; 
ow a nei being, mothering her ships. And tonight, with 
the barometer low and storm clouds blackening the sky, the sea had be- 
come a mighty and implacable being, lonely, inexorable, detached, willing 
to destroy or disregard, indifferent to the men embarked upon her, re- 
of cowardice or heroism, the moonings of a lovesick David or 
the tragedy of a lovesick Dinah. 

Though he could see only the blackness, Sam became conscious of 
Captain Viggo standing beside him; and then, as at a s¢ance in a dark- 
ened room when a voice seems to materialize from the spirit world, 
Viggo’s voice seemed to break through the solid blackness: “The wind 
is veering northerly, mister, and the glass is dropping. I reckon we're in 
for a gale, and I shouldn’t be surprised if it touched a Beaufort 7 or 8 
at its height. If it swings to the norwest, let it blow; even under bare 
poles we should make close on a hundred miles a day easting. But we're 
not in the jackpot this voyage, it seems. More than likely the wind will 
be anti-cyclonic and swing back to the east and then to the south, drift 
ing us west clean over the date line. Right now we're nearly as close to 
Japan as to California, and closer still to the Aleutian Islands!” 

At that moment, guided by a single impulse, they tumed forward to 
glance across the midship house and the waist to where a narrow slit © 
light from the nearly closed galley doorway sliced a gash in the blackness. 
Intuitively Sam knew that Viggo was staring in the same direction, a0 
intuitively he knew his captain saw a wraithlike shape rise from the 
port side of the galley house to hover cerily at the base of the mainmast, 
expand and diminish, fade to all but vanish, then glow brighter and at 
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just then a nervous laugh came from the darkness. ; 
“Dinah,” Viggo said huffily, “why are you snooping aro | at 
eavesdropping on men who might be discussing the relative merits 
Yoshiwara and the Barbary Coast? You are as bad as Captain Script 
“T came to tell you that the barometer has dropped two tenths,’ 
girl replied. 
“That does it!” Viggo exclaimed. “Tym out all hands to reef ' 
mister! We're in for a blow!” 
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“ALL HANDS! TUMBLE OUT! LOOK ative!” SAM age aft 
ness while the captain groped down the alleyway 
poop, where he relieved David at the . 


tot; then, suddenly remembering 


"each of the men ah 
reply came in a groan from the 
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- He didn’t finish the sentence, 
side, With her, Ropes, and Twin 
they found the old man stretched out, all but unconscious. They 

him gently to the waist, forgetful for the moment of their own weakness, 
and carried him aft to his berth, where Sam poured him a drink and 
left him in Dinah’s care, then stumbled aft to Viggo just as Ropes came 
to take his two-hour trick at the wheel. 

The wind had freshened and veered to the north. For a little time Sam 
stood by his captain, hesitating to tell him of the Amerindian’s collapse. 
It had frightened him more than he dared to admit: it had forced him 
to accept the fact of their weakened condition rather than block it from 
conscious thought. Then Viggo broke the silence. 

“Right out of the north, as I feared,” he grumbled. “Tf she'd only 
hold there we could make some easting, but she won't: she'll swing to 
the east, blow great guns, and more than likely end in the south.” He 
glanced indeliberately at the compass, muttered “West-nor-west,” an 
tumed to Sam with forced briskness to say that they must put about to 
the port tack. “She is sure to miss stays with this sea running,” he 

added, “so you had better step below and ask Mr. Exodus to start his 
coffee mill.” 

“Mr. Exodus collapsed while we were reefing down,” Sam replied. “I 
doubt if he'll tum to again this passage, sir.” 

“The devil you say!” Viggo muttered; then suddenly he cried, his 
yoice bitter with self-reproach: “It’s my fault, mister, my fault! I dont 


ber! . . . But why blame hi - blame the 
not have sailed until I had : stores. Th 
is mine, and that’s that, and by God—” He broke off sud 
shrugged, and said, “Take the wheel, mister, See if you can 
about or bring her around on her heel.” 7 
Sam laid the schooner well off from the wind, and when she had 
headway he put the helm hard down. Schooner Dawn respoht™ i 
lantly until her head was nearly dead in the wind and thr 
but the cross-chop from the northeast bashed her — 
missed stays, and soon he knew by the emg mnagee 
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~ He returned to the saloon to pour himself a nightcap. He was only 


aware that Captain Scripture was no longer squatting in his 
berth and playing with his money and gems as he chanted verses from 
Chaucer; and it did not occur to him that the mad captain might be the 
cause of Dinah’s terror when suddenly his weariness was shocked out of 
him by a piercing scream from her cabin. 


“Help! Sam! Uncle Mose! Viggo!” 

The next instant he heard a crash, followed by a clinking sound. Drop- 
ping his glass, with a curse he sprang to the door of Dinah’s cabin, flung 
it open, and came face to face with Captain Scripture, who stood with 
mouth agape but eyes burning with an insane fire. Dinah crouched at 
the foot of her berth. The floor was covered with bank notes, gold coins, 
and hundreds of pearls rolling to and fro with the motion of the vessel; 
and at the mad captain’s feet Sam saw the rosewood box, with one hinge 
broken and its cover hanging askew. 

“Stop! Don’t hit him!” Dinah screamed when she saw his fist swing 
back for the blow. 

He hesitated and heard her plead, sobbing now: “Don't, Sam! He 
didn’t do anything, really. It was only my nerves, I guess. I’m so tired 
and ill and I've been through so much terror, I break down at nothing.” 

“Do you call it nothing when a madman breaks into your cabin at this 
hour of night?” Sam asked, fecling his nails dig into his palm. 

“But he didn’t mean anything wrong. He came in so silently I didn’t 
hear him. He asked about my soul and whether I knew that Christ had 
died for my sins. I couldn’t scream then. I was too frightened. Then he 
held out the open box to show me all his moncy and pearls, and he said: 


heart be also.’ Tt was hes dheleuaaan 

expression on his thin dry lips ae 

floor and intoned with melodramatic PO Fins 
“O foule lust of luxurie, lo thyne 


Those were his last words. He brushed past 
tragedian through the alleyway and out into # 
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ing Solomon Xmas reported that Captain E 
disappeared. 
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Tue REST OF THAT NIGHT AND THE NEXT DAY THE WIND HOWLE 
the sea built up until the crawling, shivering, scurvied men ¢ choont 
Dawn stared with numbed terror at the mighty surges creamiNb * 

them, rolling and tossing them this way and unconcemed 
they sank or survived. But the schooner herself 
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re comforting, too, and a source of mingled wonder and 
1. Unconsciously he tried to emulate their indifference to the 
id time and again he marveled at the endurance of such seem- 


ly delicate creatures. 
Sam kept the deck most of the day, but when Twin took the wheel in 

the first dog he went below, forced down some sardine sandwiches 
and a mug of tea, and flung himself in his berth. 

“You needn't worry about Schooner Dawn,” he said to Dinah when 
she poked her head in the doorway. “She'll never go down; she rides 
the sea like a duck—with Twin at the helm. . . . And don’t call me for 
chow; I want to sleep.” 

Weary, he closed his eyes, expecting to doze until four bells. He tried 
to put from his mind the knowledge that two rotten masts hung over 
him, that the wind was veering to the east as Viggo had forecast, that 
before moming he would probably have to start the engine to help the 
ship back onto the starboard tack, that in the next cabin to his lay Mr. 
Exodus, perhaps dying. For a little time he did succeed in clearing these 
worries from his brain, and then he listened to and felt, as it were, Twin 
Marsters at the wheel. How smoothly the old schooner heaved and 
rolled! How seldom a comber crashed against her side! Twin knew how 
to give her her head and at the same time keep her on her course. ‘Twin 
was a bom sailor and Sam admired him. If another sailor took the wheel 
Sam would know of the change in less than a minute, for he would hear 
and feel the sailor struggling with the ship: a sudden lurch, timbers 
shuddering under the impact of pounding seas. 

But even Twin could not save her when presently she eased down into 
a hollow and grunted a stubborn refusal to leave, because, she gurgled, it 
was so snug and secure and restful just to squat there, relieving herself. 
But Dame Ocean thought otherwise and smacked the weary old girl a 
nasty one fair on the bilge. She squealed, trembled with resentment, 
and, having little air in her sails, rolled to windward; and at that instant 
Dame Ocean tilted up a mountainous sea, pushed it over, and laughed 
as it thundered down on Schooner Dawn from stem to stern, burying 
the old girl’s topsides under six feet of green water! 

Sam jumped out of his berth, certain that the mainmast had gone. 
Then he heard a column of water pouring down through the engine 
room skylight and, jerking his head to his cabin port, which was to 
windward and therefore closed, he saw green water flecked with foam. 
For an instant a wild idea flashed through his head that the ship had 
broken in two. Then he heard Twin laugh from his place at the wheel, 
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When he went on deck Sam found that 
and had saved himself by winding his legs 
and Solomon had jumped into the rigging, wi 
the men in the forecastle had escaped with a flooding. * 

Again Sam tumed in, this time to sleep soundly for an hour. . 
Solomon called him for the second dogwatch and he took the 
found the wind had shifted another point to the east, the | 
had dropped to 50°, Tangi had been two hours at the pumps, but still 
they had not sucked, the wind was raging at over sixty miles an hour, 
and, as far as his eye could reach, it seemed that drifted snow tumbled 
from each comber’s crest. 

“She’s blowing, Twin—she’s blowing great guns!” Sam shouted above 
the clamor of the wind. 

“Aye, sar, she blows,” cried Twin, “but Schooner Dawn be riding 
handsome, sar.” 

Then he tumed the wheel over to David, and Schooner Dawn lurched 
and pitched in a seaway that a few moments before she had taken in 
her stride. ’ 

Each watch the wind increased in violence and shifted . Po Ne 
forcing them to put about again onto the starboard tack, wi 
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ask, but when it was done he felt a 
mn. n except for Pendergast, not a one 
complained or even mentioned that he was ill, yet Twin’s 
vere so badly swollen they bulged his overalls; Tangi’s teeth 
yose and his mouth ulcerated; Ropes, who, like a sick cat, had 
ly turned herbivorous and eaten three times as much copra 
as the others, showed the symptoms of scurvy in only inflamed 
eyes and general debility; handsome David’s legs and arms were covered 
with suppurating sores, which troubled him only because each one would 
leave an ugly blotch, loathsome to the chaste and clean-skinned Sara- 
Mania; Timi, thanks to his youth, was still spry and fairly strong; Dinah, 
God bless her, held up nobly on nine tenths pluck and one tenth physical 
stamina. But she was ill indeed, and her waking and sleeping mind was 
tormented with the terror of collapse, when she should no longer be able 
to nurse Mr. Exodus. And Pendergast, though he did his utmost to malin- 
ger, though he daily complained of pains, dizziness, and weakness, was 
in the pink of health. The afterguard might have guessed the reason had 
they not had a shipload of troubles to occupy their thoughts. 

And finally Viggo. A fat man who loses a pound of flesh each day is 
a painful sight—and unhappily a ludicrous one to some uncharitable 
humans. The captain’s flesh sagged and his skin had tumed a sickly 
yellow, while his plump and resilient belly had become flabby as a half- 
inflated balloon. Of course there were no more violent calisthenics and 
salt-water baths in the pink dawn, and even his brain seemed to parallel 
his body in its slow reflexes and weariness. 

With this crew, one of the pumps had to be manned continually, and 
for at least an hour in each watch Timi or Sam or even the captain had 
to man the second pump, and at the wheel only ‘Twin could steer alone. 
With any of the others Sam or Viggo had to stand by to lend a hand 
when the helmsman lost control and the schooner was in danger of 
broaching to. 

On the third evening, at seven bells in the second dogwatch, Viggo 
called Sam on deck and flashed his torch on the base of the mainmast. 
There had been a crack in it during the entire voyage, but now it was 
broken more than half through a foot above deck. When the schooner 
tolled the break gaped open an inch or more. ‘They stared at it, horribly 
fascinated, but said nothing. Later Sam put some more battens and a seiz- 
ing of three-inch rope around the broken place, knowing it would not 
strengthen the spar in the least but would cover the break so they would 
not go mad staring at it, watching it break farther through, waiting for 
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Abruptly Viggo spoke. “She can’t stand this much 
and he wanted to add: “And what’s more, I don’t care! I 
am tired and I only wish she would sink and be done with it 
was a heritage from viking sea dogs which made him sn 
words with spirit: “We've got to heave to, mister, and the s 
better; and that means you'll have to take a third tuck in the 
tie up the forestays’l. I don’t know how she'll behave or even 
heave to. But we can’t go on like this or we'll be dead men 
Turn out all hands, I’ll take the wheel.” 

By dosing his men with strong coffee Sam managed to get the job « 
before midnight. Then the captain, at the wheel, judged his time by the _ 
feel of the heaving deck and his sailor intuition and brought her up into” 
the wind. When her way was stopped he threw the wheel hard over and j 
lashed it there; then he waited fully five minutes before turning to Sam 
with a grin of satisfaction. “Like a duck, mister!” he shouted. 2 
below for a tot. And call all hands aft for grog, then let heat St 
¢xcept for one man at the pump—who will sing out Ww 
starts to go... ‘To hell with the mainmst! Weve played out 
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00 ‘but now she was unfit for the strenuous work of 
‘parted for the water to leap in; frames strained to 
vhen a sea rolled under her worm-eaten bilge, lifted 
‘oss her to the mercy of the next comber; and the masts . . . 
“Damn the masts! Why don’t they go? Break, damn you, and be done 
‘with it!” was the thought of every man aboard. 
“Sometimes you get the feeling of a word,” Viggo said abruptly when 
- the men had been given their grog and he and Sam sat alone at the 
saloon table. “Well, when I felt the old lady heaving and straining under 
me before we hove to, the word ‘gallant’ came to me. I seemed to feel 
the word, and it occurred to me that the man who first used that word 
must have felt it as I felt it, and he must have had the gift for choosing 
the right word when he called his ship a ‘gallant lady.’” 

Viggo reached out to pat the bulkhead. “Schooner Dawn, Schooner 
Dawn!” he whispered hoarsely, for the moment scarcely aware of Sam’s 
presence. “If only we could give you a fair chance, what a faithful lady 
you would be! If only we could give you new spars, strong gear, well-cut 
sails, a clean bottom, what wonders you would perform! Aye, Gallant 
Lady!” he cried, his voice suddenly harsh and bitter with irony. “But 
your owners think you are old, so they would murder you! Like a faith- 
ful old mare that has served her master all her life and for reward is 
killed for what her blood and bones will bring as chicken feed, so they 
would murder you! God’s curse on the greed of man! 

“See the gallant fight my old lady is putting up now, when we have 
lost hope!” he went on, again in a hoarse whisper to Sam. “A little while 
back I thought she had made her last passage, but she was braver and 
hardier than her master... . I'll not lose faith in her again—poot 
crippled, valiant lady! I'll fight with her to the Golden Gate! I'll give 
her sound new spars of Oregon pine and new rigging and new canvas 
from jib tops'] to ringtail, and she shall be painted as bright as the finest 
modem lady. And I shall pray God that she sails many a fair-weathet 
passage and ends her days on the clean occan bed rather than in the 
charnel house of the ship breaker. And I shall pray God that I go down 
with her, Gallant Lady, Gallant Lady!” 
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with his back against the midship house and his legs 
By the light from the galley doorway he could see Tangi a 
and Timi at the other; and when he moved close to them 
toward him and, still clutching the pump handle to steady 
shouted that the leak was gaining on them—there was more than fc 
feet of water in the well! a 
“What about it?” Sam wanted to shout back. “Je’s no affair of mine! 
This is a fight between Schooner Dawn and the sea!” : 
From the waist he went to Solomon’s cabin. The old man was as! 
breathing in the same raucous, Jabored way Padraic Casey had pea 
that afternoon, seemingly years ago, at Farue-nul. 
he climbed into his berth, knowing he could not sleep. 
painfully alert. He was vividly aware that no fate or 
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SAM, LOOK OUT FOR THE CALM!” 
words came hollowly, like a voice heard in a cave; they 

with the sustained clamor of the storm and thus to 
He lay under a heap of blankets, ghastly, cadaverous, with 
with lips moving slightly; but his voice itself seemed to come 
another world. It was an ambient presence, deceptive and discon- 
_ a dirge heard by one in the midst of the mourners. Though 
later was fervor and even passion in his voice, at first he spoke in 
a tone wholly unemotional, expressive only of weariness and frustration. 
Had he opened his eyes to glance at Sam he would have seen a face as 
dull and unimpassioned as his own, for Sam was too tired, he mistakenly 
believed, to be mindful of anything but sleep. 

“ll have my eyes open,” he thought. “And since when did a sailor 
need the advice of an engineer?” 

“J see Death in the calm,” the Amerindian droned on, and more dis- 
tinctly than before Sam sensed the words materializing in the thin air 
about him. “Death will take one of us, perhaps two. His eyes are on you, 
Sam. Beware of him in the calm. You must live for Dinah’s sake as well 
as for your own.” 

“His mind is wandering,” Sam thought, but he asked: “Can’t I bring 
you something, old friend? I have a bottle of Chambertin in my locket. 
Would a glass of it cheer you up?” 

“I am confused,” Mr. Exodus went on, seemingly unaware that Sam 
had spoken. “I sense Death aboard this ship, and yet it seems that he 
has not come for me. I do not understand. My brain tells me [am dying, 
but I sense Death watching you—he’s debating between you and some 
dim figure crouching in the shadow. . . . Listen, Sam—is that thunder? 

“Aye, sit, and I believe the wind is lessening, as you say.” 


Slowly and painfully the old man reached to the table at the head of 
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“When we are sated with the world of today we look for 1 
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«nd wandering,” the old man muttered. “I am trying 
you that my. Iti was much the same as the love you are 
sinning to feel fc Dinah. 1 clothed her in a beauty that I had 
| my- nagination: the beauty of the past—the soapless, 

a | past. It would have been better 
as she really was, a lovely female, shallow-minded but 
s, happy, and totally irresponsible; a lovely female 
: ive knowledge that I needed her and happy as a child 

because she could help me. But the white man’s civilization picked up 
Iti to save her body.” 

Mr, Exodus paused while six bells sounded on the Seth Thomas clock 
and repeated on the ship's bell. Though still the wind howled unremit- 
tingly, Sam was certain now that its force had abated. 

“T was a gawky, hideously ugly young Amerindian,” the old man said 
sourly. “I was fundamentally maladjusted to the modern environment, 
in which I could not satisfy my instinctive needs; namely, solitude, free- 
dom, love, progeny. My Indian god had given me aesthetic perception 
and intellectual curiosity; I needed solitude and freedom in which to 
think, to worship, and to feel. I needed the love or at least the tolerance 
of a woman to dispel the consuming loneliness that gnawed at my heart. 
That was the morbid state of my mind until Iti saved me. 

“Ah, Sam, you have everything life offers, but you have not the wit to 
grasp the greatest treasure of all. Life offers you love and children, but 
I have had to steal from life the little joy I have known. Look at me! 
What woman could love the half-breed indian Moses’s Exodus? Even 
the name is travesty. Women look at me, smile or wince, and turn away. 
But I have known what I have wanted. I have known where justification 
lies, and I have stolen that justification without compunction. 

“Iti could scarcely love me, but she was a girl with a heart of gold. 
There are no men with hearts like that: only women know what com- 
passion is. Iti felt compassion for me, and for a little time I lived 10 
Paradise. Then came the strutting, flabby-mouthed shanty Irishman, 
Mr. Padraic Casey!” 

Sam was startled by the note of fury that came suddenly into his old 
friend’s voice. It seemed incredible that such passion should burn in 4 
body so old and ill. 
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learned what the love for one’s ight a 

beside Iti, with my hand on her body, Tine ea 
heart. Then I learned what creation means, what life | ae 
abundance to men like you, Sam, but what [had to steal from life. _ 

“J stole it. I stole the thing that scores of women | eg you to tale: 
stole it because I was ugly, strange, a monstrosity. PL ge 

“And as to Casey, the great rooster, he never had a child un was 
Reuben! His women went to him so they could live in sloth. They knew 
that he, like all degenerate white men in the South Seas, would be dru = ; 
nine nights out of ten; then they could go to their native ht ds, 
whom they loved. They tolerated Casey's slobbering bestiality so they — 
could live in idleness, feed abundantly, sleep day and night, wear nice 
clothes, smoke, drink if they cared to, and have babies by the native men — 
they loved.” 

Mr. Exodus broke from his story to ask Sam to put another cigarette 
between his lips and light it. When he spoke again it seemed that his 
fury had burned out. “Sam,” he muttered, “when you lay hand on 
a woman's body to feel your own child struggling within her you will 
know for the first time that there is a god, that there is 
that there is a purpose in life. And when the child is bom and you hear 
its first cry, it is like the cry of life itself. It is the cry of life—life created 


by you! 


i ‘nah’s first cry of wonder and fear on se 
But I did not hear Dinah’s : es tie " opie 


the light, for I sailed to Tahiti befor 

Padraic Casey and his pregnant Millie. But es a poe 
For years I knew what it was to have a ae ome ae 
troubles. I knew what it was to have errr pres ‘ 
while I comforted her as well as an ugly be his daught but 


“Of course Casey knew that 


4 


fa milder note in the wind’s uproar, but the schooner seemed to roll 
=t jore violently than before. “We'll be shaking out the reefs before long,” 
he thought; then to Mr. Exodus: 

“PI] be needed on deck in two ticks, old friend, but there is something 
I want to know before I leave you. Of course we all suspected that 
Scripture killed Casey, and we thought Pendergast might have been 
involved in some way. We were told that Scripture looked mighty sus- 

icious that night when he sat with Iti and Mara and when Dinah was 
sent to close Casey's windows. Tell me truthfully: are you trying to 
shelter Dinah by confessing a crime you never committed? I think you 
can trust me.” 

Mr. Exodus laughed in his dry and cynical way, drew deeply on his 
cigarette, and replied in a note of contempt: “I had forgotten them for 
the moment, Sam. Yes, they played a despicable part, for which they 
are paying now. Next to the remembrance of the years when jealousy 
must have made Casey's life hideous and the remembrance of the feel 
of his body under my knife, my keenest memory is of Captain Scripture 
on the night of the murder. It wasn’t all intuition that told me he would 
try to kill Casey. He was after the iron cashbox. He was afraid you might 
discover it to be a part of your inheritance, and he feared Rosaleen might 
come before Casey died and take possession of his property. You will 
recall that the goverment ship Moana was due any day. Well, he 
wanted to be in possession of at least the cashbox before Rosaleen at 
rived, Pethaps he had given up hope of grabbing the royal lands by his 
expedient of marrying David to Sara-Maria. You had foiled him in that, 


and you might at any minute take possession of the Aureate Twins aS 


stable 
ment of frustration. “I laughed,” he said with 
in his tone, “when I saw the rat from C 


the fox terriers were at his tail. of course. 


tense of wanting to see Casey. Well, 
second fatal mistake: I knew he would not 
I did not sense Dinah in danger, and I was 
Pendergast’s house to warm and dry 
there. The little Cockney came 


thing about a stingy a her a t 
through the house, caling in ‘ aviv’ 
the Cockney, and finally a long tercation pager 
gast’s wife Ruth, in which the latter swore 


band that day. 


give anyone approached Casey's room. Iti 
in terror and left a glass of rum untouched for an hour 


o” 


“That cett: 


certainly proves something was wrong,” Sam broke in. “But can 
you explain why Willful Willy sailed the morning after the murder?” 

“1 can make a tolerable guess,” Mr. Exodus replied. “I can imagine 
his state of mind when Pendergast double-crossed him. He knew the 
Cockney had a safe alibi, so he feared that he would give evidence against 
him. Or perhaps he actually found Pendergast, who threatened him with 

sure. Or, more likely still, perhaps he realized the futility of trying 
to get his share of the cashbox and also the danger of losing the Aureate 
Twins, so he made the best of a poor bargain and decamped. 

“Howbeit, you must put Pendergast in irons when you enter the 
Golden Gate and tum him over to the San Francisco police; otherwise 
he will sneak ashore with your inheritance.” 

“Hold on!” Sam broke in. “If we do that he will report Dinah aboard. 
She is wanted for murder, and no doubt the Frisco police have been 
notified.” 

“No, they have not,” Mr. Exodus said emphatically. 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because I gave Ragg a sworn statement that I had seen Scripture 
enter and leave Casey’s room by the window. Moreover, both Iti and 
Mara told him why they suspected Pendergast had stolen the cashbox.” 

“Then why in the name of common sense did they search the ship 
for Dinah?” 

“Blackmail, Sam, you poor innocent, ‘They didn’t want Dinah. They 
pretended they believed I was sheltering Dinah when I told them about 
Scripture. And they pretended they believed Iti and Mara were shelter- 
ing her by shifting the guilt for the theft of the cashbox onto Pendet- 
gast. So they were really searching the ship for Pendergast, in the 


i ae e6if] poled” Samm said, Hin al sine 
struck against their ears; then: “Supp h ha 
Ragg when her terror had passed?” he ventured. “% Pers 


conceming Scripture, wouldn't she have been safe?” 
Again Mr. Exodus laughed dryly, and when he replied Sam 
aware suddenly of how ill and tired he must be: it was as though 
summoning his last strength to drone: “You must remember | 
Sea fonctionnaires are in no way interested in the elfare of | “ 
they govern,” he railed bitterly. “They are concerned only in accu 
lating as much cash as possible. Well, as things turned out, al fist 
and Ragg were convinced that Dinah, Iti, or Mara had Casey's « 
and they were determined to get the lion’s share of its contents in 
return for finding Dinah a — bi aera Iti’s a1 ; 
Mara’s statement that Pendergast ts , ere not Cer 
tain. Scripture might have it, or I—mind you, ae Soa 
course they were unwilling to drop the charge against | , yas a 
sort of hostage held for ransom. ‘They knew Iti, Mara, or } . 
anything for her acquittal, so they made things as bad as they .- 


thoroughly. Had he not found 


ast there and made him pay, : } 

fhe ship and even held us up fora day or two, sa a csr en ; 
found—or, as they would claim, until the m : 

hended.” ; p~ 

ar that’s true, then Dinah might a herself | 

and gone ashore with Ragg,’ Sam Meni se bes - 
head and said, “It is possible, but it wo' extremely 
ous. They probably would have am 


e 
® 


” Sam broke in furiously, while out in the storm his 

is echoed by another blaze of lightning and a clap of thunder, 
“Aye, but wi disparage a useful scavenger? You think you are hard- 
lec sey segiaay are an innocent lamb in comparison to the really 
callous wolves of this charming world. 

“What hurt me,” the old Amerindian went on, “was the knowledge 
that Ragg might be blackmailing Pendergast at Dinah’s expense—yours 
and Dinah’s, Sam—for, you see, I knew she loved you and I hoped you 
might retum her love during the long voyage north. . . . While there 
was a chance for Dinah to survive I wanted you to marry her—for her 
sake.” 

“You didn’t bother to take me into consideration, I suppose,” Sam 
put in. 

“Why should I? You can take care of yourself. I was thinking of 
someone else’s happiness, and it was only incidental that that person’s 
happiness would assure your own. Can’t you take it, Sam Strickland?” 

“T'm sorry and I’m ashamed,” Sam muttered, with a feeling of sincere 
humility such as he had not known for many a year. “Forgive me, 
old friend.” 

Mr. Exodus eyed Sam thoughtfully, sighed with deep: satisfaction, 
and moralized in his discursive way: “Happiness, Sam, comes when 
least expected and vanishes before it is recognized. But my mind wan- 
ders. I wanted you only to see that, so far as your own happiness is 
concerned, it is immaterial whether you are ashore or afloat, whether 
you marry Rosaleen or remain single, for so long as you divert your at- 
tention from Sam Strickland to the welfare of others, you will be happy 
and you will be able to look back upon a life well lived. I don’t know 
how many times poets and philosophers have repeated the old truism 
about losing one’s self to find one’s self, but I feel certain that few 


fig} 


people have understood what they meant; perhaps you understand 
now—or perhaps you are only bored with the garrulity of an old man.” 
With the wind lessening tapidly, the schooner rolling and pitching, 
Sam knew he must turn out all hands to make sail within the next quar- 
ter hour. He said as much to Mr. Exodus, who replied: “I have only one 
thing more to say, Sam. It is about Dinah. If | die, perhaps you will 


watch over her. It will not be for long.” 
Again the port light was silvered with lightning. In the same instant 


ain p ent and incorruptible govern- q 


sent Sam on d , 
eloquence in his voice whe 
in the fragrance of 


you are closer to 
exanimate nave of a cathedral. If you feel shame 
God's creation you feel shame toward Him, Accept 
and a cynic. I find myself hating man but never God: 

secret places of my heart I know that man also is good: th 
evil.” . a 


e§ WITH LOVE COMES FAITH 8 


ONE BELL—11:45 P.M. 
The blackness lowered down on them and pressed against them and 
bandaged their eyes and plugged their ears and nostrils so that they lost 
contact with the familiar world except in the heaving, rolling, pitch g, 
lurching, straining deck beneath them. The saloon lamp had been tume 
low and the doors closed so the light would not distract them, fora 
sailor works better in pitch-blackness than when a beam of light from 
an open doorway blinds him and shifts his attention from the sense of 
feeling to that of sight. Instead of depending entirely on the we 
from his groping fingers he tries to supplement touch by sight, 
doing so his attention is divided and he becomes <7 aaa 
Viggo, who had taken the wheel, had an bear a 
flashed now and then on the base of the st 


worrying about it or marveling how it sto re 
many weeks for the crash of rie: — ado: ses a 

er ith weariness. In sailor fashion he perso’ gallan| - 
a enna r its stubborn endurance; also, there was a sort of 


bre dance against the shifting scenes 


and felt admiration fo 
morbid pleasure in watching its maca 
of storm and calm. 


but when it came to hoisting t 
strength to sway on the peak and 


“down, a clap of thunder rolled away to 
he : 


w off it elinder head it explo 


-int impenetrable—and suffocation pressed against them as 
bly as had the darkness a little time before. It was the awesome 
ce one seems to hear—tense and quivering as though with expect- 


zy. Pendergast’s scared and squeaky voice broke through it as would 


a profane whoop at high mass: 
“Gor blimy! I can’t see nothin’! Hit’s the hend of the world!” 


“Hold everything!” Sam sang out as simultaneously another blaze of 
lightning and crash of thunder cracked the ionosphere. For a moment 
their ears were numbed; then gradually a new sound penetrated the 
empty blackness, a sound they recognized and had no reason to fear but 
which nevertheless seemed as unearthly as a voice from beyond the grave: 
a distant muffled roar like that of ten thousand snare drums, heard in- 
distinctly at first from a mile or more to windward, but increasing in 
volume rapidly until the din filled the air and seemed to chum the 
darkness. Then suddenly it was on them in a cloudburst such as few men 
have ever experienced. 

“Look alive! Get those heads’ls on her!” Sam yelled at the top of his 
lungs. “Free that downhaul!” Then he jumped to the knightheads and 
started crawling out. It was risky work, with the slippery spat whipping 
this way and that and often burying itself in a sea. “Til onto the fall, 
David!” he yelled. 

A mighty flash of lightning revealed to Ropes, who had freed the 
downhaul, Pendergast climbing on the knightheads; and then, in the 
next half minute, things happened faster than they can be told. Vige° 
flashed his torch on the base of the mainmast and, seeing the broken 
Place gaping open and the mast falling, he yelled, “Stand clear! Shes 

going!” But no one heard him above the uproar. At the same momen 
the wheel jérked to windward. He grabbed for it with his free han am 


instant Sam felt something crash into he back aaa 


he toppled from the bowsprit into the sea, and to materia ties 


added the blackness of unconsciousness. esi - 
He was in his berth when he came to. His head : . 
were raw and cold. Gradually he became conscious of nm ‘ise on 
Someone seemed hammering on iron, and thing was bump 
side of the ship. Men were yelling orders and advice. ‘Th n 
noise, silence, and Viggo’s voice: “Well, she’s clear 2 
silence, broken by the same voice: “Take that Cockney rat 
in the trade room!” 
A moment later Sam’s senses were sufficiently roused to fee 
one lying close to him and holding him tightly. He tried pe 
failed. Then the body drew away from him, the light was UP, | 
he heard Dinah’s voice: “Try to take your medicine now, Sam.” 
He was rolled on his back and a mug of coffee and rum were put | 
his lips. With each sip his blood was warmed, the raw feeling in’ 
lungs was soothed, and presently 
whereupon Dinah told him how 


and luckily Ropes had witnessed it. ; ee 
tboard Ropes was 1n the water as soon as YOU, 
the more than one Jungnn. © © 


same instant Pen : 
he yelled, but for a long time nobody heard him because 
of all the shouting of Me 
away the wreck of the mast; DU 
lightning lit up the sea. So they got you and Ropes 


and fro: behind, but even that seemed a virtue from such 
eer 8 ine tg ae opin Lin, here 
cA ous wally of Dinah’s body pressing against him, her arms 
around him, her breath on his cheek; and gradually the consciousness 
came that she was unclothed and there was something familiar about 
the feel of her naked body. 
Four bells sounded. 
“Tt’s only two o'clock!” he exclaimed. 
“Yes, dear. That fellow tried to kill you at about one o'clock. You were 
in the water with Ropes for maybe fifteen minutes, and you have been 
lying here with me, half delirious and talking foolishness, for about a 
half-hour.” 
The consciousness of something familiar about the touch of her body 
came stronger. True, he speculated idly, he had lain beside her many 
times, but always they had been clothed. This feeling was altogether 
different; it was something intimate, a merging of flesh with flesh, which 
he had known once before. 
Pam ss 
“Yes, little one.” 
“That's a nice name; I like it.” 
“T's not as nice as you. . . . But what were you about to say?” 
“You remember, Sam, that night’—she faltered in a timid little 
yoice—“that night at Farue-nui, when Sara-Maria——” 

“Sh, darling! Don’t spoil this moment. I'm mighty happy just now. 
Why do you have to bring up that unhappy memory?” 

“Was she that bad, Sam?” 

“No, damn it, and that’s the worst part of it—or, I mean, of the mem 
ory. But she was my sailor's woman, and I was in love with you—and— 


Me 
gpm 
peed 


Tie, She seemed to exemplify what your uncle Mose s 
finement of self-restrain t in love. Several times I thought 
you—or like what I have always thought 
love.” 

“That’s quite natural,” Dinah sighed, her heart overflowing. 
“What do you mean?” , ‘ 
“T mean that you never had Sara-Maria that night; you 2 

be angry, Sam,” she hastened to add. “You see, ; 


promised her oe eee me. That was 
money—so you wou dn’t suspect m 
But in the end I lied to her. I gave her only the 
five-dollar Hawaiian bill from your ae eng 1 
one autographed by Joe Stubbs—an > —_ 
keep it always. : ~ 
“So when I lie beside a : a = gil you Se 
Maria—not like some little dolly-mop © i : 
They were silent for a little time ile Sam tried to grasp 
of Dinah’s confession. It both am 


‘pride tha ee honk ave eae 


ture for the sake of his embrace. He kissed her 
nat effect, and then he told her he was sure she 

tot ds because of something Mr. Exodus had told 
something about the killing of Padraic Casey. And he was sure 
Id force Pendergast to confess that he and Scripture were partners 


“No, Sam,” she whispered, “I can never go back. Think of Rosaleen, 


Et w terrible she would feel and how ashamed I should be. Anyway, I 


go back. Uncle Mose has promised to take me to a place in America 

ere the air is dry and warm and where I shall soon be well, and he says 
Twill not be ill again so long as I stay there. Never mind, Sam, it’s going 
to be terrible to leave you, but——” 

She broke off to cuddle a little closer to him and finally to whisper: 
“But I have a part of you under my heart. In America I shall be a widow 
with Mr. Exodus my father—so when little Sam is born he won’t be 
sneered at as an illegitimate child.” 

“No, Dinah, he'll be legitimate right enough, because Papa Viggo will 
marry us this moming! And I shall take you to Arizona—or wherever it 
is—if Mr. Exodus—can’t make it. Viggo will be pleased. He will not need 
me on the passage south, with fair winds and strong gear.” 

Sam was unaware that he had been thinking of Dinah’s happiness 
only, that the factor of his own happiness had dropped from the equa- 
tion. Earlier in the voyage he might have deliberated on whether or 
not he himself should suffer remorse if he let her go alone. For the re- 
capture of faith in God and man and incidentally in himself did not 
come to Sam Strickland as a sudden and complete revelation, as it is 
said to come to heretics, heathens, and backsliders at a revivalists’ 
camp meeting, but it came rather as a series of milestones faintly dis- 
cemible among the weeds of skepticism. The road behind him was 
marked with hideous indicators of war-bred brutality and disillusion- 
ment; before him lay the tokens of love and regeneration. Two of these 
milestones he had passed at a single leap on this night: the first while 
listening to Mr. Exodus’s odds and ends of confession, philosophy, and 
condemnation, the second in the arms of Dinah. Now he felt vaguely 
that the future held wealth in things of the spirit: a new way of life 
lay before him, and he knew it to be good. 

“At one time | thought I loved you because you were a symbol of a 
beautiful pagan past,” he said musingly. “Now all that is changed; now 


has giv 1 ne = 5g 
over me. Penderg 
not Ropes saved me 
Papeete! It’s a part of my duty 
him in irons. But I not ¢ 
scurvy is softening me. Or ma 
me, and it has needed all the h 
of the change. . . . What am | 
one thing that matters now—to 
out a scheme to get you to Arizona,” _ 

Dinah avoided a reply; instead she whis; 
light has turned into a golden sovereign! Let’s 
and pick up all the gold money as it falls from; h 

They were beyond the north edge of the storm. In 
bank of clouds, miles high, blocked off the sky from h 
as it thundered away to the south. Over their bows, rar 
cumulus clouds, enormous and coldly menacing, rolled 
panzer column in the grip of the roaring northwesterly. 
chatka and the Aleutian Islands it thundered across the 
coast of North America, finally to lose its power and be ab 
horse latitudes off Guadalupe Island and Lower California. 

Poor crippled little Schooner Dawn, her single mast fished wit . 
mast and secured precariously with backstays, pitched, wallowed, 
strained in a tumultuous sea; but above her was a band of clear 
ten miles wide, reaching east and west beyond the horizon : 
with living gold. Never had Sam seen so distinct 2 oe 
fair weather and foul, and never a sight a against the hheel- 
mingled reverence and dread. A lee lurch _— hea : i 
box; icy spray bit through his clothes; the © 


: le that bec! 
and seemed to struggle toward the boisterous gal 


from the north. ‘ and for a. 

Sam put his arm around Dinah to sa ane OnCeE ¥ 
time they each stood with a hand a oe deur. The golden | le 
and worship at a panorama appalling - , can silver u = 
had faded to pink and the sun had flung Dinah hurni 


to go below. 
from the eastern horizon when pate Sol, hoping he 
to her father’s cabin while Sam we? 


| 
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"SAM SLEPT UNTIL EIGHT BELLS, THEN HE WENT FORWARD TO THE FORE- 
castle to see David, who, he had been told, had not tured to for the 
g watch. Poor Lothario was in a bad way indeed. There was the 
in of a senile old man on his lips, his face was blotched and 
starting to break out in ulcers, and his glassy eyes stared at Sam horti- 
bly as he croaked about bananas and oranges and fish flapping out of the 
to be eaten raw. Sam tried to divert his thoughts by telling him 
of the fine times he would enjoy in America, but David responded only 
with a hope that there would be plenty of yams and mangoes there. 
Only once did his mind shift from food, and then it was to ask if all 
Americans carried six-shooters, which they shot from their coat pockets 
when they met people with money, like the cowboys and gangsters in 
the movies; and he wanted to know if the sailors from Schooner Dawn 
would be in danger. Sam told him not to worry, for no one would imag- 
ine a poor native sailor had money. David thought that reasonable, and 
a sly look came dully into his glassy eyes when he added that in fact 
he would be quite rich, for he would draw over six pounds in wages, all 
of which, incidentally, he would squander on bananas, oranges, yams, 
and mangocs. 

Leaving David, Sam stopped at the main hatch, where Twin was 
sewing up old Sol in a piece of new canvas. To the Palmerston Islander 
the work was neither pleasant nor disagreeable, for he was too ill and 
exhausted to know more than vaguely what he was doing. 

“What kind of ballast did you use?” Sam asked, whereupon the 
sailor glanced up with a vacant look and admitted that he had used 
none. “I’m sorry, sar, 1 guess I forgot,” he confessed, and lowered his 
head, ashamed. 

“Forgot!” Sam growled on the impulse of the moment. “Why, damn 
you——” Then he broke off, shook himself, and smiled miserably. “Tm 
afraid I’m not myself,” he muttered. “I’m sorry, Twin. I seem to fy 


. Exodus, é pe dergas' te ht ca Re 
at the break of the midship house, At 
at the wheel, brought the schooner h 


way was stopped Viggo opened his Bible, Le, 
under his arm, at 1 Corinthians 15, and read east 
“But some man will say, How are the de J sot 
body do they come? : fe 
Pies. fool, that which thou sowest is not q 
oes : 
A catch came in Papa Viggo’s voice and he paused a momer 4 
gain his self-control; and Sam, glancing at him, was startl 
drawn and haggard face, sered skin the color of dry sandalwooc 
cheeks, and the puffy lobes under his harassed eyes. ‘The man seen 
to have aged twenty years in a trice. It seemed incredible that this . 
and scurvy-ravaged person had only a few weeks ago been the bounc ng 
Captain Viggo Rasmussen of Swedish exercises in the pink dawn, ¢ 
netmaking, and droll yarns about the dear old tanker Paradise! 
He braced himself and read on in a firmer tone, nor did his voice 
break again until he came to the verses: 
“then shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory. 
“OQ death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” ‘ 
weeping on his shoulder. A kind of 
cantankerous old Tangi. Twin stood bolt up- 


croaking sob came from 


right at the dead man’s ; : 
‘Timi, his hands daubed with dough, stood in te galley door, tea 
streaming down his face. Beads of sweat started from Viggo's 


as he read: : ,; 
“Forasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God to take unto Himself the 


, we therefore commit — to the 


here departed r 
soul of our brother h P' i easrrection tt I 


deep, in sure and certain hope of t 
Twin and Tangi grasped the 


our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. — 
; bagi she Solomon 
The captain raised his hand, i lifted it reluctantly; and : 


inboard edge of the grating an 


s vh  cnenpaenaniniag pata ce 
‘though at a loss which way to tur, en abruptly 
self under control. He wheeled around as snappily as an ill 
i out to Ropes, “Lay her off! Give her her head, man! 
the nor'westerlies before the sun sets, and square away for the 
'-lee-owns!” 

ain the pump clank-clanked as Tangi strained his back over the iron 
bar. | ing Saint Anthony's injunction, Timi tried to whistle away 
the black humors as he kneaded his dough. Twin set to at the second 
pump. Dinah dried her eyes and smiled bravely. Ropes steadied 
Schooner Dawn on her course with the wind abeam. Sam tumed to 
his captain to suggest that all hands forward drink to a fair voyage for 
Mr. Xmas; and as to the afterguard, he said, “I have a bottle of Chamber- 
tin that may as well be polished off. Good fermented grape juice may 
contain some of those vitamins the quacks talk so much about.” 

With Viggo’s approval Timi rationed a reputed quart of fine old Ne- 
grita Rhum to the crew, while Viggo, Mr. Exodus, Sam, and Dinah 
drank, in the engineer's cabin, to a prosperous voyage for Solomon Xmas. 

“You're a good officer, mister!” Viggo commended, midway in his 
second glass, in a brave, if painful, attempt at cheerfulness for a captain 
who had just buried his second mate, and whose mainmast had gone by 
the board a few hours before, and whose first mate had narrowly escaped 
being murdered, and whose engineer and lifelong friend was apparently 
dying, and whose crew was sinking fast with scurvy, and whose ship had 
some four feet of water in her well and required continual pumping to 
keep her from foundering, and whose position at sca was close to the 
date line in forty-two degrees of north latitude and some twenty- 
five hundred miles from her destination. “You're a good officer, Sam 
Strickland. Just think of your saving this vintage burgundy for the after 

guard when you might have swilled it alone, as Monsieur Leatherars¢ 
would! . . . I beg your pardon, Miss Dinah! . . . And you're a credit 


the parson again by splicing the pair of us!” 
And so it came, at four bells in the 1 
Viggo, with Twin, Tangi, Ropes, and Timi 
little Manual of Services at Sea: 
“We have gathered together to witness the union | 
woman in matrimony. Wherefore if any of you can 
they may not lawfully be joined in matrimony let hi 
forever hold his peace.” —— 
And he concluded his part of the service by solemnly intonin; 


to be husband and wife: in the name 
Holy Spirit, those who God has joined — let no man 
And finical old Tangi put on the final touch by praying 


tongue:“Ka puré tatou ki te Atua: Te Atua el My 


His prayer seemed interminable, but he 


short in no time had not his own vores si08 
and Sam heard with ears keyed in — ae 
Sails aback! The northwesterly! Am 


Golden Gate! 


North 


+e§ THE THIRD DEGREE 


re 


AT FOUR BELLS ON THE MORNING OF APRIL 30, SEVENTY-SEVEN DAYS OUT 
from Farue-nui and one hundred and fourteen days from Papeete, they 
Squared away to east by south, with the fore boom on the long guy, the 

guyed far out to windward, wing and wing, and the jib 
stowed. It seemed that now it was a matter only of surviving until the 
crippled old schooner slowly ran down twenty-five hundred miles 
of easting. 

“We'll take in no sail until we drop our hook in San Francisco Bay,” 
Captain Viggo decided. “If we lower that fores’l again we'll never be able 
to hoist it. We'll carry on, fair weather or foul.” 

“Carry on!” Sam laughed. “We've scarcely enough canvas for that, 
sir.” 

“You are mistaken, mister,” Viggo insisted. “You have overlooked that 
foremast with the topmast fished to it and standing by the grace of those 
preventer backstays you rigged.” 

Which was quite true. But their luck had tumed: it seemed that 
Mother Carey had at last recognized the gallantry of Schooner Dawn 
and now, being very busy rushing back and forth between her chicken 
coops in the arctic and the antarctic, she overwhelmed the schooner with 
a dozen blessings in one batch instead of doling them out one by one 
during the rest of the voyage. Perhaps she was particularly generous to 
Schooner Dawn on that day because she had heard a sweet peeping 
sound from the trade room which warmed her fickle old heart. Or per- 
haps, sometime during the graveyard watch on the preceding night, she 
had seen the ghost of Solomon Xmas wing gracefully from the main 
hatch to the top of the galley house, from which place of vantage he con- 
versed obscenely with the ghosts of Alexander Perks, A.B., and Mr. Pa- 
draic Casey; and she had seen Greasepot Ropes stranded aft, with his last 
access to his bunk in the forecastle blocked, and, pitying the poor fellow 
sleeping in the scuppers, she had ordered the northwesterly to hurry 


them to port. 
And thus it was, on this occasion, that Mother Carey struck a spark of 
godliness in Sam Strickland’s war-scarred soul, brought him and Dinah 


together and spliced them, veered the wind to the northwest, calmed the 


you laid eyes on, and sent the last of the cocker, 
hibernate until the chicks had grown to full-ledeed f... 
after seating Solomon Xmas on a coil of moore J; 
house, she turned a castigatory eye on > Sa 

Forcing the Cockney’s pes bap ut 
ness. First they “softened” him by leaving him with 
any—until two o'clock that afternoon. Then Twin and Tan 
him his meal and a bottle of wine; and when 
prise at such generous treatment the two sailors, following 
simulated embarrassment, changed the subject, and d} 
what he would like for supper. They suggested the red rooster 
with rice, a corn-flour pudding, and a full liter of red wine. 

Pendergast did his utmost to believe they were chaffing him, but the 
sailors played their parts well, and after much entreaty they admitted the 
captain had told them that men condemned to the gallows are given 
their choice of food and drink the night before they swing. Then, ins 
tending to solace him, they called him “shipmate” and told him 
fidgety they had been while watching Mr. Strickland bending a hang- 
man’s halter. At that the Cockney went white, his knees gave way, and 
he collapsed on a packing case in the far corner of the room. Still he 
clung desperately to the faint hope that Twin and Tangi, in the evil 
counsel of their hearts, were persecuting him; but even that straw of 
hope turned to dust in his fingers when the sailors brought him a portion 
of the red rooster and a liter of wine that night; and even the dust of 
hope vanished, leaving him in abject terror, when, about midnight, he 
was hauled into the saloon, a halter was fitted round his neck, and the 
free end was passed over the skylight carling. 

Ropes pal a loop in the heaving end of the halter, ont ae 
from deck, and thrust therein a callused black foot so he wou park: 
better purchase should the order ba Poa Tt on 
he awaited with fiendish zest as betimes he one 
against the saloon table, his eyes fixed on wee vie Se 
olent stare, a hideous grimace contorting his tue eady toes 
Twi eee ifly ither side of the Cockney, ready ' 

Twin and Tangi stood stiffly on et son Ropes eel weigh tad 
the halter so the man could speak w pyar pee hind his left ear 


ae + to fix the ree 
heavily in the loop, or ready to ’s cabin with 
if it came to that, Dinah had been sent to her father 


. is place at the 
to stay there. Timi was at the wheel. Viggo had taken ie 


-* ae 
to convert them into cash, for he considered them 
| be worn by his wife. Just now, however, his principal 
» was that Pendergast might throw all that wealth overboard if he 
: convinced of the impossibility of smuggling it ashore; and, further- 
e, Sam was in a difficult position because he wished to avoid being, 
or ever to be, either vindictive or magnanimous. He could be 
neutral, of course, but that would be cowardly. “I suppose that if a mad 
dog bites me and then threatens a child there is nothing to do but kill 
it,” he thought aloud, but he was unaware that he had spoken until 
Viggo snapped out: “That's right! I am not sure I care about Pender- 
gast’s confession, let alone turning him loose among the good people of 
America. If Mr. Strickland’s cashbox is aboard we will find it sooner or 
later. I am willing to hang him by the neck until he is dead, and be done 
with it.” 

No more was needed to bring out a complete confession, albeit Viggo 
had not spoken with that end in mind. The disgraceful story sputtered 
from the man while his face turned from white to scarlet and sweat 
tan smarting into his eyes; and it was the same story Mr. Exodus had 
told Sam the night before, with the addition of a detail here and there, 
such as the hundred pounds Pendergast had been forced to give his 
wife before she would permit him to escape, and the thousand pounds’ 
blackmail that the Honorable Pipkin and Constable Ragg had extorted— 
“the bleedin’ blackm’ylin’ barstards!” 

Also there were two new revelations. First, when Pendergast was 
made to confess that he had the cashbox and was asked where it was 
hidden, he blurted out, “In the tryde room, be'ind the cyse of lime 
juice!” 

“What's that?” Viggo shouted as red sparks seemed to dart across his 
field of vision. 

“Be'ind the cyse of lime juice in the corner of the tryde room”; then 
quickly, before the captain could break in: “You never arsked me for it, 


gibbered the confession of how he had 
murder Casey and seize his lan 1 we: 
their plans to get the lands, but o: 
sailed north they had planned to seize 
David’s names, but the immediate necessity 

the cashbox before Sam discovered and acted 
he told how Scripture had agreed to do the re | 
while Pendergast stood guard, ready to warn him of anyon 
to Casey's room by whooping his couplet, “’umpty-dory, 


sah, 


the box w’ere he always kept hit, under ‘is vad 
winder ’nd got a lantern at the i atynan 
home. I never could figure why Wowser > 
for he guessed wot I was hup to w en ae iffs I made up 
“W'en I was dashin’ down the ‘nd tyke French 
lightnin’-quick, to keep the ’ole — Tad ‘nd I 
wid lands ’nd livin’ orf me gal Samm - out the 
hit. So I slips through me —a 
the barstard Scripture come ‘ad to give her 
squared things wid me old woman. Ia ai 


thievin’ bitch. 


tme 1s 1, you mean,” Sam growled. 
k we can force Messrs. Pipkin and Ragg to return that money,” 
aid; then he asked the ex-supercargo why he had tried to murder 


ER *it me be’ind me back, the bully,” Pendergast snarled, a faint 
_ trace of pluck in his voice. “’E knocked me cold, ’e did, wid a foul blow 


wen I was tight. "Nd ’e stole aw’y me tart wot I was tykin’ aboard ship! 
Aye, I done hit because I ‘ates ’is guts, I do, and I wish ’e'd drowned, 
s’ ’elp me, I do!” 

“You tried to kill him because you knew he would not let you go 
ashore with the cashbox,” Viggo spat at the Cockney. While Pendergast 
spoke the captain had tumed parchment-white and his lips again had 
thinned to a single fine line, while his eyes were frozen in cold menace. 
He motioned for Ropes to set up snugly on the halter fall until Pender- 
gast was standing on tiptoe, his head twisted to one side, his tongue 
and eyes protruding. Then he spoke again: 

“So Scripture killed Padraic Casey to assure that he and you would 
be in possession of Casey’s—or Sam’s—wealth before Rosaleen arrived?” 

Pendergast could not speak, but he made a horrible grimace which 
might be interpreted in any way. Viggo took it for an assent and con- 
tinued: “And you double-crossed your partner and later tried to murder 
Sam Strickland because he stood between you and the cashbox. Probably 
you expected Mr. Exodus and me to die before the schooner made 
port, and you did your best to ascertain our death by keeping the case 
of lime juice, and, if we still failed you, you were, no doubt, prepared 
to knife us in our bunks. But I am of the opinion that you had another 
part to play: I believe you had agreed with Scripture to ascertain your 
success by killing someone else.” 

He tumed to Ropes and told him to case off on the fall and then 
ordered Twin to loosen the halter so the fellow could speak. When 


Viggo’s fingernails scoured the palms | 
nerve was tense. His brain seemed afire. the § 
his weakened body. In less than a moment he 
hausted; and it needed all his stamina to resist the 
down on the settee and sleep. ‘ 
“Take him away,” he muttered. 
“What shall we do with him, sir?” 
There was a high-pitched ringing noise in Vi ears; 
sparks sped every which way before his eyes. “Put him to wor sl 
grunted, “or lock him in the trade room, or throw him overboard. 
makes no difference—nothing matters now.” 
He scarcely saw the sailors slip the halter from the Cockney’s nec 
and half lead, half carry him down the alleyway — he waist. — 
Apparently they did not stop at the trade-room door, for there was m : 
sound of its opening or closing. In fact, Captain Viggo was not certain 
what they were doing or what me = but ten a later he was 
roused for an instant, bolt upright and tense again, ‘end 
voice shrieking in abject panic. Silence! Then again the shriek, but 
less distinct! Again silence; and a final yell, scarcely audible, as though 
from a distance or from the sea. 
“Gorilla justice!” Z ; 
“Turn in, old friend,” Sam said huskily, his voice — Be 
break out a bottle of lime juice and bring you a drink. Then 


11 be a healthy crew again!” ; 
Ts oe h Thon clock. Timi repeated the 
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hour loudly and snappily on the ship’s bell. sarees me 


starboard, and they heard the slap of a sea a pe 
westerly was gaining force. Through the waist doonway age : 


hin cold and damp. 
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HE END OF AN ODYSSEY &» 


» Ex MORNING CAPTAIN VIGGO BROUGHT HIS LOGBOOK TO THE SALOON 

le to make an entry, painstakingly long for a ship's captain, yet 
soncise. He read it several times, added a comma, dotted an i, signed 
| his name to it, and finally sent for all hands. When they were in the 
__ saloon he read slowly: 


“Sometime last night in the second watch the stowaway, Ouintas 
Pendergast, was lost overboard. The cause of this accident is not known, 
but it is presumed that he, coming aft, forgot for the moment that some 
twelve feet of the taffrail had been carried away when we lost the main- 
mast, and that, at a lee lurch, he may have reached for the rail and gone 
over the side. Mr. Strickland and I believed we heard a faint scream 
shortly after midnight, but we were not certain. Pendergast was not 
missed until four bells (2 hrs.), when he failed to come aft to relieve 
Twin at the wheel. 

“(Signed) Vicco Rasmussen, Master. 


“This is the first time I have perjured myself in my ship’s log,” Viggo 
declared, eying squarely each of the men in turn; then, frowning: 
“Would any one of you care to sign your name to this false entry?” 
he asked. 

“Aye, sit,” Sam said, and signed his S. Strickland, First Mate. Twin 
signed next; then Tangi and Ropes marked their crosses, and when 
Timi had been relieved at the wheel he printed his name. Because 
Mr. Exodus and David were ill and Dinah was a stowaway they were not 
asked to sign. - 

“Now, men,” Viggo said, “I’ll have no more sailors falling overboard, 
80 T'll ask you to rig some stout life lines across the broken part of 
the rail; then you might try your hand at tigging some kind of a club 
tops'l—and perhaps you can make a spinnaker out of that old fisher- 
man’s stays’l.” He grinned with a trace of his old buoyant spirit when 
he continued: “More than likely the coasting swabs will take us for a 
cross between a Down East pinkie and a Portugee oyster lugger when 


I've seen it happen before 
So take heart, shipmates! If t 
will—we'll be off the Fairlee-ow, 


On the twenty-ninth day after the false entr 
was sighted on the eastem horizon, and pres 
steamed up and, insolently looking down her nose a 
Dawn a wide berth lest the cutter’s fresh paint and shit 
fouled, she circled around them with engines turing o 
The officer on watch focused his binocular on the old or’s tran 
to read her name and port. “Schooner Dawn, Papeete,” he c ommen 
to the chief steward, who stood behind him. ' 

“She looks like a sloop to me, sir,” the steward said. “Schooners ; 
two-masted, ain’t they?” ; 

“Oh, she lost a mast. A bad blow, I suppose—or more likel 
seamanship. Old crates like that are a danger to navigation. They 
more under control than a derelict.” i 

“She’s a filthy old scow, ain’t she?” the steward reviled, sneering. _ a 

“T'll say she is! I can smell her from here! How'd you like to sail on 
her, Joe?” : . 

“Have a heart, sir! Why, I bet that old stinkpot ain’t got a refrigerator PY 
aboard, let alone cold storage. . . . Look at the fat little duffer boune- 
ing about her fantail!” ' 

Yeah! And the animated scarecrow with the walrus mustache! . . . 4 
Mutt and Jeff, eh?” 

“Tt = me, sir, why human beings go to sea on old crates like that!” 

“They're not human!” the officer laughed. “They're just — aan 
beasts, without any sense of the refinements of civilized life. e 
bucket of swill to fill their bellies and a nigger woman oa 
and they are as happy as you and I would be dining at the 
sleeping with our wives!” 
ee reminds me, sir, chow is —_ ‘T-bone steak and French- 

ied spuds and strawberry ice cream today, 
go ete Why can’t you use a tte Pie bet those 
fellows in the chamber pot over pani ye aa such miserable sea 


‘ 4 wast 
And so, disgusted at having ¥ ing in the Coast 
: , nous messing in : 
louse and annoyed because of the monoto 
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an ‘yster Tugger or a Por-tu-gee, 
__ A Stockfish scow or a mac-a-ro-nee!” 


Marsters whooped, grinning from ear to car. 
wi 1at’s what they think of us, right enough,” Sam laughed; and Twin, 
in high spirits, shouted, “Aye, sar, but we be sailin’ right handsome, 
t! The Frisco gals be heavin’ strong and hearty on our towline, sar!” 


. 


That night, at the beginning of the first watch, they sighted the inter- 

mittent glow of the Farallones Light—the Fairlee-owns to Captain 
Viggo or any other true blue-water shellback. Sam took its bearing, 
timed its interval, then went below to plot their position. Perhaps his 
mood was patterned by their long passage at sea—one hundred and 
seven days from Farue-nui, one hundred and forty-four days from 
Papeete—or perhaps by Dinah, who sat beside him on the settee by 
the saloon table to inspire in him romance and fantasy as she inspired 
dreams of the beauty of the past. Howbeit, presently they were reading 
a travel book more fascinating than the masterpiece of Charles Doughty 
or that of T. E. Lawrence; a cartographer’s tale of rock-bound coasts, 
sunken dangers, snug havens, and open roadsteads; of beacons, light- 
houses, magic rays flashing through space faster than had the Arabian 
jinn, monsters bellowing dismally in the fog banks. 

On the right-hand portion of the chart, separated from the sea by 
the coast line, lay Terra Incognita, a barren land of dull brick color, 
apparently without inland cities, villages, roads, rivers, lakes, or mountain 
ranges, albeit here and there, like a nodule on its smooth red skin, rose 
a single peak, forlorn and inhospitable, warning the sailor to keep to 
his sea. 

Elsewhere were symbols that told of pelagic silt, shell, sand, and 
euphoniously delectable globigerina ooze. A series of curved lines, like 
those marked on land charts to designate marshes, here warned the 
navigator to give a wide berth to a dangerous tide tip; and Sam pointed 
out to Dinah an isolated arrow pointing shoreward and debated whimsi- 
cally with her on whether it meant that there were wild redskins in the 
barren lands, or whether the cartographer had forgotten to print in the 
notice Gentlemen, or whether, after all, it was there only to tell the 
Mavigator prosaically that a current flowed in a certain direction, 

At four bells Captain Viggo tramped into the saloon, brushed Sam 


dung the rule down, gl : at 
set,” then made a few notes on a scrap of 
saloon. 

“Fast by south, half south!” they heard him sin 
wheel. 

“Aye, aye, sit! E” b’ sou’, afa sou’!” came the 

A little later Viggo called to Sam to bring the f shorn fr 
room. He had long since oiled it ready for use, so now he to 
the afterhouse deck and showed David how to man its pump. 00 
first wraith of fog was drifting across the ship like a smoky s 
mist that breaks from the clouds to wreathe a mountain peak. . 
the northwest a bank of fog rolled toward them; to the south it was 
still clear enough to sce the loom of the Farallones silhouetted vaguely 
against the star-flecked sky. — 

About midnight they heard the forlorn blare of the lightship diaphone, _ 
and later the distant blare from Point Reyes; and as they proceeded and _ 
the fog thickened about them they heard at times the foghorns of 
passing ships, infinitely remote and unreal in that black and smothered 
sea. Their own Norwegian horn, in its box about the size of a kerosene 
case, pumped out its squeal at regular intervals, but Sam doubted if it 
could be heard beyond the bowsprit. 

When he felt the damp fog creep beneath his clothes and listened to 
the mournful call of the foghorns he wondered why it is that the tropics 
are not crowded with sun-hungry white men who have left the so-called 
temperate latitudes to the gales, the gloomy skies, the sea gulls. 

Tt was past midnight when Viggo advised Sam to go below. “I'll not 
need you until morning, mister,” he said. “I may anchor off the light- 
ship and wait for a pilot, but there will be no need for you to come on 
deck. Try to get some sleep. We've a hard day ahead of us.” 

“Right you are, sir,’ Sam cried, grinning. “I’ve flaked out cable to 
thirty fathoms, and the starboard anchor is a-cockbill.” 

Bighearted Viggo smiled wistfully and gulped down the lump that 
rose in his throat as betimes he watched Sam move with controlled 
slowness to his cabin. “Well, well, and what a little saint Miss Dinah 
has turned out to be!” he reflected. “She is carrying Sam’s baby and 
she is ill—she may be dying—but she keeps on her feet with a cheery 
smile and a glint of determination in her pretty eyes.” 


He sighed and shook his head. The fog had chilled his body to the 


the poop to stand spread-legged, 
peered southward into the fog— 


Sy twoof La 


lime juice, not to mention a dozen copra-fattened fryers ready for the 


captain's table. Papa Viggo’s lips quivered slightly, then they straightened 
and thinned in a line of hardihood and defiance—of affected hardihood 
and defiance—of the kind of hardihood and defiance a ship's captain 
must simulate to bolster the courage of his crew; for with all his heart 
and soul he yearned to stand out to sea again, with a pooping breeze and 
a flowing sheet, sailing large beyond the fog and the cold, beyond the 
northwesterly, the horse latitudes, the doldrums, the equatorial current, 
far, far away to the halcyon sea where the southeast trade wind blows, 
to the quiet havens and open roadsteads of those same emerald isles 
in the “regions which are holy land.” 

From someplace in the cold examinate fog the lightship diaphone 
bellowed. 

“Heave your lead, Twin!” 

“Twenty-one fathoms, sar!” 

“Stand by to let go!” 

The telegraph rang. The engine raced when the clutch was thrown 
out, backfired as usual, sputtered, gasped an insulting pish pish at Mr. 
Exodus, and expired. 

“Lower away your heads'ls! Let go!” 

The anchor cable clangored through its hawsepipe. Headsails clat- 
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